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Sav ves 2 Horses 
On the Binder 


Weighs Only 167 Lbs. 
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Cushman Binder Engine 


For All Farm We Farm — 


The 4 H. P. Cushman is the original and 
successful Binder Engine, Thousands are in use 
every harvest—saving horseflesh and saving grain. 

it saves a team, because engine operates 
sickle and all machinery of binder, leaving horses 
nothing to do ull binder out of gear; also 
takes away side “ore Therefore, two horses easi- 

handle 8-foot binder in heavy grain. . 

it saves the grain, because it runs at uni- 
form, steady speed, putting grain on platform 
evenly, allowing platform and elevator canvas to 
deliver it to packers straight, and thus it is tied 
without loss, “ase large per cent of the nat- 
ural waste 

it saves the crop ina wet season, because 
slipping of bull wheel or slowing up of team does 
not step the sickle, and it never clogs, You can 
cut wet grain same as dry. 

it saves time because you can move right 
along all the time in heavy grain without killing 
the horses, and with no choking of sickle, eleva- 
tors or pac Nhe 

it saves the binder, because it operates at 
same regular speed all the time — no jerking of 
machinery by quick stopping and starting of team or when 
bull wheel drops intoarut. That’s what tears a binder to 

. With a Cushman Engine yoor binder will iast twice 
as long. Write for book with complete description, 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 852 N. 2tst St. Lincoin.Neb. 








Friction is 
at its heaviest on 
a hill. Plain oils 
or greases squeeze out 
and leave bare metal to 


metal. 1XO N* 5 


GRAPHITE 
Automobile 


LUBRICANTS 


stay put under all con- 
ditions. 
Address Department 102-G, 
for Lubricating Chart 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
o Established 1827 2X7" 
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WIND MILL 


with couble gears, bug oil boxer and 0 world-wide 


reputation 
“Let the Wind Pump Your Water for Nothing” 


StoverManufacturing 2EngineCo. 
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SELF = F- OILING WINDMILL 
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es Ol Makes It Pump in 

Ol SUPPLY Thelightest Breese 

REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR : 

DOUBLE GEARS — Each Corrying Half the Lond 
Every feature desirable in a windmill in the 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 

— Pumps — Tanks 


Water Supply — Steel Frame Saws 
Wart AERMOTOR CO. 2500 121 Sr. Cnicacd, 
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American Cottonseed Products—The 
United States Bureau of the Census has 
publisned a report showing the quantity 
of cottonseed received, crushed and on 
hand, and of cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out and on hand for 
the period from August 1, 1916, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1917. During this period the mills 
received 4,218,402 tons of cottonseed. They 
crushed a total of 3,417,723 tons. The 
quantity on hand on February 28th was 
only 815,66 tons. 


Indiana Cattle Feeders’ Convention— 
The annual spring meeting of the Indiana 
Cattle Feeders’ Association will be held 
in Lafayette, Friday, May 4, 1917, to dis- 
cuss problems relating to economical 
beef production, The seven lots of ex- 
perimental steers at Purdue will be ready 
for market, and the results of the feed- 
ing will be presented for discussion. The 
most important and most interesting 
phase of the test this year is the ques- 
tion of limiting the feed of corn. One 
lot of cattle is receiving a full feed of 
corn, another one-half feed, while one 
lot receives no corn, Still another lot 
received no corn for one month, and has 
received a gradually increasing amount 
since th@én. The results secured are in- 
teresting. 

Hens Had Tuberculosis—Two hens that 
were brought in to a recent poultry dem- 
onstration in Hardin county, Iowa, were 
found to be afflicted with tuberculosis. 
The birds were in a run-down condition, 
and the farmer who brought them in did 
not know what ailed them. F. R. Ken- 
ney, who made a post-mortem examina- 
ticn, pronounced the trouble tuberculosis. 
Afterwards, the county agent sent the 
liver of one bird to the veterinary re- 
search laboratory at Ames, and the other 
to a Kansas City laboratory. 30th of the 
laboratories pronounced the disease tu- 
berculosis. From this report, it would 
seem that hogs and cattle are not the 
only domestic animals on which this dis- 
ease is getting a foothold. 

More Pay on Farms—Letters received 
at the office of the I!linois free employ- 
ment bureau indicate that inducements 
held out by farm employers are greater 
now than those offered by employers in 
the cities. Few farmers offer less than 
$30 a month, with board, room and laun- 
dry, it is said, and in some instances as 
high as $38, with the other services 
thrown in. According to figures given 
by members of the employment bureau, it 
costs a man in the city $1 a day for his 
meals, $12 a month for his room, and 
$3.25 for laundry every thirty days. This, 
it is calculated, amounts to $45.25 per 
month, and clothing is left out of the 
consideration. The city man who receives 
$12 to $18 a week will not have as much 
left at the end of the month as the farm 
man who gets $35 a month with the ex- 
tras included, 





Wool Grading in Ontario—The dominion 
and the provincial departments of agri- 
culture have worked out a coidperative 
system of grading and marketing the 
wool clip of Ontario. The Ferris building, 
at Guelph, is to be used as a central re- 
ceiving and storing station. District rep- 
reseitatives will supervise the shipment 
of wool to the receiving station, where 
it will be graded by the department of 
agriculture experts. On the basis of this 
grading, it will be offered to manufac- 
turers or other buyers for bids. The plan 
ealls for the shipment to Guelph between 
May 15th and June 1ith. Grading is to 
be completed at least by June 20th. To 
cover the cost of bagging, carriage and 
labor, a charge of 50 cents per fleece will 
be collected, bringing the total expense 
to the shipper to about one cent a pound. 
A similar plan was worked out in Quebec 
last year, and it proved very satisfactory, 
several of the growers receiving 42 cents 
a pound for their fleeces. This is consid- 
erably more than they could have re- 
ceived had they sold privately. 

Students to Work on Farms—Owing to 
the shortage of food and the scarcity of 
labor, students in the Missouri College 
of Agriculture will be excused to work 
on farms. The faculty of the college took 
this action April 10th. The faculty con- 
siders that actual labor in food produc- 
tion is as important and as much a pa- 
triotic duty as enlistment for military 
service. Only those students who have 
definite employment in view will be ex- 
cused on the same basis as those who 
enlist in the army. The grade for work 
done in the college up to the time the 
etudent is excused will be the basis for 
awarding credit during his enlistment in 
food production. It is expected that prac- 
tically every man in the college will take 
advantage of this opportunity to enlist in 
food production. Not more than five per 
cent of the 500 students who attended a 
mass meeting following the faculty’s ac- 
tion, failed to stand when the body was 
asked if they desired to heave school and 
work on farms, 
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STEWART SPEEDOMETER FOR FORDS 


$10 





STEWART 


V-RAY SPARK PLUG 


$1 





STEWART 


V-RAY SEARCHLIGHT 


$5 





STEWART HAND OPERATED 
WARNING SIGNAL 


$3.50 











$11.25 





Products for 


FORD Cars 


Cut Your Gasoline 
Bills 


Now that the cost of gasoline is mount- 
ing higher and higher it pays to be careful. 


Don’t drive in complete ignorance of 
what your Ford is costing. You are 
probably losing money every day. 


Get a Stewart Speedometer for your 
Ford. It helps you economize. It helps 
you check your gas and oil consumption. 
Once you know you're getting too few 
miles per gallon it isn’t hard to save. 


The Stewart Speedometer for Fords 
costs only $10—or mounted in a hand- 
some special instrument board $11.25. 


It will pay you to have one. Get 
yours today, 


The Stewart V-Ray Spark Plug will 
tone up your Ford motor to its very high- 
est efficiency. Has four sparking points 
instead of only one or two. 


The Stewart V-Ray Searchlight makes 
driving as safe at night as in broad 
daylight. Throws a big, bright light in any 
direction. Just what you’ve wanted every 
night you drive. 


And a Stewart Warning Signal—don’t 
forget that. Either motor driven or hand 
operated—always dependable—sure to be 
heard under all driving conditions. Be 
sure you have one, 


The Stewart Autoguard will save 
its cost first time you get a bump. 
It’s light but wonderfully strong. 
Special model for Ford cars at $7.50. 
Protect your Ford and yourself 
with a Stewart Autoguard. 

30 days’ trial, 

Stewart Products are carried 


by leading jobbers, accessory 
dealers and garages everywhere. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer 
Corp., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Ral 
ZEN 




















Mounted in black enameled instrument board 
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MARKETING PURE-BRED HOGS 


By L. J. HAYNES | 


The man who grows and feeds hogs 
for the ordinary market has few mar- 
keting troubles... When his hogs are 
fat, he loads them into a car and 
gends them in to a central market, or 
sells them to a local buyer. The price 
may not always be satisfactory, and 
feeding experience may not always 
have been profitable, but always there 
is a market ready when he wishes to 
avail himself of it. He can sell his hogs 
at some price any day he wants to. 

The breeder of pure-bred hogs is up 
against a different proposition. He 
must make his own market. For the 
last two or three years, to be sure, 
there has not been much trouble about 
this. The demand for good, pure-bred 
hogs has been quite satisfactory, and 
all that it has been necessary for the 
pure-bred breeder to do is to let peo- 
ple know that he has such hogs to sell. 
But the pure-bred breeder who really 
counts, stays in the business year af- 
ter year, thru bad seasons as well as 
good; and the older breeders can tell 
harrowing tales of ruinous prices for 
years at a time. When pure-bred sows 
are averaging fifty to a hundred dol- 
lars each, those who have not been 
thru the mill are apt to think that 
everything is rosy for the pure-bred 
breeder; but when they are selling at 
ten tc twenty-five dollars each, there 
is a different story to tell. 

To be sure of a good average market 
year after year, the pure-bred breeder 
must work out for himself a marketing 
system which will not only enable him 
to dispose of his surplus this year or 
next year, but which will gradually en- 
able him to build up a continuing busi- 
ness. He must make himself known to 
the greatest possible number of people 
asa breeder of good hogs. For, wheth- 
er prices are good or bad, there always 
will be a demand for good pure-breds 
at some price, and the successful 
breeder will get his business in such 
shape that he will get his fair share 
of this demand. 

Some breeders have no well-worked- 
out system. In their early years, of 
course, the demand for their surplus 
is mainly local. They sell to neigh- 
bors or to farmers of the same county, 
who can come and see their hogs, and 
buy just as closely as possible. As the 
breeder accumulates experience and 
improves the quality of his herd, he 
gradually extends his market. He be- 
gins to sell to people scattered over 
his state and adjoining states. 

Many breeders have no well-defined 
method for selling which they follow 
right along. They are governed by the 
conditions each year. Sometimes they 
depend mostly on selling their surplus 
one or two at a time. At other times 
they make public sales. Other breed- 
ers, looking toward the future, have 
been working toward a definite system 
to be followed year after year. There 
are some who refuse altogether to sell 











at private sale, except to one or two 
“cronies” with whom they are in the 
habit of working in their breeding op- 
erations. They aim to dispose of their 
surplus at one or two public sales, fix- 
ing the dates well in advance, and 
working everything toward them. The 
first sale is usually in the fall, before 
the breeding season opens up; and if 
they have a second sale, it is in the 
spring, after they have bred their sur- 
plus gilts, selling them bred. In the 
latter case, they may have one or two 
boars of fashionable strains, or which 
have established reputations for them- 
selves; and sows bred to these boars 
fetch fancy prices. 

There is much to be said for the 
public sale method. It is going at it in 
a wholesale way. It means putting on 
extra steam to get everything ready 
for the sale, and it means a lot of hard 
werk and confusion during the sale, 
and for a few days afterwards, while 
the stock is being shipped out. Sut 
when these busy days are over, the 
hogs are gone and the money or its 
equivalent is in the breeder’s bank. 
There are, of course, objections to this 
system. Unfavorable weather some- 
times plays smash with the best-laid 
plans. An epidemic of cholera ap- 
pearing in the neighborhood is equally 
disastrous. Unfavorable conditions 
may develop, which have a bad effect 
on the prices people are willing to 
pay. But, after considering both sides 
of the question, there are many breed- 
ers who follow the public sale method 
to their satisfaction and profit. 

There are other breeders who prefer 
to market their stock thru individual 
sales. A few weeks ago, I had a talk 
with one of the men who for a number 
of years has followed the mail order 





Alfalfa is Grown Extensively for the Hogs. 











marketing system with most satisfac- 
tory results—Mr. S. B. Crocker, of 
Gage county, Nebraska. Mr. Crocker 
formerly held public sales, and thru 
these and his advertising, he gradually 
built up a demand for his hogs. As his 
mail business increased, he cultivated 
it carefully, and now has entirely dis- 
continued holding sales, and markets 
his entire crop thru correspondence, 
He has seen very few of his customers, 
altho there are always some each year 
who like to come and make their own 
selections. 

He says he can take care of a larger 
business and sell his hogs cheaper by 
mail than thru the public sale system, 
He says he can write a letter, telling 
what he has for sale, in less time than 
he can show a prospective customer 
his hogs. He starts his advertising 
campaign early in October each year, 
using the best farm papers, and keeps 
his advertisement running until his 
surplus is marketed. The length of 
time required depends, of ccurse, upon 
general conditions and the demand for 
pure-bred hogs. Last year, for ex- 
ample, his contracts were made with 
a view to continuing his advertising 
until April; but the demand was so 
strong that his entire herd was sold 
out by Christmas, and he had some 
twenty-five or more. orders which he 
could not fill. 

His experience should be valuable 
to other breeders who have not found 
this way of selling so satisfactory. To 
begin with, Mr. Crocker says that it 
is not easy to sell hogs by mail to a | 
certain class of buyers, who are either | 
in doubt as to what they want, or 
have difficulty in explaining it; but 
that there is little trouble in either 
filling an order or declining to fill it, | 





when the buyer writes him just what 
sort of a hog he is looking for. 

He says that he never_undertakes to 
fill an order unless he feels sure that 
he can satisfy the customer. His pol- 
icy is to send just a little better ani- 
mal than the order seems to call for. 
This gives his customers confidence, 
and they come back year after year, 
as long as he can supply hogs that 
are not related. He spoke of one cus- 
tomer, a man whom he had never seen, 
who had ordered for six different 
years. This, of course, helps to keep 
down the advertising cost. But Mr. 
Crocker thinks it best to go farther 
than this, and he has been following 
the practice of shipping hogs on ap- 
proval to buyers who seem to know 
exuctly what they want, relying upon 
his own interpretation of the buyer’s 
letter as a guide to enable him to judge 
what hog will suit. Of course, he ex- 
ercises ordinary business caution in 
making sure of the financial respon- 
sibility of the buyer who asks him to 
ship on approval. 

When possible, he breeds one or two 
sows to a boar before the boar is 
shipped out, thus making sure that the 
boar is a breeder. He has found this 
a protection against the occasional 
man who tries to take advantage of @ 
breeder by claiming that a boar proved 
to be impotent. As he has a half- 
section farm, with an abundance of al- 
falfa pasture, he is able to keep @ 
large number of sows, so that he can 
easily test his boars, if old enough, 
before shipping them. 

Mr. Crocker uses great care to mark 
all of his pure-bred sows and pigs, so 
that identification can not be ques- 
tioned. He uses both ear tags and 
notches cut in the ears, and he very 
promptly replaces any tags which may 
be lost. This gives him a duplicate 
number system,:but he feels that the 
extra bother is well worth while, be- 
“ause it enables him to keep his breed- 
ing records absolutely straight. 

He is an enthusiastic user of the 
breeding crate. He breeds all sows 
individually, and keeps mcst careful 
records of the date cf breedii.g. In 
short, he has adopted thoroly up-to- 
date business methods in growing and 
marketing his pure-bred hogs. 

Like the veteran W. Z. Swallow, of 
Pcland China fame years ago in Iowa, 
Mr. Crocker has very little to show in 
the way of nice buildings. He lives on 
a rented farm, the owner of which 
does not care to spend much in the 
way of improvements, and he has 
found that a fancy equipment is not at 
all necessary to producing hogs of su- 
perior quality. His houses are mostly 
individual hog houses, which can be 
moved around as desired; and he pro- 
tects them in the winter and early 
spring by tightening them up, and, if 
necessary, putting straw on top in ex- 
tremeiy cold weather. 

















High Quality Hogs Can Be Raised in Ordinary Buildings. 





In Cold Weather a Straw Covering Protects the Houses. 
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APVERTISEMENT» Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not rm! advertised, and we will take 
it ae a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
frm which patronizes our advertisiag columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces*’ 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be had on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 
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The President’s Appeal 


Those folks who had a feeling that 
the agitation for larger crops and bet- 
ter farming this year has been coming 
alone from those who do not under- 


stand the situation, will find reassur- 
ance in the message to the American 
people, made public last week by 
President Wilson. The president said 
that “we are fighting for what we be- 
lieve and wish to be the rights of 
mankind, and for the future peace and 
security of the world.” And we must 
fight well. To do this, we must have 
abundant food, large numbers of ships, 
ample war equipment. We must espe- 
cially stimulate our farming and our 
manufacturing. Then, addressing the 
farmers particularly, the president 
said: 

“I take the liberty, therefore, of ad- 
dressing this word to the farmers of 
the country, and to all who work on 
the farms: The supreme need of our 
own nation and of the nations with 
whica we are codperating is an abun- 
dance of supplies, and especially of 
foodstuffs. The importance of an ade- 
quate food supply, especially for the 
present year, is superlative. Without 
abundant food, alike for the armies 
and the peoples now at war, the whole 
great enterprise upon which we have 
embarked will break down and fall. 
The world’s food reserves are low. Not 
only during the present emergency, 
but for some time after peace shall 
have come, both our own people and 
a large proportion of the people of 
Europe, must rely upon the harvests 
in America. Upon the farmers of this 
country, therefore, in a large measure, 
rests the fate of the war and the fate 
of the nations. May the nation not 
count upon them to omit no step that 
will increase the production of their 
land, or that will bring about the most 
effectual codperation in the sale and 
distribution of their products? The 
time is short. It is of the most im- 
perative importance that everything 
possible be done, and dene immediate- 
ly, to make sure of large harvests. I 
call upon young men and old alike, 
and upon the able-bodied boys of the 
land,.to accept and act upon this duty 
—to turn in hosts to the farms and 
make certain that no pains and no 
labor are lacking in this great matter. 

“I particularly appeal to the farmers 
of the south to plant abundant food- 
stuffs as well as cotton. They can 
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! show their patriotism in no better or 


more convincing way than by resist- 
ing the great temptation of the pres- 
ent price of cotton, and helping—help- 
ing upon a great scale—to feed the 
nation and the peoples everywhere 
who are fighting for their liberties 
and for our own. The variety of their 
crops will be the visible measure of 
their comprehension of their national 
duty. 

“The government of the United 
States and the governments of the sev- 
eral states stand ready to cooperate. 
They will do everything possible to 
assist farmers in securing an adequate 
force of laborers when they are most 
needed, at harvest time, and the means 
of expediting shipments of fertilizers 
and farm machinery, as well as of the 
crops themselves when harvested. The 
course of trade shall be as unham- 
pered as it is possible to make it, and 
there shall be no unwarranted manip- 
ulation of the nation’s food supply by 
those who handle it on its way to the 
consumer. This is our opportunity to 
demonstrate the efficiency of a great 
democracy, and we shall not fall short 
of it!” 

It is needless to say that the farm- 
ers of the country will respond to the 
president’s appeal to the very best of 
their ability. In no class of our people 
is there greater patriotism or a greater 
willingness to work for the common 
good. The greatest handicap to in- 
creasing our production this year is 
the lack of intelligent farm labor. Even 
if we should be able to retain on the 
farms every able-bodied man who is 
now working there, we would still be 
far short of the labor needed to pro- 
duce up to our maximum. The situa- 
tion is aggravated by the desire of 
large numbers of our farm boys to 
join the army and the navy. To the 
strong, active, patriotic farm boy, the 
appeal of active service at the front 
is hard to resist. But, as President 
Wilson well says, the men and the 
women who devote their thought and 
their energy to producing food and 
manufactured articles needed ‘will be 
serving the country and conducting 
the fight for peace and freedom just 
as truly and just as effectively as the 
men on the battlefield or in the 
trenches.” ‘ 

After the first year of the war, the 
drain on the farm workers in Great 
Britain became so serious that they 
found it necessary to call back from 
the front large numbers of experienced 
farm boys and set them to work grow- 
ing foodstuffs. We would do well to 
profit by the experience of Great Brit- 
ain in this matter. For this war is a 
serious business, and will be fought 
not alone by the men who do the ac- 
tual fighting, but by the folks at home 
who are growing food and making sup- 
plies of all sorts. 

With the recent successes of the 
British and French on the- western 
front, it is hard to keep down the hope 
that their victories may force a peace 
during the next six months, and be- 
fore the troops from the United States 
will be ready. And yet we would be 
foolish indeed to close our eyes to the 
possibility that this may be a long 
war, two or three years perhaps; and, 
notwithstanding our hopes, we must 
plan with this possibility always in 
mind. That means that the task of 
the farmer is not alone to increase 
production this year, but to thoroly 
organize for whatever may come. For 
the Ionger the war lasts, the more ur- 
gent will be the call upon the prod- 
ucts of the western farms. 

The government, as well as volun- 
teer organizations in the cities and 
towns can help the farmer make his 
work count for the very most possible 
by furnishing needed labor, by organ- 
izing for the supplying of needed 
seeds, machinery, etc. It is a great 
pity that the members of the Iowa 
legislature did not have vision enough 
to see their opportunity to render a 
very great service to lowa farmers and 
to the world. Had they made the ap- 
propriation asked for by the emer- 
gency agricultural committee, appoint- 
ed a few weeks before the close of the 
legislature, we would now be well on 
toward a systematic organization to 
increase farm production. But there 
were too many men in the legislature 
who could not see the point. They 
rushed thru an appropriation of a mil- 
lion dollars to raise an army, but re- 
fused to appropriate one-tenth of that 
amount to help the farmers organize 
to feed that army. What should have 
been done by a businesslike state or- 
ganization, therefore, must be done 
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in thé best way possible by voluntary 
organizations. 

Under the law as it now stands, the 
boards of supervisors of the various 
counties in lowa are authorized to ap- 
propriate $2,500, to be used in partly 
supporting the work of an agricultural 
county agent. This appropriation is 
not mandatory, but the supervisors are 
permitted to make it whenever a Cer- 
tain number of the farmers of the 
county comply with the provision of 
the Jaw and perfect an organization. 
There are now some twenty-six county 
agents in the state. Within the next 
two months, the farmers in every 
county in which there is not now a 
county agent should take the steps 
necessary to secure one under this new 
law. 

The job of the county agent is not 
to show the farmer how to farm, but 
to do what he can to help the farmers 
farm to better advantage. Under the 
present conditions, the live county 
agent will be more of a business help- 
er to the farmer than anything else. 
He will organize to supply labor where 
it is needed, to secure seeds which are 
likely to be needed for late planting, 
to make arrangements for the prompt 
building of silos on farms where they 
are wanted, to organize to fight hog 
cholera and other animal diseases; in 
general, make himself useful to the 
farmer. If there was ever a time when 
a county agent could be used to great 
advantage in the counties of Iowa, 
now is the time; and the farmers and 
business men of every county should 
get together at the earliest possible 
date, organize, and secure a good, live 
man. 

There is, of course, a great deal of 
hysteria about this matter of increas- 
ing food production. There has been 
a lot of foolish talk in the city papers 
and by city people. Some folks seem 
to think that all that is necessary to 
solve the farmer’s problems is to send 
out to the farms a lot of boys and 
young men from tne cities. They do 
not seem to understand that farming 
has become a technical business, and 
that inexperienced help from the cities 
is much more bother than it is worth. 
We should not lose our tempers over 
these well-meant efforts to help, but 
lock upon them with good-natured tol- 
erance, giving due credit to the well- 
meant, even tho misdirected efforts of 
those who really want to be of use. 

In his selective conscription plan, 
President Wilson has the right idea. 
He would sort out men for service 
according to their ability to serve, 
sending to the farms young men who 
know how to do farm work, to the 
factories those who have had factory 
experience, and to the army those 
whose experience and training do not 
make them more valuable somewhere 
else. By this plan, men would be set 
at the jobs they can do best. That is 
sensible. The conscription plan for 
the army should be so worked out that 
the heaviest drafts wtll be made from 
the eastern cities, and the lightest 
from the farm sections of the west, 
because the western farm boy is worth 
more to the country on the farm than 
in the army. 

The searcity of farm help is not a 
new experience. For several years 
past it has been increasingly difficult 
to secure good help even at high 
prices. This is the logical result of 
the trend to the cities during the past 
fifteen years. The problem is much 
more serious this year, due to the de- 
mand for workmen in the factories, 
the desire to enlist, and the killing 
out of winter wheat and clover, thus 
increasing the amount of ground that 
will be put in corn. Therefore, those 
who want to help the farmer increase 
his production this year can help most 
effectively, not by trying to tell the 
farmer what to do, but by helping him 
get the labor to do it. 





Co-operative Bull Association 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture is authority for the state- 
ment that there are now more than 
thirty coéperative bull associations in 
the United States, most of these being 
in districts where a comparatively 
small number of cows are kept on each 
farm, not enough to justify many of 
the farmers in owning bulls individu- 
ally. 

The typical organization is composed 
of fifteen to thirty farmers, who to- 
gether own five bulls. The territory 
covered by the association is divided 
into five breeding blocks, and one bull 





is assigned to each block. These bulls 
are moved from one block to another 
every two years, so that new bulls 
need not be purchased oftener than 
once in ten years, assuming that no 
bulls are lost by death and none be- 
come impotent. 

Under such a plan as this, the mem- 
bers of the association save very sub- 
stantially in their investment in bulls 
and get much better bulls for the 
smaller investment. In one associa- 
tion, for example, which is composed 
of sixteen farmers, eight farmers cach 
had a grade bull, the average invest- 
ment being $85. These eight bulls 
were sold and five pure-bred bulls 
were bought, at an average cost of 
$240, or an average of $75 for each 
member of the association. In another 
association, which has more than 109 
members, the original cost for pur- 
chasing pure-bred bulls was $23 per 
member. 

There is another advantage in this 
method: It stops the sacrifice of 
first-class bulls. The breeding indus- 
try has suffered greatly thru the mar- 
keting of bulls before their superior 
breeding qualities became known. 


Killing the Goose That Lays the 
Golden Egg 


Last week we suggested the danger 
of talking so much about the, at pres- 
ent, utterly impractical government 
fixing of prices of farm products. The 
harm which is coming from it was re- 
flected in the live stock markets ten 
days ago. We quote from a South 
Omaha market paper of April 17th: 

“Our correspondence shows that the 
stockmen and farmers are a little nerv- 
ous about holding their cattle and oth- 
er live stock and raising more farm 
products, for fear that after doing so 
the government will standardize the 
prices.” 

A Chicago paper reporting the stock 
markets of Monday, the 16th, said that 
fear of price-fixing by the government 
precipitated a run of immature cattle 
at all western markets. 

Of course that is the natural result 
of such talk as has been appearing in 
the daily press during the past two 
weeks. Farmers have been feeding 
cattle and hogs on high-priced corn. If 
now the government is to meddle, it is 
not strange that owners of live stock 
should feel that for a time prices may 
be considerably lower than at present, 
and consequently they are tempted to 
rush their stock to market before the 
prices drop very much. All of this 
stock should be finished for market. 
It is waste to sell half-fattened stuff. 
But the farmer knows very well that 
nothing the government can do at the 
present time in the way of price fix- 
ing will enable him to buy corn at less 
than the neighbors want to sell it; and 
he doesn’t know what might happen to 
live stock prices. The open letter to 
Secretary Houston, that appears else- 
where in this issue, presents the stock- 
man’s view of the present situation. 

Personally, we do not think for @ 
moment that congress will be so short- 
sighted as to authorize any government 
price fixing of foodstuffs in the very 
near future; and we trust our readers 
will not become panic-stricken by the 
ill-considered talk which has appeared 
in the daily press. Our methods of 
marketing and price-fixing are so well 
established that any artificial interfer- 
ence now will inevitably have far- 
reaching and unexpected results. Gov- 
ernment guarantee of minimum prices 
would stimulate production, and pef- 
haps have a wholesome effect, but ill- 
considered suggestions of both mini- 
mum and maximum prices are likely in 
the long run to make matters much 
worse than they are now. Such sug- 
gestions may break prices temporarily, 
but they will soar to still higher fig- 
ures later in the year. Actual govern- 
ment control of prices can be brought 
about only by actual government con- 
trol of production, and that is a task 
that the most ambitious visionary 
would hardly care to assume just now. 

The cure for present high prices 15 
economical use of the food we have. 
There is plenty to go around if we 
would stop wasting, and with decent 
weather, the new crops will be abun- 
dant. The place for the government to 
begin exercising control is at the con- 
suming end, not the producing. The 
present agencies of production and 
preparation are far superior to any 
which the government could create. 
The role of the government should he 
that of a helper, not of a boss. 
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“The Dead Wheat Fields and 
Meadows 


Last winter was a hard one on both 
winter wheat and clover meadows, the 
damage to the latter being much more 
severe than we had reason to suspect 
three weeks ago. From the informa- 
tion at hand now, it seems probable 
that three-fourths of the clover has 
been killed in the southern third of 
Jowa, and very much in the remainder 
of the state. We hope this is an over- 
estimate of the damage, but we fear 
it is not. 

Vhat to do is the question now be- 
jng asked by hundreds of our subscrib- 
ers. ‘We wish we had a thoroly satis- 
factory answer for it. But one thing 
js clear: All of this land on which 
wheat and clover have been winter 
killed must be utilized to grow food or 
forage. 

First, with regard to the wheat 
fields: If there is labor available to 
take care of it, the most economical 


crop to grow is corn. On fields which 
were plowed last fall, before the wheat 
was sown, we are inclined to think 
that we should just disk them thoroly 
without plowing. In this way, they 
can be prepared for corn with a com- 
paratively small amount of labor. 

We advise growing corn on these 
fields, notwithstanding the fact that 
with a favorable season we are going 
to have an immense corn crop, and if 
peace should come, there is a bare 
possibility of rather low prices. There 
seems every assurance, however, that 
prices will be high enough to give a 
good profit. It is significant that De- 
cember corn is now selling on the 
Chicago Board of Trade at about 99 
cents per bushel, which means that 
shrewd men who make their living in 
studying the markets, .are willing to 
take a chance that corn will be worth 
that much money. Corn will furnish 
both grain and forage to take the place 
of hay. 

Second, with the clover meadows 
which have apparently been killed out, 
we suggest that those who have such 
meadows examine them carefully, to 
sec whether there is much clover com- 
ing on. On meadows of long standing, 
it is quite likely that enough seed has 
been in the ground to re-seed them, 
and except on farms where there is an 
abundance of labor, we should be in- 
clined to let this new seeding alone, 
if it promises to make a full stand. It 
will not give as good a hay crop as 
usual, but it is well worth while to 
save a stand of clover. We are get- 
ting altogether too much land under 
the plow. Where there does not seem 
to be enough young clover coming on 
to justify saving the stand, the land 
should be plowed and either put in 
corn or some other forage crop. If 
labor is plentiful, we favor planting 
corn up to the first or even the fifth 
of June, but corn planted late should, 
if possible, be one of the earlier vari- 
éeties, 

Now as to other crops: At this date 
the most practical temporary hay 
crops, in the order of their importance, 
are sorghum or cane, millet, Sudan 
frass, soy beans and cowpeas. In our 
opinion, Early Amber sorghum or cane 
is decidedly the best of these crops, if 
It may be seeded before June 25th, or 
possibly July 1st. It yields the most 
per acre, and while the hay is not 
anywhere near equal to a good quality 
of clover or alfalfa, it compares very 
favorably with timothy. It is a safer 
hay than millet, especially when the 
millet is cut the least bit late. Millet 
has the advantage over cane in that it 
may be seeded a week or two-later, 
and yet mature a good crop. The hay 
is somewhat finer stemmed, but the 
chemical composition is very similar 
to that of cane. Sudan grass is similar 
to millet, in that it may be planted a 
week or two later than the cane and 
yet mature. It is our observation that 
it yields about the same per acre as 
Millet, but not quite as much as cane. 
Some people claim that Sudan grass 
is more palatable than cane, on ac- 
count of its finer stalks; but in our 
observation there seems to be very lit- 
lle difference between the two, or, if 
beehing, cane has the advantage. Soy 

fans will not yield nearly as much 
per acre as any of the three crops just 
fe oned, but the quality of the hay 

8 undoubtedly superior, confparing, in 





fact, very favorably with alfalfa and 
clover. The cowpea is very similar to 
the soy bean, but under northern con- 
= does not ordinarily yield as 
well. 

Before we go further into the merits 
of these crops, we wish to point out 
the seed situation as it exists today. 
Fortunately, there seems to be a fairly 
abundant supply of Early Amber cane, 
at around $3.50 to $4.50 per cwt., which 
means that the cost of an acre seeding 
is about $3. There is every reason to 
believe, however, as the season ad- 
vances, that such an insistent demand 
for cane seed will spring up that the 
price may advance to $5 or even $6 per 
ewt. We therefore can not too strong- 
ly advise the buying of necessary cane 
seed at once. 

We understand that the millet seed 
crop last year was short, and that 
prices this year are rather high— 
around $4 per cwt. No doubt millet, 
like cane, will work higher as the sea- 
son progresses. However, it doesn’t 
take so much millet as cane to seed 
an acre. A bushel of millet seed that 
costs $2 is an abundant acre seeding 
under most conditions. 

There was great shortage in the Su- 
dan grass seed crop last year. What 
seed is on the market is selling for 
from 30 to 50 cents a pound. With 
seed at this unusual height, it seems 
that the crop must be drilled thinly 
in rows, at the rate of about five 
pounds to the acre. Sudan grass stools 
out rapidly, and makes a fairly decent 
stand even when planted as thin as 
suggested. However, we would much 
prefer to sow: broadcast at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds to the acre. Be- 
cause of the unusually high price of 
Sudan grass seed, we prefer either 
millet or cane under present condi- 
tions. 

Both cowpea and soy bean seed are 
fairly abundant, selling this year for 
$3 to $4.50 per bushel. When drilled 
in very thickly or broadcasted for hay, 
four to six pecks per acre are re- 
quired. This means an almost pro- 
hibitive seed cost, and therefore it 
generally will be considered more 
practical to drill in rows three feet 
apart and give clean cultivation as for 
corn. However, this runs up the labor 
eost to such an extent that the hay 
becomes very expensive. The yield 
ordinarily is not much over a ton of 
good, dry hay per acre, while the cost 
of production may run as high as $15 
or $20. 

All of the temporary hay crops men- 
tioned may be seeded any time from 
Mey 5th to July 10th. Cane is prefer- 
ably seeded, however,- about the sec- 
ond week in June. Some of the later, 
heavier yielding varieties of cane, such 
as the Sumac, should not be seeded 
later than the last week in May or the 
first week in June. Some of the early 
varieties of soy beans and cowpeas 
may be seeded in early July, but the 
ordinary varieties, such as the Ito San 
and Black Eyebrow soy beans and the 
Whippoorwill cowpeas should be seed- 
ed the last week in May or the first 
week in June. Common millet, Hun- 
garian grass and Sudan grass often 
will vield a very fair crop, even if 
seeded as late as the first week in 
July, but even they will do better seed- 
ed about the middle of June. 

Cane or sorghum, while one of the 
most easily grown of all crops, is 
really very tender until it reaches a 
height of three or four inches. To 
start properly, it requires a mellow, 
warm seed bed, prepared in even bet- 
ter condition than for corn. During 
the first two or three weeks of its life, 
sorghum grows so slowly that it finds 
it difficult to meet weed competition, 
but thereafter it ordinarily grows fast- 
er than any weed. We advise seventy- 
five or eighty pounds of sorghum seed 
per acre, which is really more than is 
absolutely necessary, if the seed is 
90 per cent germinable. The thick 
rate of seeding, however, is of advan- 
tage in producing a fine quality of hay 
with rather thin stalks, a quality of 
hay which cures out readily. But if 
cane seed goes to $5 or $6 per cwt., 
we would strongly consider reducing 
the seeding to forty or fifty pounds per 
acre broadcast. A little seed might be 
saved by using a drill, planting it in 
about the same way as oats—about 
one inch deep. The proper time to 
harvest cane is about the time of the 
first frost, when the seed heads are 
almost ripe and the lower leaves are 
beginning to turn yellow. ‘The crop 
is easily harvested, being allowed to 
lie in the swath until well wilted, and 
then raked into small cocks, to cure 





= for a month or two, or until fed 
out. 

Millet is grown in almost the same 
way as sorghum, except that it re- 
quires only three or four pecks of seed 
to the acre, and the best time of har- 
vesting for hay is after the plant is in 
full bloom, but before seed is formed. 

None of the six crops mentioned will 
really replace the clover meadows lost 
during the past winter. Some seeding 
of clover no doubt has been done in 
the small grains this spring, but we 
very much doubt if there has been 
enough of this. We advise all of our 
readers to seriously consider seeding 
alfalfa in August on the small grain 
stubble after it has been properly pre- 
pared by plowing and disking. There 
is a very real danger of shortage, not 
only this year, but next year and the 
year after. Let us seize time by the 
forelock, and do our best to prevent a 
serious unbalancing of our agriculture 
by our present strenuous efforts after 
high grain production. 

A final word: If you are going to 
need any cane, millet, Sudan grass, 
soy bean or cowpea seed, order it at 
once. 





Consider the Silo 


The more silo experience we have, 
and the more our scientific folks at 
the various experiment stations study 
into the value of silage, the more evi- 
dent it becomes that on the average 
stock farm there are few more valu- 


able investments than a good silo. Of 
course, there are people who still think 
that silage ruins the teeth of cows 
and taints the milk and causes all 
sorts of dire troubles, but the mass of 
favorable testimony is now so great 
that any general farmer who will look 
at it with an open mind, surely ought 
to be persuaded that on the stock farm 
the silo is as necessary as a hay-mow. 

There ought to be thousands of new 
silos built this summer. If the war 
continues, grains of all kinds will con- 
tinue to be high. We must have con- 
centrated feed for hogs, but our cattle 
and sheep can be grown astonishingly 
well on rough feed, with ‘less grain 
than we have been using. 

The experiments with silage for fat- 
tening steers, which we have reported 
during the past winter, have opened 
the eyes of many old-time heavy grain 
feeders. The general testimony is that 
just about twice as many cattle can be 
kept on the farm when silage is used 
for the main roughage during the win- 
ter season. 

We must not allow these high prices 
of grains to lessen our live stoek pro- 
duction. The temptation to do this 
will be very strong, too strong for the 
average one-year renter to resist. That 
is all the more reason why it will pay 
the man who owns his land, or who is 
renting on a long-term lease, to main- 
tain his supply of live stock. At the 
same time, he must get in shape to do 
this at a profit. It is all very well for 
some of the city folks to talk about 
laws to forbid the killing of female 
stock; but any man with common 
sense ought to know that unless there 
is profit in keeping it, the female stock 
will not be kept and if there is profit 
in keeping it, no laws are needed to 
prevent the farmer from killing it or 
selling it. 

The demand for silos this year is 
likely to be heavy. Because of this, 
the forehanded farmer will get his or- 
der in well ahead of the rush season, 
and get his silo on the ground, even if 
not erected, a month or two before it 
is actually needed. 

More than this, the silo-filling ma- 
chinery should have attention. The 
demand for war supplies is likely to 
disarrange our machinery factories, 
and it will take longer to get almost 
any kind of machinery this year than 
heretofore. Those who know that they 
will build silos this year, and will need 
silo-filling machinery, should open 
correspondence at once with machin- 
ery manufacturers and get their or- 
ders placed in ample time to make 
sure that they will not be disappoint- 
ed at silo-filling time. 

Where there are a number of silos 
in the community, it is entirely prac- 
tical to organize a little codperative 
company to buy the machinery and fill 
all the silos promptly. When a silo- 
filling circuit is arranged, the corn 
planting should be adjusted according- 
ly, so that it will be coming on at the 
different farms over a period of two 
to three weeks, If this is not done, 





the first filling will be too green and 
the last too ripe. 

The important thing is to plan well 
ahead this year, for there will be an- 
noying delays in getting almost every- 
thing needed on the farm. 





Be Fair With the Boys 
A year or so ago, we suggested that 
promoters of boys’ farm contests of 
one sort and another, such as pig-feed- 
ing contests, corn-growing contests, 
etc., should fix rules which would re- 


quire the boys to get right down to 
business and do really first-class work. 
For some time it has been a question 
in our minds whether some of these 
loosely conducted contests might not 
in the end do much more harm than 
good. To be sure, they stimulate the 
boy’s interest in farm work. They give 
him an incentive to grow large yields 
of corn or to feed ‘some stock, and in 
this respect they are very valuable. 
But many of those who have conduct- 
ed contests seem to have gone on the 
theory that it is quite proper to fool 
the boys, or let the boys fool them- 
selves into thinking that they have 
done something which they have not 
in fact done. 

An illustration of the criticism to 
which these contests are fairly sub- 
ject will be found in a communication 
under the heading, “Boys’ Feeding 
Contests,” on another page of this is- 
sue. We trust that every college man, 
every banker and every merchant who 
is interested in any of these boys’ con- 
tests will read this communication 
with great care; and we trust further 
that it will be read with the same care 
by the fathers of all boys who are in 
contests of this sort. 

It is working a great injustice to the 
boys to permit them to fool them- 
selves. To be perfectly frank about 
it, the manner in which many of these 
contests are conducted puts a premium 
upon dishonesty. They are likely to 
teach the boys to be shrewd, unscrupu- 
lous men, whose main desire will be 
to win, without particular regard as to 
the methods which they may adopt. 

The ordinary life experience of ev- 
ery boy and man brings with it plenty 
of temptation to take short cuts and 
play smart tricks, and take advan- 
tage of the other fellow. It is a great 
pity that in perfectly laudable efforts 
to arouse the interest of the boys in 
farm work, such temptations should 
be multiplied and presented in such a 
way as to seem to be the right thing 
to do. 

When boys are invited to enter into 
contests of this sort, the rules should 
be very rigid, and should be absolute- 
ly enforced. Instead of lessening the 
boy’s interest, such rigid rules would 
intensify it. We trust every one of 
our readers will turn to the communi- 
cation to which we have referred and 
read it carefully. 





Doctor Pearson to Washington 


In response to a request from Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Houston last week, 
Doctor Pearson, president of the lowa 
Agricultural College, has gone _ to 
Washington for an indefinite period, to 
act as assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture and special adviser in the many 
new problems which are presented to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Houston is especially for- 
tunate in securing Doctor Pearson for 
this work. He is unusually well qual- 
ified for it, being quite familiar with 
agricultural conditions thruout the 
country, and especially in the corn 
belt. In addition to his special knowl- 
edge, he has a large fund of common 
sense, which will make his judgment 
particularly valuable at this time. 





Soy Beans With Early Corn 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T want to sow twenty-five acres of 
ninety-day corn and soy beans. What 
variety of soy beans should I sow?” 

A good standard variety of soy 
beans, which ordinarily takes about 
the same length of time to mature as 
ninety-day corn, is the Ito San. South- 
ern grown Ito San seed may possibly 
take longer_to mature than the ordi- 
nary ninety-day variety of corn, but 
northern grown Ito San soy bean seed 
should be just about right. Sometimes 
the Ito San is called the Medium Yel- 
low, 
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No. 18. 


MY THIRD YEAR FROM HOME 


My third year from home was my 
second year at Geneva Hall. 
life flowed on much the same as the 
year before, with this difference, that 
the discussions in the literary socie- 
ties and elsewhere took on a more 
distinctly political phase; for this was 
the year 1856, when the great repub- 
lican party, which has been in power 
most of the time since, first became a 
national organization. For many years, 
the two great political parties had 
been the whig and the democrat. The 
democrats had been in power, except 
for. eight years, since 1832. The great 
leaders of both parties at this date 
were pro-slavery partisans. There 
was an anti-slavery element in both 
parties, but it was regarded by the 
leaders of each as insurgent, and 
therefore dangerous, and liable, if al- 
lowed to make headway, to disturb the 
repose and interfere with business. 
The south was for the most part dem- 
ocratic and for free trade, or, more 
accurately, for a tariff for revenue 
only, because it was almost purely ag- 
ricultural, and- sold its main crop, cot- 
ton, ‘n a foreign market, in which it 
had practically a monopoly. It wished 


. to purchase supplies as cheaply as 


possible. The north was mainly whig, 
and cdvocated protection, because it 
contained practicilly all the manufac- 
turing plants of the nation, and wished 
competition barred, or at least limited, 
by a protective tariff which would en- 
able it to put up the price of its goods. 

The south was in the main pro- 
slavery, because it was believed that 
cotton could not be grown without 
slave labor; while the north had got- 
ten rid of its slaves, mainly because 
it did not pay to keep them. In the 
mourtain regiors of the south, and on 
the higher and drier soils of the val- 
leys, cotton growing was impossible. 
Hence. these were whig strongholds, 
while democracy fiourished in such 
states as Pennsylvania, where, at that 
time, the main business was agricul- 
ture. The great business interests of 
the north were friendly to the south, 
because they financed and handled the 
eotten, whether for export or home 
manufacture. 

Among the better classes of both 
parties, conscience slept, and self-in- 
terest, or supposed self-interest, main- 
ly regulated conduct. This is the tend- 
eney of human nature in any and ev- 
ery age. In various ways, this sleep- 
ing conscience of the American people 
had been aroused. I need not tell you 
of the events that led up to the Mis- 
souri compromise, in 1820, by which 
all land in the Louisiana purchase 
north of latitude 36:30, except Mis- 
souri, was decreed to be forever free 
from slavery; nor of the acquisition of 
Texas for the purpose of extending 
slavery; nor of the territory given as 
indemnity by Mexico, out of which we 
have carved California, Nevada and 
Utah; nor of the rush of northern peo- 
ple to California on account of the 
discovery of gold, and of the Mormons 
to Utah; nor of the enactment of the 
fugitive slave law in 1850. You will 
find all of that, and much more like it, 
in your school histories—or at least 
ought to find it. I am not writing a 
history of any sort, but am trying to 
tell you how things political looked to 
a sophomore student in a strong anti- 
slavery locality in the years 1856 and 
1857. 

In the fifties, Stephen A. Douglas 
was the most potent force in the Uni- 
ted States senate. He had introducéd 
and secured the passage of the bill 
called the Nebraska-Kansas act, 
which repealed the Missouri compro- 
mise and freed those states and all 
other territory nen to settlement, to 
slavery, provided the bill was enacted 
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into law. This was the famous, plaus- 
ible and seductive doctrine of ‘“‘squat- 
tef sovereignty.” This aroused the 
public to the danger, and the more so 
because Uncle Tom’s Cabin (written 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe in 1852, and 
of which 390,000 copies were said to 
have been sold the first year) had laid 
bare the conditions in the slaye-hold- 
ing states, and had aroused the na- 
tional conscience. The fugitive slave 
law made every man a slave-catcher— 
if his services were demanded by the 
United States marshal—and imposed a 
fine of a thousand dollars and impris- 
onment on every man who harbored, 
aided or abetted any runaway slave. 


The Dred Scott decision, rendered 
by the circuit court of the United 
States in 1857, confirmed the consti- 
tutionality of the fugitive slave law, 
and stripped the fugitive of every 
right to liberty in a free state. I quote 
from that decision, premising in the 
first place that Dred Scott was a ne- 
gro, the slave of an army officer sta- 
tioned in Missouri, who took him, in 
1834, to Illinois, where slavery was 
prohibited by the state law, and then 
to what is now Minnesota, where slav- 
ery was prohibited by the Missouri 
compromise. In 1838, the officer re- 
turned to Missouri with Scott, where 
the latter learned that a prev.ous de- 
cision of the Missouri courts made 
him a free man. In 1848, his master 
gave him a beating, and he brought 
suit against him for assault and bat- 
tery, and the court gave him a verdict. 
In 1852, the supreme court of the state 
reversed the decision of the lower 
court. His master then sold Scott to 
a citizen of New York; and, on the 
ground that he and his new owner 
were citizens of different states, he 
brought suit against him for assault 


in the federal court of Missouri. The 
case finally reached the supreme 
court, and that court declared that 


Seott was not a citizen of Missouri, 
and hence had no standing in the fed- 
eral courts; that a slave was only a 
piece of property, and the owner could 
take it wherever he desired in the 
United States; that no negro could be 
a citizen of the United States; that 
the Missouri compromise was uncon- 
stitutional; and that neither congress 
nor the territorial government could 
prohibit slavery in the territories. 
With this statement of facts, we can 
realize the force of the devision de- 
livered by Chief Justice Tawney: 


“They (the negroes) had for more 
than a century before (the adoption 
of the constitution) been regarded as 
beings of an inferior order, and alto- 
gether unfit to associate wiih the 
white race, either in social or political 
relations; and so far inferior that they 
had no right which the white man was 
bound to respect, and that the negro 
might justly and lawfully be reduced 
to slavery for his benefit.” 

You can see how this decision would 
stir up anti-slavery sentiment from 
one end of the country to the other; 
for, as a result, no man, no matter 
what his social standing, wealth or 
culture might be, knew when he was 
putting his life in jeopardy, and he 
would lose all standing if he cham- 
pioned the cause of a slave. Wendell 
Phillips, a man of the bluest blood, 
highest culture, and noblest character, 
the greatest orator of his age, and 
certainly the greatest I have ever 
heard, was regarded as a pariah and 
an outcast in cultured Boston. There 
had been for years a few pronounced 
abolitionists. They were treated with 
as great contempt and scorn ,as we 
would regard an anarchist in these 
opening days of the twentieth century. 
Ministers of the gospel in the north, 
who dared preach, even on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day or on a fast day, against the 
evils of slavery, were very likely to 
create divisions in the church and lose 








financial support, and were therefore | had the newly-formed republican party 


in danger of losing their pastoral 
charge. Solemn doctors of divinity in 
the south, and some in the north, 
preached eloquently on the _ text: 
“Cursed be Canaan; a servant of serv- 
ants shall he be unto his brethren.” 
Any opposition to this fugitive slave 
law was regarded as a violation of 
Paul’s injunction to “obey the powers 
that be.” The slave was told to fol- 
low the example of Onesimus and re- 
turn to his master. Any assertion of 
“a higher law than the constitution” 
was regarded as next to high treason 
against the government of the United 
States. The letter of the constitution 
was worshiped as an idol, while the 
spirit of it was disregarded when deal- 
ing with slavery. You may think in 
reading this that we were in those 
days a set of heathens; but I beg to 
remind you that we were no worse, 
taking into consideration our environ- 
ment, than the people of any other 
decade have been since that day. 


Disregarding party names, there 
were three leading phases of thought, 
and the masses swung backward and 
forward to one or the other of the 
three. First there was the abolitionist, 
who believed that slavery was wrong, 
a violation of ‘fundamental human 
rights, utterly at variance with the 
declaration of independence and the 
spirit of the constitution. These de- 
manded its immediate abolition, as in 
utter violation of the laws of God and 
the fundamental principles_of just gov- 
ernment. There was another class, 
who believed that slavery was right, a 
patriarchal institution in the main ben- 
eficial to both master and slave; and 
that the slave, if a human being at all 
— which some questioned—was happi- 
est in a state of servitude. There was 
a third class who, while regarding the 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty as a 
violation of a sacred compact (the 
Missouri compromise) intended to be 
perpetual, regarded the fugitive slave 
law as a law, and held that while it 
was a law it should be obeyed. They 
believed that this law was utterly 
wrong, and could not stand the test of 
time, nor even of the courts. They 
were not willing to abolish slavery at 
once, but believed that eventually the 
nation could not be half slave and half* 
free, but must be one thing or the 
other. 

The great leader of this last class 
was Abraham Lincoln, altho in 1856 
he was just beginning to appear as a 
great, potent moral and .political force, 
looming above the horizon in the west. 

It is no wonder then that during this 
third year at college, the questions 
discussed in the debating and literary 
societies and elsewhere were such as 
these: Is the fugitive slave law con- 
stitutional? If constitutional, should 
it be obeyed? Is the Dred Scott deei- 
sion binding on the Christian? Is there 
a higher law. than the constitution? 
Should slavery be abolished? and so 
on. It was often difficult in the socie- 
ties to find students who would take 
the wrong side in these debates. Some- 
body was obliged to; and some of us 
learned in these discussions the tre- 
mendous handicap under which a man 
works when he has to defend for the 
time being something in which he does 
not really believe. It compelled us, 
however, to study carefully what could 
be said on the other side—not bad 
training for a college student. 

It was while the public mind was 
seething with questions like these that 
the republican party, which governed 
the country from Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration until the two terms of Grover 
Cleveland, first became a national or- 
ganization. Its first candidate was 
John C. Fremont. I lacked six months 
of being old enough to vote, and hence 
took less interest than I might other- 
wise have taken—but, for some rea- 
son, his candidacy did not appeal to 
me nor to my fellow students, probably 
for the following reasons: He was born 
in the south, Charlestown, South Caro- 
lina. He had not been identified with 
the anti-slavery movement, in which 
we were so deeply interested. His ca- 
reer had been as an officer in the 
navy, afterwards an explorer. Too 
much was said in the campaign about 
his wife, Jessie Benton, a daughter of 
old Sam Benton, a noted anti-slavery 
leader, as if his anti-slavery principles 
might have been absorbed from asso- 
ciation with her. I do not remember 
a single political speech in that cam- 
paign, tho I do remember quite clearly 
some of the campaign songs. Fremont 
polled a large vote, however—114 elec- 
toral votes to 174 for Buchanan; and 
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pacified the old whig element by the 
premise of a protective tariff, their 
candidate might have been elected. 
The hour had not yet come for the 
revolution that was to follow. It takes 
more than one campaign to absorb a 
party that has control of congress, of 
the executive, of the supreme court, 
and of the postoffices. 


(To be continued) 





Watch the Never-Stops 


Very likely each one of our readers 
is receivirig from one to half a dozen 
papers, some of which they never or- 
dered, and others are being continued 
after the time has expired. Our friends 
can save some money for themselves, 
if they will make a note of all the 
papers they are receiving, especially 
agricultural papers, and at once order 
stopped all such papers which they 
do not want and which are not paid 
for in advance. 

We are told by the paper manufac- 
turers that the coming year paper will 
cost at least 50 per cent more than 
prices at which we were able to con- 
tract a year ago. This is going to be 
hard on all publications. It will be 
especially hard on those which are 
circulated free or thru premiums, and 
which depend for their real profit on 
continuing for a year or two after the s 
time is out, and then collecting at full 
subscription rates. Many of these 
publications will advance their rates, 
but keep the paper going, and then try 
to collect at the advanced rate. 

It is a rather small form of graft, 
and yet it will amount to a consider- 
able cum in the average home. The 
way to avoid this needless expense is 
to weed out right away all neéver-stop 
papers which are not actually wanted. 
Notify the’ publisher to stop the paper, 
and keep a memorandum of the date 
you sent the notice. If it keeps com- 
ing, notify the rural carrier not to de- 
liver it. If the publishers try to col- 
lect after you have ordered the paper 
stopped, refuse to pay. If they per- 
sist, send the notices to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, with a 
statement of the facts. 
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Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 
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PETS ON U.S. WAR BOATS. The Atlantic fleet was hastily put on a war footing when 
a break with Germany could not be avoided. Many kinds of pets are carried on the cruisers, 
these including different breeds of dogs, cats and bears. The sailors make much of their pets, 
which do not appreciate their hazardous quarters. 
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RETREATING TEUTONS LEAVE WRECK AND RUIN. Never before in the history of 
world wars have retreating armies resorted to such purposeless destruction of property as have 
the Germans in getting out of France. The photo poge @ scene of desolation in one of the 


French towns justevacuated. Engineers are rebuil 
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CATTLE FEEDERS’ DAY AT AMES. Two hundred practical cattle feeders recently attended the Iowa Agricaltural College for a day to look over several lots of fat steers which had beem 
fed on different rations and grain combinations. The experiment demonstrated the value of alfalfa hay and corn silage for making economic 


al gains in fattening. The steers which had received 


the largest proportion of silage did not have quite so high a finish and were not given quite so high a valuation by the market buyers, but they made the most net profit. High prices of feeds are 
forcing feeders to figure mighty closely in order to come out even, and for this reason much interest was taken in this experiment. e 

















quick} MORED OBSERVATION CAR. This armored observation car can be transported 
or ve ¥ from one part of the fleld to another. The tower extends 25 feet high andcan be used 
Sending wireless messages. On top is room for one man and a machine gun, which can be 


°Perated to good advantage. It is a folding type of tower. 
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EARLY TYPE OF ENGINE. ‘This is probably the first steam engine ever used for threse- 
ing in Illinois, and isstill in use for crushing and screening coal._The photo was taken in i, 
The two-story building in the rear is the house at which Charles Dickens stopped on his tour © 

Illinois, and is described in his “American Notes.” 
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Kill Lice 
This Way 


With one hand stroke the hair 
the wrong way, with the other 
sift in Dr. Hess Instant Louse 
Killer. Rub well into the skin. 
Try it and see how easily you 
can rid your horses, cattle and 
calves of lice. You'll find 


Dr. Hess 


Instant Louse Killer 


an excellent thing in the poultry yard. 
Sprinkle freely in nests, on roosts, about 
n-ways. Don't 


s, yards, houses, 
Pail to put it into the dust bath. That's 
the easy way. Fowls and chicks will 
work it all through their feathers—no 
guilty louse.escapes. It comes in handy 
sifting-top cans. 


1 tb. 25c; 3 Ibs. G0c (execpt in Canada) 











BRAVE THE WIND 
AND STORM 


Rime in the best wet 
71SH BRNO 


weather togs 
ever invented 


the FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER 
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Jy Orr 80% year. 
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The Give-and-Take 
is Free-and-Easy 


lreSsident™ 
i) Vy 
fox comfort 


and long service. The “give and 

take” foature adjusts with every 

movement of the body frecly and 
y* 


Dealerseverywhere sell Presidents 















at 50c. Ask for them by name. 

Look for ‘President’ on the 

buckle. Accept no others—WE 

refund your money--ifthey don’t 

please you. 

PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO. 
Ss y, Mass. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Despite very small hog receipts the 


third week in April, prices broke near- 
ly 75 cents. The break was very prob- 
ably psychological, due to government 
fixing rumors, to certain statements 
given out by influential packers, and 
to the conference of the five leading 
packers with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

There seemed to be’ nothing in the 
supply situation at Chicago to warrant 
any such break as occurred. Hereto- 
fore this winter, when receipts have 
been less than the predicted, prices 
have generally advanced very rapidly. 
But last week they fell in spite of re- 
ceipts smaller than the predicted. Is 
the demand for hog products slacken- 
ing, or are the packers counting on 
government backing? 

Beginning with the first week of the 
year, Chicago receipts have been the 
following percentages of the ten-year 
average, week by week: 131, 124, 129, 
108, 121, 87, 114, 102, 104, 91, 107, 80, 
109, 98, 101 and 98. In Table 1, please 
note how prices dropped off day by 
day in spite of short receipts. Of 
course, it must be remembered. that 
there is normally a slight falling away 
in prices late in April, May and early 
June. 











TABLE 1. 
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Dec. 1 to | 
April 12 .../4,038,440/4,333,270 
April 13 ..... 15,289! 15,810/$16.04 
April 14 ..... 7,662 8,772: 16.02 
April 16 ..... 34.392) 35,904! 16.02 
April 17 ..... 12,803) 14,484) 15.88 
April 18 ..... T 28,884] 26,520! 15.70 
April 19 ..... 18,000; 20,094) 15.56 
Total ....../4,155,470/4,454,854. 





In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 



































tomary predictions for the ensuing 
week: ; 
TABLE 2. 
= - 5a 
js |2ess 
ss ~~ be os 
a~ =pynees 
52 135° 
S59 [ae 2e 
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Aao|sf#ooa 
April 27, Friday 14,700, 14,994 
April 28, Saturday 10,200 10,404 
April 30, Monday 47,600) 48,554 
May 1, Tuesday ..... 15,300 15,606 
May 2, Wednesday 26,800) 27,336 
May 3, Thursday 20,100 20,502 
TABLE 3. 
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April 27, Friday $7.68 $15.97 
April 28, Saturday .. 7.67 15.95 
April 30, Monday ... 7.58) 15.77 
May 1, Tuesday - 7.55) 15.70 
May 2, Wednesday . 7.53 15.66 
May 3, Thursday 7.56) 15.72 











With No. 2 corn at $1.55 in Chicago, 
the corn price of hogs is about $18.30. 
We are again descending into the 
depths of a loss area. With hogs at 
such tremendous altitudes, the loss 
may seem altogether imaginary. No 
doubt the average man figures that he 
gets splendid pay for corn fed to $15 
hogs. But we wish to point out that 
the present unfavorable hog-corn ratio 
will not encourage any expansion in 
swine raising. 





Sowing Rape With Oats 


Rape is often seeded at the same 
time as the oats, but many man pre- 
fer to wait till after the oats have 
been up three or four weeks. The 
idea is that if the rape seeding is de- 
layed somewhat, there will be less 
chance for the rape to bother in the 
oats bundles at time of binding. Broad- 
cast the rape on the oats some time 





. in early May, at.the rate of about four 
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The Planter Helps 


GUPrOSe you had to grow a record crop 


of corn this year. 


Would you not buy the 


best planter you could find — one that would surely 


give you an even stand? 


It’s easy. 
planter. 


Why not do that anyway? 
B&Q 


Buy an International or C 


They plant corn accurately, whether used with 
edge drop, flat drop, or full hill drop plates; whether 


the corn is checked or drilled. The 


rop clutch can be 


changed, while the planter is working, to drop 2, 3, or 4 kernels 


to a hill. 


The tongue is easily adjustable to the height of the 


horses, A handy foot drop lever makes head row planting easy. 


When you look over the International 
don’t miss the automatic marker, a hand 


or CB & Q pianter, 
feature that saves 


alot of work and time. There are fertilizer attachments if 


you want them, combination 
open wheels or closed—your planter will be 


you want it. 
2-inch adjustments, with 


a and corn planting hoppers, 
equipped just as 


You can oo rows 28 to 44 inches wide by 
our distances between hills. 


These planters are so good you will want to know all about 


them. 


Drop us a line and let us send you full information, 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 
Champion Deering 


(Incorporated) 


McCormick 


US A 


Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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poison them. 


Get Rid of the Gophers and Moles 


and the squirrels that take your corn. No need of having your corn stand spoiled 
and having your fields cut up by gophers when alittle time will kill them off. It’s easy to 


USE GOPHER DEATH—TRIAL PACKAGE 50c 


The best on the market for its purpose. 
in high priced corn. Buy it, use it. and make money. Comes in tablet form—easy 
to use—sure in results. Special recognition given Gopher Death by the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of British Columbia and United States. 
gophers eat them greedily. Special mole tablets, 75c. Made of meat the moles like 


A small amount expended will save a large amount 


1,400 tablets, $1.25. The squirrels and 


and they do the business. Don’t delay. Ask your druggist for them, or send direct. 


Write loday. Address all orders to 
FORT DODGE CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Dopt. W, FORT DODGE, IOWA 





pounds per acre. It will not hurt the 
oats particularly to harrow in the rape. 
In fact, it sometimes does the oats 
good. 


Bean Weevil 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“The last time I raised navy beans, 
they became wormy in the winter, so 
that they were unfit for use. Is there 
any way to treat them to prevent the 
worms from developing?” 

The bean weevil is a brownish-gray 
beetle about an eighth of an inch long, 
which lays eggs on beans in the field. 
The eggs hatch into grub-like crea- 
tures, which eat the inside out of the 
beans. The most effective way to 
prevent the trouble is to fumigate the 
beans soon after gathering, with car- 
bon bisulphide, at the rate of one 
pound for each hundred bushels of 
beans, or two teaspoonfuls per bushel. 
If the temperature is below 60 degrees, 
use more of the carbon bisulphide. 
Pour it out in a shallow dish on top of 
the grain, and then close the bin or 
box up tightly, and leave for twenty- 
four hours. 
phide, remember that it is just as in- 
flammable and explosive as gasoline, 
and that the fumes are slightly poi- 
sonous. 





Trim Feet of Sheep 


The feet of sheep should be trimmed 
at least once a year, and as much of- 
tener as is necessary, asserts A. M. 
Paterson, instructor in animal hus- 
bandry in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. 

“The hoof grows rapidly, and if the 
sheep are not traveling over rough 
ground, the feet will grow faster than 
they wear,” said Professor Paterson. 
“The trimming may be done at shear- 
ing time, and should be done trom the 
under side, with the use of a hoof 
knife or a sharp pocket knife,” 


In handling carbon bisul- | 
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VOID a “‘leaky’’ thresher this 

year. Hireor buy athresher 

that will save your grain. A Red 

River Special will doit. It deats 

é out allofthe grain. Many own- 

ers have threshed out big sacks 

# of grain from straw stacks left 

by other machines. Hire the 
man who owns a 


g Red River 
¢ 06- Special 


or write us and learn about our 
“*Junior’’ machine. Built in a size 
that makes home threshing pay. 
6 Run it with a gasoline engine, 


tractor, or light steam engine. 


a Not to be compared with usual 
small threshing machines. Has 
a every feature of the Red River 
Special—famous ‘‘Man Behind 
the Gun’’—same arrangement of 
shakers, adjustable chaffer, and 
Circulars. 


a large sieves. Write for 
§ Nichols & Shepard Co. 


x tn Continuous Business Since 1848 


of River 
Pores Wind Stacker Poe, sam 
Battle Creek 
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“THE HIRED MAN” 


By PETER McARTHUR a. 


Today I propose to grapple with one 


of the oldest and most fundamental 
problems that has confronted human- 
ity—the problem of the hired man. It 
still presents practically the same dif- 
ficulties as when Jacob hired out to 
Laban and was over-reached, and then 
squared matters by over-reaching La- 
ban. It can never be solved until the 
golden rule becomes the universal law 


of conduct, but some of its worst as- 
pects could be improved if it. were 


-studied from the point of view of in- 


telligent selfishness. The most irri- 
tating feature is that one man must 
be a servant and another a master—a 
flat contradiction of the popular as- 
sertion that men are born free and 
equal. Whatever bargain is made is 
not made between equals, because one 
party to the contract is so ‘situated 
that he must sell his services in order 
that he may live, and the other is so 
prosperous that he can profitably em- 
ploy labor. Hired service is a survival 
of the old form of enforced slavery, 
and in even the best circumstances 
retains many of the old objectionable 
features. No man would work for an- 
other if he could help himself, but 
most men are eager to profit by em- 
ploying others. One class of men must 
seek employment because they are 
born into a world of organized selfish- 
ness, and until that evil is remedied 
in some far-off millenium, our wisest 
course seems to be to deal with the 
situation as it exists. 





Many farmers have written to me, 
saying that the hired men they are 
able to get are lazy and inefficient, 
and hired men have complained that 
their employers are greedy and merci- 
less taskmasters. No good purpose 
would be served by quoting the bitter 
invectives they have heaped upon one 
another, tho readers curious in phrases 
of objurgation might find them inter- 
esting. To say of one’s employer that 
he is “mean enough to skin a louse for 
the sake of its hide and tallow,” or of 
a hired man that he “doesn’t know 
enough to peddle guts to a bear,” does 
not help to solve the problem, tho I 
have known both of these gems of 
rhetoric to be used in the intermin- 
able discussion. Since some men must 
sell their services, and others must 
employ help, we must try to find some 
way of making the arrangement as 
beneficial to both parties as possible. 





Hired men complain that they have 
to work unreasonably long hours, and 
that the food provided often is poor 
and insufficient in quantity. I am 
convinced that in many cases these ac- 
cusations are true. There are farmers 
who believe in keeping everyone on 
the jump every waking hour. They ex- 
pect the hired man to put in a full day 
in the fields, and do the chores in the 
morning and at night. They never 
seem to realize that the hired man has 
not the same interest in the work that 
they have, for he gets none of the 
profts, and they can not understand 
that he is entitled to some hours of 
idleness and rest. I am glad to be able 
to report that farmers who have adopt- 
ed the ten-hour-a-day system of work- 
ing have found that it pays, because 
when they and their employes are not 


overworked, they can do more and 
better work. Men who are rushed all 
the time are tired all the time, and 


consequently do their work wastefully 
and carelessly. Of course, there are 
times when it is impossible to keep to 
rigid hours—when crops are being 
brought in before a storm, for instance 
—but when extra hours are put in, they 
thould be allowed for. Similarly, there 
are stormy days when the hired man 
can not work, and his employer suf- 
fers loss, and this should also receive 


consideration. There are many cases 
where employer and employe show 
due consideration for one another, and 
their relations are wholly satisfactory 
to both. But where the employer is 


trying to get out of as much as pos- 
sible, the result is a cat-and-dog exist- 


ence that is hurtful to everyone con- 
cerned, 





_As it is the employer who is to de- 
Tive the profits from whatever work is 
done, it seems to me that he should 
ive the problem the most attentive 





consideration. If he looks into the 
matter, he will find, that if. a man‘is 
worth hiring, he is worth treating so 


- that he will give his best services. The 


most willing man alive will rebel if he 
is constantly driven and compelled to 
do more work than he is being paid 
for. Also, a man who is contented will 
give better service than one who is 
angry from being constantly and un- 
reasonably bullied. An occasional word 
of praise for work well done is usually 
a good investment. But, above all, it 
pays to give good food and plenty of it. 
A man can not work on insufficient 
food any more than an engine can 
work without fuel. Hired men have 
written to me that they are expected 
to do the heavy labor of harvest on 
bread and apple sauce. Is it any won- 
der that they become exhausted and 
incapable of doing proper work? I re- 
member a farmer who employed many 
hired men, and worked them harder 
than any man in the community, but 
he always could get men to work for 
him season after season, for he paid 
good wages and provided the best of 
food. His tablo was always heaped 
with substantial food, and they were 
welcome to all they wanted. But they 
had to work or he would not have 
them around, and they were all willing 
to work. He was the first man of whom 
I heard it said that he “always liked to 
see it rain on nights and Sundays, so 
that hired men could get a rest.” 





There is another point that employ- 
ers would do well to consider. You 
can not hire a cheap man and expect 
him to do the same work as a man 
whose services command double the 
wages. Men who have tried both the 
cheap man and the high-priced man, 
have assured me that the competent 
man to whom they had to pay high 
wages was the cheapest in the end. I? 
you insist on having a cheap man, you 
must expect an inferior grade of serv- 
ice. If he gave good service he would 
not be cheap. In this connection there 
is a story about Richard Mansfield. He 
once was annoyed by a poor actor in 
his company, who could not speak a 
line as he wanted it spoken. Waving 
him aside, Mansfield uttered the line 
with all his magnificent tragic force. 

“Why don’t you speak it like that?” 
he asked. 

“If I could speak it like that,’ was 
the reply, “I wouldn’t be working for 
fifteen dollars a week.” 

The case of many hired men is the 
same. If they could do the work of 
men who command forty dollars a 
month, they would not be working for 
ten or fifteen. 





For the hired man, there is nothing 
better to remember than the wise 
words of Dogberry: “An’ two men ride 
of a horse, one must ride behind.” A 
man can not expect to hire out and 
still do just as he pleases. He must 
take orders and do willingly and to the 
best of his ability what he is asked to 
do. The man who employs him has 
the right to give orders, and must not 
be expected to explain at all times just 
why he wants work done in a certain 
way. And it does not improve an em- 
ployer’s temper to be telling him all 
the time how much better such work 
was done “at home” or somewhere 
else. The man who is all the time 
looking out for his own rights, with- 
out thinking of his employer’s rights 
is seldom worth having about the 
place. It is when a man is making his 
bargain that he should state what he 
considers his rights, and have them 
agreed to. Bargains between hired 
men and employers are usually indefi- 
nite, and that leads to trouble. The 
man should state what hours he ex- 
pects to work for'the wages he re- 
ceives, before he takes the job. But 
in spite of all that may be written or 
spoken, the whole thing depends on 
the kind of men who are making the 
bargain. Decent hired men can always 
get along with decent employers, but 
when one of the parties to the con- 
tract expects to take advantage of the 
other, there is bound to be friction. 
It would also be well if both employer 
and employe could know something 
about the other before making a bar- 
gain. There is a good Scotch story 
about the farmer who refused to hirea 
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The banker knows that radiator heating is an asset 


A loan made for improvements which includes radiator heating is much easier to 
make because the investment in an IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators 
makes the property so much more valuable and adds immensely to the happiness 
and permanency of the family on the farm. Young and old benefit by it. Itisa 
large dividend-paying investment and soon repays the first cost in a few years. Radiator heat- 
ing makes any old property modern, healthful, economical and in the “A” class for selling or 


renting. 
Farm success depends upon home comfort 
The women folks ought to have a portion 


of the improvement money t for their 
comfort. The success of the farm depends 
upon the health of your wife and the com- 
F fort and convenience of your home. You 
and your family must be comfortable dur- 
RADIATORS BOILERS ing the long winter season and the raw, 
ly Fall and Spring. 
9 a 

Basement or water pressure not necessary—don’t wait! 
IDEAL Boiler is set in cellar, side-room or “‘lean-to;” and same water 

is used for years. Put an IDEAL Boiler and 

” AMERICAN Radiators in your house this 
year. Call up the nearest heating contrac- 
tor and ask him to 4 you an estimate. 
Spend part of the Bank loan for this perma- 
nent, economical, dividend-paying heating 


outfit. Thousands of farmers say it’s the “‘best 
in the world.”’ 
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A_No. 4-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 420 ft. of 38-in 
Our IDEAL Hot Water AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner $280, IDEAL Boiler tuel 
Supply Boilers will supply were used to heat this farm house. At this price the pots mix the sir and 
Ey of warm water for oods can be bought of any reputable, competent coal gases as in @ 
ome and stock at small itter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, modern gas mantie, 
cost of few dollars for fuel valves, freight, etc., which vary according to climatic extracting ALL the 
for season. and other conditions. heat from the fu 


Send today for this valuable book (free) 


Our large 48 page book “Ideal Heating” is full of illustrations 
—will give you much valuable information on the subject of 
farm house heating. Read it through before buying any 
kind of a heating outfit. 


ttt MERIGANRADIATOR COMPANY >> 
redo ahs hethdesdiscts oda 











Protects Your Hogs and Your Profits— 


ossesses the following advantages not found in any other 
og cholera serum. 
100% Potent — contains no inert, waste matter—every drop has 
protective value. 
Sterile (germ-free)—ALL germs removed, therefore cannot infect 
your Sees nor cause disease, abscesses or other complications. 


Clear — free from all solid particles, therefore promptly and com- 
pletely absorbed. 

Heated — as recommended by U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry to 
absolutely safeguard against foot-and-mouth disease infection. 


For absolute safety use Mulford Refined Serum. 


— CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN — 
Write for Free Booklet No. 29 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY ‘ 
Manufacturing and Biological Chemists : 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. wa : 
Crandell’s Wonder 38613 C. W. R., pro- A yee ar 
tected by MULFORD REFINED SERUM 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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man until he got his character from 
his last employer. The man went to 
get it, but when he came back he said: 

“I got my character all right, but I 
got your character, too, and I am not 
going to work for you.” 





Some Whitewash Recipes 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will you please print in your valu- 
able paper, dirbtctions for making a 
whitewash that won't rub off?” 

The following recipe provides a good 
whitewash for gates, fences and other 
outside work: Slake twenty pounds of 


unslaked lime in boiling water, until 
it ts of the consistency of thin cream. 
Then stir in three pounds of common 
salt and one-half pound of alum. 

Another good outdoor whitewash is 
made as follows: To half a pailful of 
unslaked lime, add two handfuls of 
common salt and soft soap at the rate 
of one pound for each fifty gallons of 
the wash. Slake the lime slowly, stir- 
ring all the time. This will make about 
two pailfuls of very adhesive wash, 
which is not affected by rain. 

If a whitewash is to be applied in- 
side, the folowing recipe is good: 

“Slake lime wit water and add suf- 
ficient skim-milk to bring it to the 
consistency of thin cream. To each 
gallon, add one ounce of salt and two 
ounces of brown sugar dissolved in 
water. It is a good plan to add a quar- 
ter of a pound of calcium chloride to 
every thirty gallons of the wash, in 
order to increase its disinfecting prop- 
erties.” 

The government whitewash, which 
has given good satisfaction, but which 
is more expensive to make than any 
of the others, is made as follows: 

“Slake a half bushel of lime in boil- 
ing water, keeping it covered during 
the process. Strain this, and add a 
peck of sait dissolved in warm water, 
three pounds of ground rice put in 
boiling water and boiled to a thin 
paste, one-half pound of powdered 
Spanish whiting, one pound of clear 
glue dissolved in warm water. Stir 
these well together, and let the mix- 
ture stand for several days. The wash 
can be kept in a kettle or portable 
heater.” 





Growing Sweet Potatoes 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“Please give me information on the 
growing and care of sweet potatoes. I 
have a sand bank on the place and a 
good, warm place to grow them. Which 
is the best way to plant them to avoid 
too much hand werk? What time is it 
advisable to set out the plants?” 


Sweet potatoes require a growing 
season of not less than four months 
and a half, without frost. The sweet 
potato is a tender plant, requiring an 
abundance of sunshine and plenty of 
warm weather. Our correspondent is 
probably too far north to raise them 
on a very large scale. They may do all 
right for him, however, on the sandy 
soil of which he speaks. They like 
rather sandy soil in preference to a 
stiffer soil. 

These who are raising sweet pota- 
toes simply for their own use had bet- 
ter depend upon buying the sets, or 
draws as they are sometimes called. 
Otherwise it will be necessary to have 
a hot-bed for propagating the plants. 
If ome has access to a hot-bed or a 
greenhouse, however, he can grow his 
own plants successfully. The soil in 
either case should be of a light, fine, 
saniy nature. The tubers are placed 
in this by hand, so that none touch 
each other. Large tubers may be slit 
lengthwise. Then they are covered 
with about three inches of fine soil 
ané carefully watered. The tempera- 
ture of the plant bed should be be- 
tween 80 and 85 degrees, and should 
be allowed to drop down gradually 
during a period of six weeks to about 
60 @egrees. As this time, the draws 
may be transplanted into fhe open 
field if weather conditions are favor- 
able. It is important to not let the 
temperature in the hot-bed or green- 
house fall below 60 degrees. Watering 
— ventilation must be looked after 

y. 

After the soil has become thoroly 
warm, and after all danger of frost is 
past, the draws are transplanted into 
the field. More plants will survive if 
this can be arranged to come at a time 
just before or just after a rain. Other- 
wise, one should add a small amount of 
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UNFAILING SERVICE on FARM or BATTLEFIELD 


Four luxurious body models mounted on the famous King chassis adopted 


for light armored cars by the U. S. Army and U. S. Marine Corps 


FOURSOME—$ 1585— (Shown above)—Designed 


for those who desire the 
sport type of car, with long, low, rakish lines yet in perfect 
Narrow and “racy,” this car seats four in comfort, has 


taste. 


lengthy leg-room and is provided with four doors. 
compartment just behind the rear seat gives generous and 
convenient storage space. The two front seats are of the 
ir back is a combination tonneau and 
handy lamp which may be removed from its socket and carried 


“bucket” type. At 


about the car. Color: deep maroon. 


TOURING—$1585— With all the advantages of a 


120-inch wheel-base, this car 
has the roominess of a Six of 126 to 128 inches due to compact- 
ness of King V-type motor. Has many novel conveniences, and 
upholstery and finish are of the highest grade. The ideal 


Seats seven. Color: dark green. 


large-family car. 
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or suburban blue. 
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salesmen, because of large storage space. 
compartments; one behind front seat and the other under rear 
deck. Comfortable for three. Color: French gray. 
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EIGHT 


60 HORSE POWER 


SEDAN—$2 150— year *round car of the most lux- 


urious type, upholstered in highest 


grade cloth and equipped with divided front seats. Sides com- 
pletely removable in a few minutes without leaving car, and as 
easily replaced. A special compartment behind rear seat is 

d for storage of side sections. With sides in place this 
seven-passenger model becomes a perfect closed car, all sections 
fitting without possibility of rattle and with no appearance of 
being improvised. Three colors: beaver brown, | 


eep maroon 


ROADSTER —$1585—A very popular model with 


farmers, physicians and 
Has two roomy 


ALL PRICES QUOTED MAY BE ADVANCED AT ANY TIME 


Write for descriptive matter and name of nearest dealer 


Wire Wheels $100 extra—all models 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








MY THREE MACHINES SAVE PRICE OF AN AUTO EACH FIVE YEARS. 

MAKER. My “SURESTAN®D” Alfalfa and Clover Press Drill seeds in CORN FIELD 

ONLY ¥ YK POUNDS to the acre needed. SAVES ONE-HALF SEED and all the (Corn) 
rop. 


Nurse « 


CORN 


No more weeds or baked so!l—abselutely clean corn hills. 
Corn Harrow is the fast word in corn tools. 
catalog, necessary pre-seeding instructions and “Alfalfa and Corn Hints,” worth many dollars. 


Vv 
i 
My “KLEEN KORN’ BLIND PLOWING ATTACHMENT for Corn Planters bilnd plows the corn as fast as planted. 
BEST YET” Light SelfCicaning “REVOL VING TOOTH” 
I needed these tools, but they were not made. 


My 
I have farmed 50 years. 


I AM THE INVENTOR AND 
at last cultvation. 


Factery to Farmer. 


Postal brings 
Sherwin, B, Brookings, 8. D. 














water to the roots of each plant as it 
is set out. Sweet potato rows should 
not be closer than two and a half feet, 
and the plants should be set twenty- 
four inches apart in the rows. 

In cultivating, the loose soil should 
gradually be worked toward the rows, 
forming broad, flat ridges. If culti- 
vation is started as soon as possible 
after planting, much hand hoeing can 
be avoided. 

Sweet potatoes are good to eat as 
soon as they are large enough to be 
worth cooking, but of course one sac- 
rifices in yield if they are dug while 
quite small. It is quite essential, how- 
ever, to harvest them before frost. At 
the time of harvesting, the ground 
should be dry and the weather favor- 
able for the rapid drying of the tu- 
bers. 

When sweet potatoes are to be 
stored, they will keep better at a rath- 
er high temperature with a dry at- 
mosphere. For the first ten days after 
being put in storage, it is a good idea 
to have the temperature about 85 de- 
grees, to give the tubers a chance ‘to 
sweat. After this, the temperature 
may be maintained at 55 or 60 de- 
grees in the storage house, 





Gluten Versus Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T bought some gluten at $41 a ton. 
Corn is $1.15 a bushel, and I thought 
that the gluten might prove to be an 
economical substitute for corn in my 
calf ration. I mix the gluten with the 
corn half and half, but the calves do 
not like it very well. I tasted the 
gluten myself, and do not blame the 
calves, if it does not taste any better 
to them than it does to me.” 

Gluten is very highly valued in the 
east, especially as a dairy feed. How- 
ever, it is undeniably lacking in pala- 
tability. But it may be mixed with 
other feeds, so that there should be na 
great difficulty from this source. 

Giuten is twice as rich in muscle- 
building material as corn, but only 
three-fourths as rich in fat-forming 
material. Under ordinary conditions, 
we would assign to gluten feed a value 
of at least 15 cents per cwt. more than 
corn. Gluten feed at $41 a ton should 
be a bargain when corn is as high as 
$1.15 per bushel. However, it will not 
de to substitute gluten altogether for 
corn, because of the lack of palatabil- 
ity of the gluten. Ordinarily, we pre- 








fer to feed the average 1,000 pounds of 
live stock only four pounds of gluten 
a day, together with a pound or two of 
some such feed as oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal, making the rest of the grain 
ration out of corn or oats. 





The Header in the Corn Belt 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In view of the probable high price 
of binding twine, might it not be @ 
good plan to consider using the header 
instead of the binder for oats and 
wheat?” 

There are two reasons why the head- 
er is not as well suited to the corn 
belt as to the dry regions of the west. 
One is that grain here does not ripen 
so evenly, and contains more moisture 
in the heads. The other is that very 
frequentiy our grain is blown down, 
either wholly or partially, and this 
would make it difficult to secure it all 
with the header. Where the grain is 
fully ripe and stands up well, a header 
would work very satisfactorily, but 
where there are many gfeen heads, UT 
where the grain is down, it could not 
be used to advantage. 
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Grafting Wax and Grafting 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Please give me information as to | 


how to make grafting wax. What pro- 
portion do you mix of the various in- 
gredients, and when is the best time 
to do the work?” 

There are two general kinds of 
grafting wax—the resin-beeswax prep- 
aration and the alcoholic wax, 

A standard wax, 
by L. H. Bailey, is as follows: Resin, 
four parts by weight; beeswax, two 
parts by weight; rendered tallow, one 
part by weight. These are melted to- 
gether in a kettle over a stove, avoid- 
ing boiling. The liquid is then poured 
into a pail or tub of water to harden. 
It is then worked with the hands, 
pulling it to a grain. 

Another popular wax is made by 
using four parts by weight of resin, 
two parts by weight of beeswax, one 
part or more of linseed oil, according 
as the material must be hard or soft. 
This wax is adaptable for use in cold 
weather. On account of the impurities 
in linseed oil, this wax is more apt to 
be unreliable, and it may be better to 
use more tallow, as recommended in 
the standard wax in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Alcoholic wax is made of one pound 
of white resin, one ounce of beef tal- 
low, one tablespoonful of .turpentine, 
and five ounces, more or less, of alco- 
hol. The resin is first melted and the 
tallow added. The mixture is removed 
from the fire and the turpentine and 
alcohol stirred in gradually. The mix- 
ture should be kept well covered. It 
is applied with a brush. 

There are many ways of grafting 
fruit trees. The absolutely essential 
point is to apply the cambium layer 
of the scion to the cambium layer of 
the tree branch, to make a close joint, 
and to properly protect the work by 
grafting wax. A common practice is 
simply to split the branch stalk and 
insert a wedge-shaped scion in the 
cleft. The first thing is to cut off the 
branch, and to split the stalk with a 
knife or a tool made for that purpose. 
The cleft may be held open by the 
wedge while the scion is inserted in 
the side of the cleft. 

The second step is to apply good 
grafting wax to the entire surface, to 
prevent evaporation and to protect the 
wounds from the sun. Grafting is best 
performed in the early spring, the sci- 
ons being taken from the preceding 
year’s shoots. The scions should have 
been kept in the cellar or other cool 
place, in order that they may be per- 
fectly dormant. It is customary to in- 
sert two scions in each branch, altho 
only one limb is desired. By so doing, 
the wound heals better, and one is 
doubly sure of success. In a year or 
two, the poorer of the two twigs is re- 
moved. 

If it is desired to change over the 
crop of an old apple tree, all the lead- 
ing branches should be grafted. It re- 
quires from three to five years to 
change over a tree in full bearing to a 
new variety. The first year only a 
part of the top is removed, to be re- 
placed by the new variety. The sec- 
ond year more of it is replaced, and 
s0 on, until the entire top has been 
changed over to the desired variety. 
It is entirely possible to raise two, 
three or more varieties of the same 
tree, but the practice is not recom- 
mended unless the tree is propagated 
simply as a novelty. 

Several years ago, a good many 
worthless varieties were palmed off 
on corn belt farmers, by unreliable 
nursery agents, in place of the stock 
which was ordered. If one has many 
of such trees, he can remodel the en- 
tire orchard to whatever variety he 
wants, in a few years, by systematic 
grafting. The Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Ames, has some excellent bul- 
letins describing this work in detail. 





Buying Stock Hogs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please advise me of the 
Tegulations which cover the shipment 
of stock hogs from other states into 
Iowa? Ig it necessary that they be 
cholera immune?” 

The rules of the Iowa veterinary de- 
partment require that hogs brought 
into lowa must have been immunized 
against cholera. We understand, how- 
ever, that Doctor Gibson, state veteri- 
narian, will, upon application, issue a 
certificate of admission under certain 
regulations, that the hogs shall be vac- 


as recommended | 
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CITI ATINT 


Good Faith 


The Fair Treatment Guarantee— 
the pledged good faith of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company—takes the slightest 
shadow of a risk off Goodrich Black Safety 
Tread Tires. 


You must get full value service 
from a Goodrich tire, or Goodrich wants it 
back forthwith. 


Then Goodrich FAIR TREATMENT steps 
up and squares the debt of that tire—squares it 
-_ and generously with a liberal adjustment, 
ound to satisfy you. 


QUIT 


CUICIITTITA 


For Goodrich accepts as the Company’s debt 
of honor an obligation of tire service, worthy of the 
best fabric tire made. 


There are no conditions, no catch words to Good- 
rich’s world wide invitation: 


“Send back to Goodrich 
ANY Goodrich tire. you 
believe owes you anything.’’ 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio 


You See Thi 
ch Tires are probe | 


Also Maker of the Celebrated tires 
on which Dario Resta won the official 
1916 National Automobile Racing 
Championship, Silvertown Cord Tires 








“*Best in the Long Run’”’ 





GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 
Underwritten by GOODRICH 


Ada 
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upon the seller to clear them up. The 
seller will, of course, be responsible 
for the title only down to the time 
when he sold the farm. If the abstract 
was not brought down to the date of 
the sale, the seller should bear the 
expense of bringing it down to that 


cinated upon reaching the farm in 
Iowa. Other details concerning this can 
be obtained by addressing Doctor Gib- 
son, State House, Des Moines. 





A Question of Abstract 





time. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“About three years ago, I bought the 
farm I am now living on, but I did not Frost-Proof Corn 
have the abstract of title examined by In this age of wonderful achieve- 


an attorney when I bought it. My 
contract calls for a clear abstract of 
title. I still owe the seller a consider- 
able back payment. If I should have 
the abstract examined now, and it 
should prove to be incorrect, can I 
still hold the seller for its correction? 
The abstract has been examined by 
attorneys with the insurance company 
which held the loan on it back in 
1903.” 

Assuming that the seller gave a war- 


ments, a frost-proof corn is among the 
possibilities of attainment. When a 
corn is bred that will withstand the 
spring and fall frosts, and grow at 
low temperatures, like rye, the reign 
and territory of King Corn will be ex- 
tended and his powers increased. 
Recent work of the Office of Corn 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, indicates the possibility of 
producing varieties of frost-proof corn 





ranty deed, as is customary, he can be 
held good for any defects in the title. 
Our subscriber should have the ab- 
stract examined at once, however, and 
if any defects are found, should call 





and varieties that will continue to 
grow at low temperatures. Some kinds 
of corn have been found to withstand 
freezing, both in the spring and in 
the fall, and afterwards continue to 





grow. Still more encouraging is the 
fact that some individual plants of 
these hardy varieties are more endur- 
ing than other plants of the same va- 
riety. 

At the first signs of spring, with 
patches of snow still on the ground, 
seed from these varieties has been 
planted, and has shown ability to with- 
stand frozen ground and spring frosts, 
and ultimately to yield well. Planted 
in February, 1917, plants which were 
several inches high withstood a freeze 
on March 5th, which froze the ground 
to a depth of two inches. 

Of still more importance than the 
possibility of producing frost-proof 
corn is the possibility of producing 
varieties of corn that will continue to 
thrive and produce grain at lower tem- 
peratures than existing varieties. 
There is much territory with long 
frost-free periods, where, during the 
night or for several weeks during the 
growing season, temperatures remain 
too low for ordinary varieties of corn 
to grow.—C. P. Hartley, in Charge of 
Corn Investigations, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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My Copyrig! ted Book “How to dudge Engines” 
Is 14" eke, -grade semi-steel engines 
are made, advantages over cast iron, how 
common coal oil ina WITTEreduces power 
cost 65 percent. Wri 
teday and get my “How 
== -to-Make-Money” 


















i prices. Ed.H.Wi 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Oskiand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
ian Empire Bidg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DITCHES, 


,andTerraces 


» build 









ieo grade roads 
p= ay levees with’ 
Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
Works in any soll. 

shaped ditch or cleans ditches 
up to éfeetdeep. Docs labor of 
100 men. Ail Steel, Reversible, 
Write tor free 3 


end our proposition. 
Gwensbore Ditcher & Grader Co. bc. Bon 258 Owenshore, Ky. 


GOPHE 











TRAPS no eeagen| the Go. 


Phers can't cover up. 
Descriptive circular semt free. 
A. F. RENKEN, B475, Crete, Neb. 










Are you to fight Aphids, Red 
and other similar posts that a reducing 
profits ‘x Leaf 40 Gsieotine 8 Sulphate) is 

used by oe AL a Recommended by Experi- 

ment Stations. 


THESE BOOKLETS WILL HELP YOU 


—J what you need to know to contro! Aphids—which 
very destructive in many d er 
sucking insects. ea 4 
ebart inciuded. [nformat 
worth many dollars FREE. 
Write today. 














Black Leaf 40~ 


eo Nicorine 





Good Seed Gorn 


Eda County Wellow Dent, White King, 
Silver Ki best early varieties, matures in 9 
to 110 days: will increase your yield 10 to 25 bu. per 

acre. Don’t plant poor late varieties and crib seed 
corn. I guarantee every bushel to be grown here on 
my farm, and ! personally look after the growing of 
the crop, gathering of the seed, and every order re- 
celves my personal attention. Seed early picked, 
eorted in the field, tests 96 to 100%. Sold on 15 days 
approval test. Order any of this seed and if you do 
not find it as good or better than any seed you ever 
saw, and entirely satisfactory return at my expense. 
Money promptly refunded. Catalog. Samples Free. 
Price per bu. shelled and graded $3.00. Sacks 0c 
each, prompt shipment. SQUARE DEAL SEED 
FARM, Allen Joslin, Prop., K. 3, Holstein, Lowa. 


SEED CORN 


How did your seed corn come thru the extremely 
Cold winter? I have a quantity of deep kerneled, 
large bearted. good yielding strain of Reid’s Wel- 
lew Dent which was stored tn dry basement and 
kept warm by furnace. [f this corn is not right in 
every way. ship it back fm 3 days and get your 
Money. $3.00 per bu., shelled and graded; sacks'free. 
R. 5, 





Red Oak, Iowa 





Upland Nursery Stock 
Excellent quality. Strawberry plants a specialty. 

6) material. Spray pumps. Garden implements. 

8 corm. Seed oats. Ourown growing. Thisisa 

small advertisement. We put the value in our stock. 

Better inquire. It will pay you. 

Pails City Nursery, Falls City, Neb. 


SEED CORN 


Two bundred — | of my own growing. Al 
Reid@es Yellow Dent, of the same breeding as my 
corn. Wil test anu sell in the ear at 

; shetled and graded, $3.50 per bu.; sacks 

tree. Send your order earty. 


PRED McCULLOCH, 


Pedigreed Grimms Alfalfa 


am and Mont. alfaifa. Silver King and 
uneeees to seed corn. Field seeds. Ask for price 
Hes Davis SEED CO., St. Peter, Minn. 


400 BU. REID’S YELLOW DENT 


Bred for heavy yields. Send forfolder. E.8. DYAS 
& SONS, Bellevue, towa. 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 





Hartwick, Iowa 











of a high yleiding, carty maturing strain, $2.75 per bu. 


shelled, $3.00 in the ear. 
Robert B. Edwards, Williamsburg, Ia. 


SEED CORN ===" 





and » acer 
PLAINVIEW HOG AND SEED FARM 
Frank J. Rist, Box W, Humboldt, Neb. 





gage Seed Cern Samples and circular. Standard 
varieties Northern-Illinois home 
ee. Roneee dried, early and late, yellow and 

C, BRYANT, Princeton, Iilfnots. 


ALFALF 





GOOD recleaned, not trrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 





fee CORN 250s Dror ar, 


We each. Tests 97%,. Order from 


bu.. cotton bags 30c 
thisad. Alleo Joslin, R. 3, Holstein, Iowa. 








4 Samples and prices on re- 
‘ $ guest. STEWART GARNER, 
Clayton, IiMuots. 





Morning-Glories 
An lowa correspondent writes: 


“Please tell me how to destroy morti- 
ing-glories. I have seven acres of land 


| that was in hay for seventeen years, 


and then, when the morning-glories got 
the best of it, I broke it up and planted 
it to corn for two years. The morning- 
glories have been growing so close to 
the hills in the corn that I have not 
been able to do much with them. Half 
of this land is slough land and the 
other half is high ground. What can 
I plant on this land to get the best of 
the morning-glories in the shortest 
time?” 


We suggest that our correspondent 
seed this land to sorghum at the rate 
of eighty pounds per acre, the last 
week in May or the first week in June. 
Cut the sorghum for hay after the 
seeds begin to harden, and disk up the 
land and plant winter rye at the rate 
of six pecks per acre. Either pasture 
the rye or plow it up green, or harvest 
for a grain crop. After the rye is off 
the land, plant to buckwheat. The fol- 
lowing year, plant corn and give the 
cleanest possible cultivation. On land 
adapted to alfalfa, we would;make a 
serious effort to get a good stand of 
alfalfa. Alfalfa after it is well started 
generally gets the best of morning- 
gleries. The three or four cuttings 
which are necessary with alfalfa starve 
out the morning-glory roots. 

Where it is practical to pasture land 
infested with morning-glories, it is 
generally possible to get the best of it 
within two or three years by turning 
in sheep or hogs or both. The sheep 
eat the leaves, while the hogs seem to 
be especially fond of the underground 
root-stocks. 





Pruning Tomato Vines 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please give me information thru 
the columns of your paper in regard 
to pruning tomato vines. Do they bear 
better if pruned? When and how often 
should they be pruned? How many 
leaves or branches should be left on 
the main stem?” 

Pruning of tomatoes is practiced 
mostly in greenhouse culture and in 
small gardens where space is limited. 
Pruning hastens the ripening and in- 
creases the size of the fruit as well as 
the quality. When the vines are pruned 
there usually is less trouble from fun- 
gus diseases and the fruit is cleaner 
when picked, as it is/kept off the 
ground. Tomato vines should’ be 
pruned when they are set out, or 
shortly afterward, by pinching off the 
suckers or secondary le ~_ bu’ s found 
in the axils of the leaves. A strong 
stake should be driven beside each 
hill, or some other support provided to 
hold the vine off the ground. The 
plant must be tied to the stake soon 
after being planted, and all sprouts 
ought to be nipped as soon as they 
appear. When the plant reaches the 
top of the stake, it is. nipped off to 
prevent further growth upward. 

Few commercial growers of toma- 
toes go to the trouble of pruning and 
staking. The extra operation involves 
much extra labor, and, besides, they 
not only have to be tied to the stakes, 
but the stakes have to be pulled up 
and taken care of after the tomato 
crop is harvested. For the home gar- 
den, however, esvecially if one wants 
some extra fine tomatoes, it may be 
worth while to prume some of the 
vines. 


Seeding Clover in Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What do you think of sowing clover 
in corn at the last cultivation, using 
a special one-row seeder?’ 

There are possibilities in the seed- 
ing of clover and alfalfa in corn at 
the last cultivation, especially with 
early varieties of corn which are rath- 
er thin on the ground, or which are to 
be taken off for fodder or silage. Some 
of our readers have secured a good 
stand merely by broadcasting clover 
just before or just behind the culti- 
vator at the time of the last cultiva- 
tion. However, we would be inclined 
to prefer the use of the single-horse 
drill. 

A strong objection to this method of 
seeding is the interference of the corn 
stubs in the hay meadow the following 
year. About the only way to overcome 
this is to go over the land with a roller 
some time late in the fall, 





NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 


The “Wolverine Eight” 
Offers all Eight Cylinder 
advantages plus greater 
accessibility andeconomy 


You can grind the valves of a “Wolverine*Eight” quicker than 
you can grind the valves of any other motor. Valves are in the 
head, with detachable head. You can adjust the tappets in five 


minutes. 


Owners are averaging 17.7 miles to the gallon of gasoline—many even 
better than that. And the four full elliptic springs cut tire cost in half. 


V type é ht with 
ove valves 





Note these value features: 


Valve-in-the-head Ferro-Jackson motor, with- 
out cages or walking beams. Cylinders 3 x 342", 
48 H. P. Three bearing crankshaft.—Thermo- 
Syphon Cooling System, doing away with leaky 
pumps.—Dry Disc Clutch. Soft and easy in 
action.—Hotchkiss Drive without radius rods cx 
torsion rod.—Covert Transmission with Hyatt 
roller bearings. 

Large tires, considering the weight of the car 
—32 x 4"—non skid in the rear. 

Stewart Power Tire Pump connected and 
ready for use. Simply préss a lever and pull out 
the hose and you can inflate your tires. 





Auto Lite Starting and Lighting System.—Zenith Duplex 


Carburetor. 


Wide doors, front and 


genuine curled hair.—One man top. Curtains open with doors. 


rear——Extra thick upholstery. A-1 leather and 
Electric 


horn, etc. Write for catalog or go to nearest Jackson Dealer. 





four tull allptic sprn 


s make 


this the worlds aasieal oikog car 


Five Body Styles 


Five-Passenger Touring Car ‘ $1395 
Two-Passenger Roadster - « $1395 
Four-Passenger Cruiser, including five 

wire wheels $1495 

(Wood wheels ‘$100 less. ) 

Five-Passenger Sedan (Demountable 

we including regular top . 

b&b 


i 
field Sedan e 
All prices fe o. b. Aetiep. 





$2095 


JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


1507 E. Main Street 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


CAPITAL CITY CARRIAGE COMPANY, Distributors 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


















in thirty iitieinade 


trucks, etc, 


Telephone No. 84 


a For 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 55-C 


Plow and Pull 
wth FORD 


All that 4 Horses Can 


HE Pullford makes a 
ractical tractor out of 
or most any other car. 
asily attached to or removed from the car 

No holes to drill, no springs to remove. 


Pullford $135 « 


. Attached with clamps tocar frame, pulls plows, harrows, 
drills, mowers, binders, hayloaders, road graders, wagons 
Steel wheels with roller bearings and tires 16 
inches wide, two pairs of hardened Vanadium steel pinions 
one for plowing and one for hauling speed. A tractor with 
the reliability and durability of the Ford car. 
shipment, 


F. 6. B. 
uincy, Ul. 


Prompt 
Hundreds now at work. Write for catalog. 


Wafton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











BOVEE’S 


Bovee’s 
Bovee’s 


(and it’s good). 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 


At Manufacturer's Prices 


Get the benefit of our 21 years’ experience in manu- 
facturing and fostalling furnaces. 
Get our free three-colur catalog. 


PIPELESS FURNACES 


Central Heating Furnaces 
Regular Piped Furnaces 


VE 40% OF COST 
Save One-Third of Your Fuel 


Get our positive Guarantee 


195 W. Eighth Street, 





WATERLOO, 10 Wa 








SEED CORN 


200 bushels select K. B. Yellow Dent seed corn for 
sale. Shelled and sorted, of high yielding quality; 
price $2.50 per bushel. 
A. HOOL & SON, 


Cordova, Iowa 


Seed Corn! 


Only $3 per bu. in the = 
bushel and ship en appro 


Seed Cora! 


Famous Silver King. Matures in lesa than 100 days. 
B, grow and handle evers 


W. P. Coon, Seed Corn’ Expert, Ames, Iowa 
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Growing Drafters on the Average 
Farm 


Fifteen years ago, I bought my first 
registered mare, and my reason for 
buying a registered mare was that I 
thought I could make more money out 
of a good registered mare than I could 
out of an ordinary grade mare. This 
mare weighed about 1,900 pounds. She 
raised a good filly cort the first sea- 
son. This filly grew into a good mare, 
and I sold her for more money than I 
paid for the dam. I then. bought an 
imported mare that was extra good. 
1 have raised colts for the last four- 
teen years, from pure-bred mares, and 
have never been able to keep a stal- 
lion colt until he was two years old, 
because there was always someone 
who wanted to buy at a price that gave 
me a good profit. 

I have kept the best fillies, or have 
made the other fellow pay a price that 
would yield me a good profit on them. 

In times gone by, imported animals 
have sold for a much higher price 
than animals which were bred here in 
America. Upon inquiring from an im- 
porter for a reason for this range in 
prices, I was told that the imported 
horses were larger and better grown 
than the American-bred ones. I looked 
around at the imported horses I knew, 
and decided that they were right; but 
at the same time I concluded that if 
we would feed and take care of our 
horses in America, and mate them 
properly when they were to produce 
colts, we could raise just as good 
horses here as they can in the Old 
Country, and I am glad to say that the 
recent International has proven the 
wisdom of my contention beyond any 
question of a doubt. 

Concerning the weights that I have 
been able to develop in my horses, I 
can give you the following statement: 

In 1914 I raised a stallion foal which 
suffered some set-backs, but at the age 
of six- months and thirteen days, he 
weighed 1,000 pounds. At that time I 
had not heard of a colt so young as 
that weighing 1,000 pounds. 

In 1915 I had two filly foals that 
were quite promising, and I gave them 
a good chance, and one of them, at the 
age of six months and five days, 
weighed 1,000 pounds. The other one 
weighed 1,000 pounds at exactly six 
months of age. 

During 1916 I had two stallion foals. 
When I started for the Missouri State 
Fair with them, one was five and one- 
half months old, and weighed 980 
pounds, The other was four months 
old and weighed 850 pounds. While at 
the state fair, they took the distem- 
per, so did not weigh so much for a 
time thereafter. However, I weighed 
one of them when he was eight months 
old, and he weighed 1,175 pounds, and 
when the other one was six months 
and nine days old he weighed 1,025 
pounds. They were weaned at the 
time I weighed them. 

It is my opinion that any man who 
will take proper care of his colts, and 
who uses the proper kind of horses 
for breeding purposes, can do what I 
have done, because my way is simple. 

I never give my colts any cow’s milk 
nor any other milk than what they get 
from their mothers. When they are 
about four weeks old, I feed them 
some oats. They begin by nibbling at 
the oats, but before long they usually 
have an appetite to consume more than 
I feed, and I then increase the oats. 
When they become accustomed to this, 
I feed some bran along with the oats. 
When the flies begin to be trouble- 
some, I put the mares in a barn or 
shed. I feed them all they will eat, 
but never fasten them in the barn. 
They run in and out as much as they 
Please, 

I have a clover meadow next to the 
barn, and they eat lots of this clover, 
which I think improves the ration 
very much. I give the colts about the 
Same feed thruout the first winter, 
With the addition of some corn during 
the cold weather, as I consider corn a 
fine winter feed. 

I think no other stock will pay a 
young man any better profit than good 
pure-bred mares, provided he takes 
Proper care of them, and feeds the 
Colts well. However, if he is of the 
opinion that feed is thrown away when 
fed to a mare and her colt, even with 
800d pasture, he had. better not try 
he pure-bred horse business. 

Pure-bred mares will raise good 










Mitchell Junior—a 40 h. p. Six 


20-inch Wheelbase 
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$1460 i= 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheslkiess 





John W. Bate’s Way 


Of Building a Lifetime Car 


We urge you to see how John 
W. Bate thinks a great car should 
be built. 


Mr. Bate, the great efficiency 
expert, has spent 14 years on the 
Mitchell. This model factory— 
covering 45 acres — was built 
and equipped by him. 


He has aimed to build this 
single type at the lowest factory 
cost. His methods will save us 
on this year’s output at least 
$4,000,000. And he puts that 
saving into extras, to give you 
a better car. 


The Extras 


The latest Mitchells have 


31 extra features — 
24 per cent added luxury— 
100 per cent over-strength. 


The 31 extras are features 
which most cars omit. Things 
like a power tire pump, ball- 
bearing steering gear, dash- 
board engine primer, etc. 


The added luxury is paid fot 
by savings in our new body 





plant. We have added 24 per 
cent this year to finish, uphol- 
stery and trimmings, to make 
this the beauty car. 


The vast over-strength means 
alifetime car. In the past three 
years we have doubled our mar- 
gins of safety. 


Over 440 parts are built of 
toughened steel. All safety 
parts are oversize. Parts which 
get a major strain are built of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 


Several Mitchells have already 
run over 200,000 miles—over 40 
years of ordinary service. In the 
past two years, nota single Bate 
spring has broken. 





TWO SIZES 


Mitchell — 2,00 7-ceseneee Six, 


with 127-inch wheelbase and 
a highly-developed 48-horsepower motor. 


Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 
e e 5. 
Mitchell Junior er" 


lines, with 120-inch wheelbase and a 40-horse- 
power motor— 4 -inch smaller bore. 
Price $1150, f. 0. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convertible 
bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 

















None Like Them 


You will find no other car like 
Mitchells. Most of our extras 
are found in Mitchells only, 
John W. Bate’s methods are 
used in this factory alone. Our 
body designs are exclusive. 


Go see what these things mean 
to you. See the extra features, 
extra beauty, extra strength. 
See if you want a fine car with- 
out them. If you do not know 
the nearest Mitchell dealer, ask 
us for his name. 


The $1150 Model 


Mitchell Junior is almost like 
the Mitchell, but a little smaller. 
But even this size is roomy and 
powerful. The wheelbase is 
120 inches. 


See which size you want, and 
which style of body. All are 
Bate-built cars. And each one 
offers at least 20 per cent extra 
value. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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colts and do all of the work on the 
average farm. Some years ago, I had 
a good hand who put out twenty-five 
acres of oats and thirty-five acres of 
corn with two mares. We also put up 
forty tons of hay with them. Each 
year they raise colts. We put the 
colts in the barn and fed them well 
and cared for them. I took them to 
three county fairs the past fall, and 
they took first and second every time 
they were shown. This proves to me 
that a mare can raise a good colt and 
do a lot of farm work at the same 
time. As a matter of fact, I go on the 
assumption that the mare’s work will 
pay the feed bill, and you will have 
the colt clear, if it is a pure-bred, and 
if a man wants to sell a good colt, he 
soon realizes that there is a good 
profit in such operations. 

I feel that I have omitted a number 
of things that might well have been 





contained in this article, but in clos- 
ing I want to state that the pure-bred 
horse business has been profitable for 
me, and that I helieve any young man 
who will handle it properly can make 
it profitable for himself. I believe the 
princival factors which make for suc- 
cess are the use of high-class breeding 
arimals, judicious care, and liberal 
feeding of the youngsters after they 
are born. I might add that it is my 
opinion that the most satisfactory sys- 
tem for the average man is to use his 
mares for at least most of the farm 
work, and allow them to produce the 
foals besides. It is my personal opinion 
that the draft horse business offers 
as great a future at this time as it 
ever has, and that appreciation for 
the good ones is increasing each year. 
—Paper by William Hartmann, read 
at the Short Course Meeting of Mis- 
souri Farmers, 





Cane Hay Versus Sudan Grass 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Which is better for cow feed, cane 
hay or Sudan grass?” 

What small experience we have had 
with these two feeds leads us to prefer 
the cane hay. A number of our read- 
ers, however, have come to prefer Su- 
dan grass because of its finer stems. 
While Sudan grass may not be as pal- 
atable as cane hay when it is allowed 
to mature, yet when it is cut before 
the seeds get hard, it seems to make 
a first-class quality of hay for all kinds 
of stock. We do not know of any defi- 
nite experiments comparing Sudan 
grass and cane hay, and until such are 
made will be inclined to look on the 
two hays as about equal in feeding 
value. The chemical analyses indicate 
very little difference between the two. 
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The Farm Loan Act Again 








To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read with interest your editorial 
in the issue of February 16th, on the 


federal farm loan act, and also the 
letter of Mr. Halfwassen, of my old 
county of Cerro Gordo, which brought 
out your criticism. 

I fully agree with you that any 
agency which artificially raises the 
price of farm land is a bad thing; but 
the 
way of better conditions is sure to 
raise the price of farm lands, and, as 
a matter of fact, of all other lands. 
Increased land values are an evil, be- 
cause they lay as a burden on produc- 
tion the benefits derived from prog- 
ress; but we can not stop progress 
because it increases the value of lands. 
The evils of land monopoly must be 
dealt with in some other way. So far 
as the federal farm loan act is con- 
cerned, your objection to it seems to 
be that it will induce people to buy 
more land than they really need, for 
speculative purposes. From this con- 
clusion, I wish to file my dissent. All 
other loaning systems permit of loans 
for speculative purposes. The federal 
farm loan system does not. The only 
purposes for which loans can be made 
are specified in the act. The farmer 
who borrows under the act must be 
engaged or about to become engaged 
in the cultivation of the land mort- 
gaged. It would therefore be impos- 
sible, under the act, for the man men- 
tioned in your editorial and in Mr. 
Ha'fwassen’s letter, to buy a piece of 
land and rent it, paying for it with the 
federal farm loan. If he buys it under 
this system, he must cultivate it. 

Loans under this system can be 
made for those purposes only which 
are authorized in the act. These pur- 
poses are to buy land which the bor- 
rower must them cultivate, to buy ad- 
ditional land which he must cultivate, 
or to buy or build other things which 
are of distinct agricultural value. He 
may also borrow to pay off an old in- 
debtedness. 

He may, of course, borrow for the 
purpose of buying land which he in- 
tends to cultivate by means of hired 
labor. Speculators in land do not or- 
dinarily care to incur the chances of 
financial loss which are inherent in 
the working of land thru hired labor; 
but it-is theoretically possible, under 
the federal farm loan act, for a man 
te borrow money for the purpose of 
helping to pay for farm lands which 
he expects to operate by hired labor 
exclusively. This might conceivably 
result in speculation in lands if it were 
not for two facts, both indicated in the 
law itself. 

The first of these facts is that loans 
can be made only to natural persons, 
so that corporations may not borrow. 
If corporations could borrow, a group 
of financiers, or a very rich man, could 
form a little corporation for the pur- 
pose of buying farms and operating 
them by hired labor, thus opening up 
the possibility of an extensive system 
of I-nd monopoly and speculation, sup- 
ported in part by borrowings secured 
uncor this system; but the require- 
ment that loans can be made to nat- 
ural persons only avoids this danger. 

The second safeguard is that no bor- 
rower under this system may borrow 
an aggregate of more than $10,000. Un- 
der corn belt conditions, this would 
give him only enough money to pay 50 
per cent of the purchase price of a 
farm of 120 acres. There is not much 
darc¢er of land speculation in this, be- 
cause, while a man may join two farm 
loan associations or more in different 
territories where he has farms, he can 
not borrow an aggregate of more than 
$10,000 in all the associations to which 
he may belong. Loans of this size do 
not lend themselves to the speculative 
purchase of lands under corn belt con- 
ditions. 

Mien who rent out their lands can 
not borrow under this system. Men 
who do not cultivate their lands can 
not borrow. Men who wish to carry 
on operations calling for loans of more 
than $10,000 can not borrow. Except 
for the purpose of refunding outstand- 
ing indebtedness, or paying the pur- 
chase price of lands, all loans must be 
made for improvements and equip- 
ment on the farm. The financial pres- 
sure of this system everywhere, there- 
fore, is exerted in favor of the actual 
working farmer, as distinguished from 
the man who acquires land for any 
other purpose except production. Such 
being .the case, it is hard to see-how 
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Motorists everywhere are talking of 
i} the startling feat performed by a Chal- 
mers 7-passenger touring car in Chicago. 
Something new has been discovered in 
motor-car achievements. 
never before attempted, never before 
| done by an automobile. To set a mark 
of 586.8 miles through Chicago’s busy 
streets.was a feat in itself. But to do it 
all on high gear. To make it a non-stop 
motor run. To carry four passengers. 
And to show 14 miles to the gallon of 
fuel. Adds the cap sheaf of surprise. 


Chalmers 7-Passenger Touring Car—Price $1350 Detroit 


Unequalled Performance 


By Chalmers 7 -Passenger— 
Sets All Motorists Talking 


When we started out to attempt the 
‘Let us make this com- 
plete. Let us omit nothing that can add to 
to the difficulty of performance. 
leave nothing for the future.” The Contest 
Board of the American Automobile Asso- 


Something 


ciation certifies 
true. 


this consistent, 
car. 


that did this. 





feat we said: ‘ 


It has set its seal upon the facts. 
You can have this flexibility, this economy, 


Chalmers dealers have on their show- 
room floors, twin brothers .of the car 


7-passenger Chalmers in all details. 


Let us 


that these statements are 


solid satisfaction in your 


It was a standard, stock 








ble. Drive the car yourself. Feel the charm of a Chalmers. 














Touring Car, 7-passenger $1350 
Touring Car, 5-passenger 1250 


(All prices f. 0. b. Detroit and subject to change without notice.) 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY 


| See the car. Learn WHY this unheard of feat_was possi- 


Touring Sedan,7-passenger $1850 
Roadster, . 3-passenger 1250 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Limousine, 7-passenger . $2550 
Town Car, 7-passenger . 


2550 



































it will add to speculative values. And 
we all agree, I think, that it is the 
speculative value which injures indus- 
try instead of the economic value. 
The loans under the federal farm 
loan system are made at 5 per cent, 
and they are repaid in semi-annual or 
annual installments running over peri- 
ods of from five to forty years. We 
are trying to standardize the period at 
thirty-six years, because the farm is 
not tied up for thirty-six years, but 
the loan may be paid off on any inter- 
est date after five years, in whole or 
in part. By means of the amortiza- 
tion system, a loan of $10,000 may be 
carried on an annual payment of $600 
a year, and will be entirely paid off in 
thirty-six annual payments of $600. 
This includes an interest charge of 5 
per cent per annum, and an amortiza- 
tion payment of 1 per cent. It is to be 
hoped that these easy terms will not 
result in any scramble for land; and, 
in view of the fact that nobody can 
berrow except those who intend to use 


the land, we do not believe that they 


will so result. For the farmers who 
take advantage of them, however, it 
is confidently predicted that they will 
be enabled to carry their indebtedness 
for things which they actually need on 
easier terms than any other system 
which has ever been offered to the 
American farmer. 

There are, of course, many good 
loans which are not eligible under our 
system, and there will always be many 





farmers who will prefer to borrow: thru 
the regular loan agencies. Every 
farmer must be his own judge of this. 
I do not believe, however, that this 
system, operating as it does in the in- 
terest of actual farming, will have half 
the effect in boosting land values that 
the existing loan system has had, 
which loans to any owner of farm 
lands, whether he lives in the city or 
country, whether he works the land 
himself or rents it out. 
HERBERT QUICK. 
Member Farm Loan Board. 


Contagious Abortion 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I want to very highly commend the 
article by D. M. Campbell, in your is- 
sve of March 30th. His ideas coincide 
with those of Doctor Williams, of the 
New Yerk station. Thru a two years’ 
fight with the dreaded abortion, the 
only advice I received that was even 
of partial help was that received from 
a bulletin published by the New York 
station, with Doctor Williams as au- 
thority. Six months’ effort, properly 
directed, would have done more to 
eradicate the disease from my herd 
than the two years’ work done previ- 
ous to following Doctor Williams’ di- 


rections. 
J. E. GOODENOW. 
Jackson County, Iowa, 








Vegetables. 


The U.S. Dept. of Agriculture rec- 
ommends that you rid your seeds and 

il of infection before planting, with 
the greatest known disinfectant— 


FORM ELDER TEE 


It prevents eene scab and black-leg 
that attacks beets and other vegetables. 
It guards against onion rot and onion 
smut and smudge, cucumber root rot. 
It prevents mould in celery, lettuce, 
el ode bok ae ae 
to jore Nn 
i int bottle of our Formaldehyde 
costs 35 cents. Big scientific book with 
full directions sent free upon request. 
PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK12 
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| Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants growin it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


—— 


























Strawberries 


There is a period of four or five 
weeks in late May and June, which 
some people like the best of all the 
year. That is when the home-grown 
strawberries are at their best. Straw- 


berries make a few people sick, and 
there are a few others who don’t care 
much for them. But there are many 
people—and I am one of them—who 
think that the strawberry is the finest 
fruit that grows. 

Do you have a strawberry bed on 
your farm? If not, why not set out 
one this spring? Late April and early 
May is the best time of all the year 
to plant strawberries. Prepare the land 
just as you would for corn. Put the 
rows about four feet apart, and plant 
about eighteen inches apart in the 
rows. , But, first of all, you must buy 
your plants. If convenient, buy them 
in the neighborhood; but in any case 
be sure as to what variety you are 
getting. Some varieties are absolute- 
ly worthless, unless planted in con- 
nection with other varieties, for the 
reason that their flowers have only 
pistils and will not set fruit unless 
other varieties are planted with them 
whose flowers have both stamens and 
pistils. I have planted many differ- 
ent kinds of strawberries, and have 
come to the conclusion that, every- 
thing considered, there is just one 
variety that is really worth while un- 
der ordinary corn belt conditions. That 
variety is the Senator Dunlap. It is 
now grown more extensively in the 
corn belt states than all the other va- 
rieties put together—and rightfully so. 
The berries are a dark red, and often- 
times the flesh is red well in toward 
the center. The first berries are of 
excellent size, and when they are dead 
ripe the green sepals curl back, mak- 
ing an .unusually attractive looking 
berry. As the season wears on, the 
berries get rather small, but this is 
true of practically all varieties. The 
Senator Dunlap produces more runners 
than most other sorts, and for this 
reason will stand more abuse, and yet 
produce a fair yield of berries. 

Another good variety, very similar 
to the Senator Dunlap in most re- 
spects, is the Warfield. But the War- 
field produces blossoms without sta- 
mens, and for this reason must be 
planted with some such variety as the 
Senator Dunlap if it is to produce 
anything at all. If I were planting just 
one variety, I certainly would depend 
on the Senator Dunlap. 

The most practical way to plant 
strawberries on the average farm is 
with a spade. Let one man take a 
spade and stick it in the ground eight 
or ten inches, and wiggle it back and 
forth so as to leave a crack. Then 
the other can put the strawberry roots 
in the crack thus made, and push dirt 
solidly around the roots. By this time, 
the man with the spade has another 
slit in the ground. It is surprising how 
rapidly two people can set out straw- 
berries, operating in this way. The 
plants generally are carried in a buck- 
et or basket. If the day is very hot 
and sunshiny, it is essential to see that 
the roots are kept moist. Above all, 
make sure that the dirt is packed firm- 
ly around the roots, but there is no 
need in taking any great length of 
time in spreading out the roots. Mere- 
ly see that they are not wadded to- 
gether, 

_After planting, give clean cultiva- 
tion once a week. It is harder to keep 
weeds down in the strawberry bed 
than in corn. But no matter how often 
you cultivate the strawberry bed with 
horses, you will have to do some hand 
hoeing. 

Soon after the plants have been set 
out, they begin to run. This is all 
right; let the plants send out all .the 
runners they want to, provided you 
Can still go thru with the horse culti- 
Vator. 

During the summer, there are a 
number of insects and diseases which 
attack strawberry plants. It is pos- 
Sible to prevent some of these trou- 





bles by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture and lead arsenate. But ordinarily 
the troubles are not serious enough to 
justify spraying. Occasionally plants 
will die for no apparent reason. But 
when you examine the roots, you find 
either that a big, fat, white grub has 
been eating them, or else numerous 
clusters of small plant lice have been 
sucking ,the juice out of the roots. 
There really is nothing practical that 
can be done for either of these trou- 
bles. To prevent white grubs, plant 
strawberries on land which has not 
been in sod for several years. 

In the fall, cover the strawberry bed 
with straw. The straw helps to pre- 
vent winter killing, keeps down weeds 
the following spring, and helps to keep 
the berries clean. 

Strawberries are easy to grow ex- 
cept for the fact that they need at- 
tention just at the time corn must be 
tended to. For that reason, you hard- 
ly ever see a good strawberry bed on 
the ordinary farm. Strawberries are a 
mighty fine fruit, but let me warn you 
not to plant a very big bed unless you 
are sure that you will have plenty of 
time and enthusiasm for them during 
the summer, when ordinary farm work 
is most pressing. 





Kansas County Agent Work 
Pays 


That the farm bureau is an invest- 
ment for a county, and not an expense, 
has been clearly demonstrated. In some 
cases, a single farm has profited suf- 
ficiently in dollars and cents to pay 
the entire cost of the bureau for a year. 

In Allen county, Kansas, a ten-acre 
orchard, which the purchaser intended 
to dig out, was, at the suggestion of 
the county agent, pruned and sprayed. 
In a single season, it netted the owner 
$1,476. 

Sweet clover used as a green manure 
crop in that county has increased the 
yield of corn an average of nineteen 
bushels an acre on several farms, and 
has furnished from three to‘five times 
as much pasture an acre as native 
grass. 

By carefully studying comparatively 
the methods of filling a large number 
of silos, changes were suggested in the 
organization and management of crews 
that saved many silo owners from 25 
to 50 cents a ton on their filling ex- 
pense. 

One mother-daughter canning club in 
Leavenworth county—a farm bureau 
enterprise—canned almost ten thou- 
sand quarts of vegetables, fruits, and 
meats. Drainage systems have been 
worked out on a large number .of 
farms in the county, reclaiming other- 
wise valueless land that is now worth 
several thousand dollars. 

Variety tests of the wheat grown in 
Leavenworth county showed that Cur- 
rell outyielded other varieties an aver- 
age of five arid one-half bushels an 
acre in that county. The substitution 
of this variety for poorer producers is 
adding materially to the profits of 
many Leavenworth county farms. 

On sixteen Leavenworth county 
farms, plots of ground were sown with 
oats treated with formaldehyde for 
smut control, and similar plots were 
sown with untreated seed. The aver- 
age loss by smut on plots untreated 
was 2 per cent, while on the treated 
plots the loss was too small for figures. 

Leavenworth county grows 15,000 
acres of oats, and the loss from smut 
amounts to nearly 300 acres of that 
area each year. Farmers in that coun- 
ty plow, prepare, sow and harvest that 
many acres of oats each year, and get 
nothing but the straw for their work. 
The farm bureau has shown how this 
loss may be prevented, and an unusu- 
ally large number of the members are 
now saving the grain which was for- 
merly lost. 





Grinding Corn for Hogs 


An Iowa correspandent writes: 

“Will it pay me to grind corn for 
my spring pigs on pasture?” 

Only a very few experiments indi- 
cate that it pays to grind corn for 
hogs. ‘The bulk of the experience is 
in favor of feeding corn on the ear. 
The next best method of feeding corn 
in the summer-time to hogs on pas- 
ture is to shell it and soak it for 
twelve hours. It may pay to grind 
oats for hogs, but it rarely pays to 
grind corn. The younger pigs espe- 
cially seem to be able to grind corn 
for themselves to advantage, 
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pe adit 


G-Number 446072 " 


If people were numbered instead of named, you could 
not felt a single thing about one of them—whether man, sl 
woman, giant, pigmy, good or bad. 

The same thing is true of woodwork. Ask for wood- ran) (=) 


ut 
work and you get what you get. Ask for Curtis Wood- — 
work and you get 4 definite quality and a known service. 








Know Curtis Woodwork by its trademark, stamped 
on every piece. When applied to woodwork this name 
carries a meaning of character as definite as that im- 
lied by the name men, 

Your dealer can probably show you Curtis Woodwork. 

He can show you a big catalog full of hundreds of de- 
signs—many new ones that will remain good for all time. 

Consult your dealer about your home: lans. | Askhim 
about the advantages of Curtis ‘ ime” Service, 
Look carefully over the handsome, labor. “saving pieces 
of Curtis Built-in Furniture. 1 l 


Send for Home Book—Free 


Write your choice of these bookg on the coupon and mail it 
now. ‘Better Built Homes,’’ Vol. 11—$2,700 and under; Vol. III 
—$2,700 to $4,500. Which shall be our gift to you? 

These books contain floor plans, exterior and interior views, 
Free and without obligation. . 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
1496-159 S$. Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and DiStributing Plants at 























BE 


Fy 


Clinton, lowa 
—e obligation send 








Clinton, Iowa Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Wausau, Wis. Chicago vol. i1—Homes, $2,700 down 
Oklahoma City Sioux City,Iowa Detroit Topeka, Kan. Vol. 11]—Homes, $2,700 to $4,500, 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington Mark the book you wish, 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete sat- ,  e 
isfaction to its users. ‘‘We’re not satisfied unless you are.” 
R. F. D. Town 
State. 








Delivered to You Free 


colors, and sizes in the famous 
ine of bicycles. All are pictured 
in i saul colors in our new i917 catalog. 
here are many other models also— in fact 
the most com mplete line line of bicycles in the worid, 
all at FACTOR CES, from $15.75, $16.95, 
up. There is a Mead oerae to suit the taste of every 

rider — electric Ji hted Mot orbike models, Racers, Juniors 
) for children; ge too — all at prices made pos- 

sible only by = Factory-direct-to-Rider selling policy. 

"bicycle 


30 Days Free Trial siastc-: 


OI PRET to » TnGES FULLY PREPAID. 7) 
Sim TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 
pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, and 
make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
uence your decision. The trial 


to-Rider Baan: 20% 


% you decide actory-fo to keep it —is the oldest and most 
) successful bicycle concern in the world, with a 











We will send the 


make no effort toi 
is all at our astnerwae 


Service department that cares for the and 
repair r .. of ,more then a million riders. With 
_— we ship goes a iiicate of 


i = ae for Fi "Five ¥. 

Ces ps, Horns, ready- 
i Parts & Repairs = to- tee front and rear 
xX wheels, Inner Tubes, Tool Kits, etc., etc. 

Repair parts for all bic cycles anc and coaster-brakes, 

all accurately pictured and described in the 


sundry pa. Res oe the he big new Ranger Catalog. All 






RANGE 

Motorbike Model 

We have placed a Special 

Deposit of $5000 ir in the 

eat First National 

ank of Chicago to guar- 

antee to you the faithful perform- 

ence of the unusual trial agreement. 


MEAD 








merican novel- 
ties in ‘cones ‘and attachments at TIRES 
frices 60 low they will astonish you. 
-Ride ts fie ee to ride and ex- 
r tS hive” “RANGER” bi- 
és. Select the model 
you prefer. and om you whe and enjoy it, make 
money by boo! booking the orders of your aA. 
but write today for this 
oO on ny a catalog, also 
rticulars of the 
gigit* pew, offer. oy elect for 30 Daya press the“ RANG- 
a picye te Jee lect for jaye kn I. You canpot 
Dept.!-1/5, CHICAGO 












BEFORE You BUY 2! BE sure and get my ! Before you 
a manure spreader (gasoline engine, 
separator or tractor) of any make, or kind, or price, first get 
Galoway’ ‘8 1517 posistdpa biggest, most important book and greates' 
money-saver for my customers I ever put out! Get my proposition to you 
and compare it with all others; then be your own judge! We are actu : 
manufacturers and sell direct to you from our factory. We specialize [= 


on the lines we offer. We were first to offer manure spreaders, en- £726 
ines, separators direct from the factory at one small profit. We f 





















ave made the manufacturing and selling of these lines a life busi- § 






ness. You can’t afford to buy a manure spreader or any of the other 
Galloway lines until you first get our prices and our proposition. 
my prices before you buy! Cash or Time. 


UNDENIABLE PROOF! 

















I saved ring a Gallo 1 Believe I a better 
know it iss yhny ovre ader thant render thaa an was offer me here 
could have bought here for fort 

Geo. A.T. Miller, Orelia, Neb. 







oepinent mech. it ie a ader as money can bay. 3 
A sates | eee reer 


THE WM. CALLOWAY CO., 229Galloway St2, Waterloo, lowa 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their expcrience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








State Poultry Aid 


The bill to give state aid to pouitry 
associations, whieh was introduced 
early in the session of the legislature 
which recently closed, finally passed. 

The bill was passed substantially as 
introduced. There were two amend- 
ments—one providing that the state 
show should not be held in the same 
location more than once in three years 
was offered by some of the poultry 
people themselves, and was not op- 
posed from any source. The other 
amendment was added by the senate 
appropriation committee. This pro- 
vides that any poultry association re- 
ceiving state aid for its show must 
raise an amount of money not less 
than the sum received from the state. 
The bill as passed provides one hun- 
dred dollars annually for each county 
in the state which shall hold an exhi- 
bition in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the bill. It further provides 
five hundred dollars annually as aid 
to a state show, to be organized and 
held by the county associations re- 
ceiving state aid. 

This measure ought to give a great 
stimulus to the poultry breeding indus- 
tey of the state, and should return 
good dividends, not only in increased 
pure-bred poultry, but in eggs and 
market poultry as well. This is virtu- 
ally the same bill introduced by Sen- 
ator White in the legislative session 
of two years ago, at which time it 
failed to pass because of the opposi- 
tion of certain men and interests in 
the state, who at that time were en- 
deavoring to secure the passage of a 
bill to create a state poultry bureau 
with a paid secretary at the head of 
it, and which would have eaten up 
most of the aid to poultry in overhead 
charges. These same men this year 
gave hearty support to the bill which 
was passed, evidently having come to 
realize that it was a much better bill 
for the poultry interests than a bureau 
measure was likely to prove. The bill 
as enacted this year carries with it a 
very much larger appropriation than 
asked for two years ago. 

Senator White, of Benton county, 
who introduced the measure, and en- 
gineered it thru the senate, and Rep- 
resentative Mackey, of Benton county, 
who had charge of it in the house, 
both deserve special mention for their 


untiring efforts in behalf of the bill, 
and for their skill in handling the 
measure 


The administration of the money 
will be the same as is provided in the 
farmers’ institute bill, and the funds 
appropriated for a state show will be 
handied in a similar manner. Under 
provisions of the bill, every cent ap- 
propriated will go to the aid of the lo- 
cal associations, and not one penny 
will be diverted to salaries, or admin- 
istrative charges. It is a fine thing for 
lowa that our state legislature is get- 
ting away from the idea of creating 
bureaus and squandering money in 
overhead charges, and is insisting in 
its legislative enactments that any fin- 
ancia!l aid given shall be used for the 
purposes of the grant, without any de- 
ductions for salaries or administrative 
charges. 

In the house, there were only three 
votes registered against the measure. 
In connection with its passing, an epi- 
sode occurred which created great 
merriinent and enthusiasm among the 
legislators. Representative Starzinger, 
of Polk county, who can crow so near- 
ly like Chanticleer himself as to de- 
esive his hearers, upon the announce- 
ment that the bill had carried, crowed 
long, loud and lustily. The legislators 
and spectators at first thought were 
persuaded that a real rooster had been 
introduced into the house for the oc- 
casiou. 





Boasting Too Much 


There are some questions on which 
it seems difficult to get a truthful 
report. A poultry breeder who, in oth- 
e¥ affairs, is strictly truthful, will 
sometimes “forget” the price his eggs 
have cost him. He may overestimate 





the number of 290-egg hens in his 
flock. Helen Dow Whittaker, in her 
report on the All Northwest Egg-Lay- 
ing Contest, sounds a timely note when 
she says: 

“Egg-laying contests and ambitious 
poultry men have heralded the 200- 
egg hen, which, after all, in the best 
of flocks, is one in ten or less. When 
we have had a good egg yield, we have 
rushed the story into print, until the 
consumer has had a right to believe 
that 50 per cent egg yields in winter 
were the normal thing, and that it was 
merely a question of getting the right 
stock to reproduce stock composed 
largely of ‘200-eggers.’ If we poultry 
people have so educated the buying 
public, why should they not demand 
eggs at 25 cents a dozen, with wheat 
at $58 per ton? I am giad to call at- 
tention to the fact that it cost us 16% 
cents to feed the average bird in the 
contest for the month of March. The 
average egg production per fowl for 
all fowls competing was 6.63. The 
maximum egg production was 27. We 
need to make poultry raising pay (1) 
to produce laying strains; (2) to house 
and feed for the maximum of eggs; 
(3) to buy feeds in quantity at whole- 
sale rates, at the season of lowest 
prices; (4) to educate the public as to 
the cost of egg production, and then 
thru organization to boost the price 
of poultry products to cover cost of 
production pilus a living wage for the 
poultryman.” 





Too Much Tankage for Chickens 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Our chickens have been dying for 
three weeks. They stand around in a 
droopy condition for a day or two be- 
fore they die. Some of them, but not 
all, keep an eye closed, opening it if 
touched on the head. The first few 
that died, of the three dozen that are 
dead, had their combs and wattles 
swollen, the combs being almost black. 
Most of them die during the night, and 
are found lying under the roosts in 
the morning. Upon opening them, the 
eges that were being formed were 
found to be surrounded by a yellow- 
ish water, and in some of them the 
largest eggs were dried up. The gall 
was enlarged, and the liver seemed 
larger than normal. They had quite a 
bit of fat about the intestines. W® 
feed oats in the morning and corn in 
the evening, as muéh as they will 
clean up readily, and they have access 
to tankage, clam shells, sand and slack 
coal, and water. They have the range 
of the farm.” 

At the fime this letter was written, 
we were still having cold weather, and 
hence we think the swelling of the 
combs and wattles of the first birds 
which died was caused by frost. The 
other troubles indicate liver disease, 
from eating too much rich food. Prob; 
ably the tankage is at the root of the 
trouble. The only thing one can do 


when birds reach this stage is to kill 
and burn the sick birds. 
diet of the birds that are not sick. Cut 
out the tankage, and reduce the quan- 
tity of corn. Compees the birds to ex- 
ercise, and give green food. When 
chickens are out of condition, mites 
and lice multiply rapidly. Treat them 
for these pests. Give a dose of epsom 
salts once every two weeks to the en- 
tire flock; allow a teaspoonful to two 
hens in the mash. Try to avoid this 
condition by controlling the food and 
giving green food thru the winter. 





The Spring Loss 

Each spring brings to our desk in- 
quiries regarding the loss among hens. 
Hens are found dead on the roost, or 
on the floor in a dying condition. 
Often the statement is made that the 
hens were laying well immediately be- 
fore dying. This condition is not un- 
common; the loss of an occasional bird 
is to be . To cheer the farm- 
er’s wife who is inclined to reproach 
herself over the death of every hen, 
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knife and one handy paring knife. 


crucible steel, stone groun 


cocobolo, 





Gentlemen: 


"NAME OF NE NEW SUBSCRIBER 





\° 


Name........-. 





THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around the kitchen. 
This fine.three-piece set comprises one 8- inch slicer, one sturdy 64-inch butcher 
The blades are of the very best tempered 
under water, swedged, etched and finished with 
the highest polish it is possible to put on metal. 
beveled edges, through tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Guaranteed to be strictly first class in every way. 


Given as a premium for a club of three NEW subscribers to WALLACES’ | 
FARMER at the special club rate of 75c each per year. . 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. | 


inclosed please find $2.25 to pay for the following three 
new subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for one year each. 


in return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the ° “Quality” Knife Set. 


ES De ee ee Town 


The handles are genuine 
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Second Session Opens June 4th. 


Highland Park College, 





Highland Park College Summer School 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


First Session Opens May 15th and Continues 12 Weeks. 
12 Weeks’ Course Given in 10 Weeks. 


The Highland Park College Summer School for the training of teachers will be one of 


the most complete Summer Schools held in Lowa this year. Classes will be organized at 
the opening of both sessions in all subjects required for any grade of certificate, either 
county or state, also in practically all college and technical subjects. Special classes in 

griculture, Domestic Science, Manual Training and Physics for rural teachers. Students 
who take these subjects may have their grades transfered from the college records to 
their certificates without having to take the examinations inthem. Every member of 
the large college faculty retained for the Summer School work and all the shops and 
laboratories will be open to Summer School students. Send for large Summer School 


giving complete informethn re lative to Summer School work. 
DR. GEO. P. MAGILL, President, 107 Zuclid Ave.., 


Address 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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we quote from a circular letter sent 
out from Pullman, Washington, to the 
contestants in the All Northwest Lay- 
ing Contest: 

“March brought about the culmina- 
tion of digestive disorders in the birds 
that did not stand continued housing, 
and resulted in the loss of some birds. 
These losses in part fell among the 
heaviest layers. The contest has 
shown that vigor alone will not result 
in eggs, but equally patent has been 
the fact that without vigor egg pro- 
duction is hopeless.” 





Curing Cats of Killing Chicks 

One of our neighbors declares that 
he has a sure plan for curing cats of 
the habit of eating chicks. His advice 
is to hold the cat up to the mother of 


. the chicks—any broody hen, of course, 


will do—and let Madame Biddy give 
him some good scratches on the nose. 


He claims this will be effective with 
the worst of cats. Just the same, we 
would want to keep an eye on the cat 
for some time. Cats are wise. They 
soon learn that chicks are forbidden 
meat, and take them on the sly. If 
chicks disappear mysteriously one by 
one, and leave no trace, look out for 
someone’s cat—and then let someone’s 
cat look out. 





Edison Four Minute Cylinder Rounds 


81.00 dozen. FINCH & HAHN, Schenectady, N. Y 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S.C. R. 1. REDS 


Tompkins strain. IR for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


Ss from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 
4 Island Red hens and pullets; farm range; 
eyes; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good dark 
red males; $2.25 per 30, $3.50 per 50, 6 per 100. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 











E GGS fgom heavy laying S. C. R. I. Red (pen bred) 
4 hens and pullets that are large, big boned, red 
to the skin—15, 61.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Chas. E. 
Bishop, R. 3, Newton, Iowa. 





SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. Farm 
range, good quality and color, $1.00 per 15, 4.50 
per 100. Mrs. H. M. Cresswell, R. 3, Lenox, lowa. 





| pee for hatching, 8. C. I. 1. Reds, dark red, even 
color, 61.00 for 15, #5 per 100. Emilie B. Wittig, 
K. 4, Box 8, Boone, Lowa, 





R HODE Island Reds of finest quality (both combs) 
Eggs $5 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd, lowa. 





R°s Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs 4c each. 
M. J. Teigiand, Eimore, Minn. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Exhibition 
tO strain. Eggs, $2.00 per 15. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. R. Besack, R. 2, Newton, Iowa. 





Goo Single Comb Reds. Eggs—1.50-15, $6.00-100. 
W Mrs. L. Heald, West Liberty, lowa. 





TURSMEYWS. 


OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten “na three dollars. 
Clemise Holland. Hamilton, [il 


AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs, 10-8300. Mrs. J- 
J. Luabeck, Earivilie, lowa. 











MINORCAS. 


8°: BLACK Minorca eggs acetee ow os. 65.00 per 
100. Good laying strain. 4H. ‘4. Wobledort. 
Creseo, Iowa. 





werk Holland turkey eggs, $2.00 for nine. Mrs. 
r, R. 2, Harlan, Llewa. 


yy nora’ White s Holland turkey eggs, $3.50 for 
P. A. Pink, Newton, lows. 











oni © dy RE prize coe. om 
ngte Com morcas, 41; 00-66. 
N, E, Winship, Winterset, lows. . 





@G6 from | ed Bourbon Red turkeys. 
rs] pep 2 “are. Freak Richmond, Batleyvitle, 
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mventing White Diarrhea 


t White Diarrhea, treatment 
to oein as soon as chicks are hatched 
oo intestinal antiseptics to destro 





jvin L 
he fermn.- Not infrequently we see ran! 
; isons recommended, such as Mercuric 


Pinloride and Antimony Arsenite. The 

of such remedies should not be en- 
couraged, as the average person has little 
knowledge of their dangerous nature. 
The use of poisonous drugs is entirely un- 
necessary, ior there are safe remedies that 
will destroy the germ, yet are not injuri- 


ous to the chick. 
White Diarrhea 


ar Sir: 1 see reports of so many los- 
pgthel little chicks with White Diarrhea, 
go thought I would tell my experience. I 
ysed to lose a great many from this cause, 
tried many remedies and was about dis- 
couraged. As a last resort, I sent for 
our Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. # 
used two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wyandottes and never lost one or had 
sick after giving the medicine and 


one 
my chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found your company 


oughly reliable and always get the 
coe sl return mail.—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chieks. Don’t 
let it get started. Be prepared. Write 
today. Let us oe to. you that Walko 
will prevent White Diarrhea. Send for 
hdc box on our guarantee—your money 
back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., AB; Waterloo, la. 
Something Wonderful in 


CHICK FEED 


Mix with your own feedstuff and 

dovbie its value, Makes extra- 

inary growth and vigor—No 

ite Diarrhoea or other troubles. 

APS CONDIMCNTAL 

RATION BALANCE 

j sapios what your feed lacks 
absolutely necessary, 





Send Your Name Quick For 
SPECIAL TRIAL OF FER 
Big Illustrated Folcer Free, 
AM. POULTRY SERVICE ASS'N. 
Box 904 Kansas City. Ma. 








(Condensed) 

Great feed for hoz;s and poultry. Reduced 7 to 
| 1. We eliminate 85 lis. of water from each 100 Ibs. 
buttermilk, leaving a rich, thick, 100% digestible 
feed, Will keep until used. Being sterilize:, all 
poisonous bacteria are destroyed, making {t far safer 
than raw buttermilk. Its lactic acid keeps the di- 
gestive tract free from putrefying bacterla and reg- 
ulates digestion. Write for free sample. CONSOL- 

IDATED PRODUCTS CO., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Tells why chicks di 
E.J, Reefer, the poultry expert, 456 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 

ok entitled, “White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.”” 

is book ycontains scientific facta on white diarrhoea 
prepare a simple home solutivn that cures thia 
terrible dis over night and actually raises 98 per cent of 
every hatch. All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer 
G6 ove Of these Valuable Fi books. 








JEDIGREED COLLIE FEMALES, one 
year old, weil marked, $15 each if ordered at 
once, G. G, HEALY, Muscatine, lowa. 









MISCELLANEOUS. 
RRR 

paize winning farin range Silver Laced Wyan- 

dotte eggs, 100-85.00, 5043.00. Mammoth Pekin 


tuck eggs, 10c each, 100-89.00. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Earlvitie, Lowa, 
“seth 


Oe 





PPP LPL LL LLL 


hap for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, Sc per 
io zg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 
BES, 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure.  $. J. GARDNER, Russell, towa. 
Se 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 
| Free book. AYE BI0S., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 
E%s-5. C. White Leghorn and Mammoth Pekin 


4 duck eggs, $1.25 per settin yrite 
: }, $1.25 pe , g. Write for prices on 
lots of 100, Oliver Shane, R. 2, lowa Falls, lowa. 














Bikeep Rock eggs for hatching from excellent 
1.00 ayers, #4.00 per 100. Buff Orpington duck eggs, 
—— Peril. Mrs, Ed. Williams, Kanawha, Iowa. 
"3 LL 
Ri", ind Sveckted Sussex eggs, 15 for $2.00. 8. C. 
Bur ABeonas, Sheppard's strain, 15-91.25. Golden 
eghorng, 15-31.00. C. A. Knutson, Badger, Ia. 








Ft, okin duck, $5.50-50, $6.50-100; Bronze tur- 
+ WC each; , ‘ 

Aspedon, Farragut, —* post prepaid. Grace 
Sst cadiahveiea dated 





DUCKS. 


pte Fawn Runners. Blue ribbon winners at 
Pen 1 fen =v this year. White egg ee. 

° 00; Den 2, 15-81.25; 1 .00. EE. W 
Colitas, R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, — eens 


AWN and White In 
> te Indian runner duck eggs, 12-41. 
Robert Roe, Bellevue, lows. _ 


WCE Indian 











Runner eggs, $1.00 per 12. Mrs. 
R. 5, Ked Oak, Iowa. 





AWN 
N and White Runner eggs, from prize winning 


White egg atrain. 7 ‘ 
<Notberding, Latimer, lowe.” $1.75-22, $2.25-33. O. 








ANCONAS. 
HAs famous 8. ¢ sctting 
.C. Anconas. Eggs, - 
hundred $8.00, postpaid, Fine cockerels ey} 


Up, 
» Mrs. Clinton Crawford, St. Chartes; lows. 





Worms’ in Chickens 
An Illinois subscriber writes: 


“I would like a remedy for intestinal 
worms in chickens. Yesterday I 
dressed a chicken to cook. I found 
two worms about three-fourths of an 
inch long, sticking in the flesh of the 
gizzard, so I thought I would examine 
the entrails for worms. I found them 
full of worms, some about four inches 
long and as thick as a darning needle. 
Also lying along with the worms were 
strings of white objects which I sup- 
pose were eggs. Can you tell me of a 
remedy that will kill the eggs and 
worms before they are expelled, so 
that they will not be picked up by oth- 
er chickens and infect them? I lost 
quite a number of chickens last fall, 
froya worms I think, and I suspect 
thet they still have them, altho they 
appear healthy now. What could I 
use as a disinfectant if there are any 
worms or eggs around the yards from 
the droppings?” 

These birds are troubled with round 
worms, and a gizzard worm which 
goes by the high-sounding name of 
“dispharagus nasutus.” A few round 
worms may be found in almost any 
fowl at almost any time. They be- 
come so numerous at times as to clog 
the intestines, rolling up in balls. 

We know of no medicine which will 
kill the worms and eggs before they 
are expelled. The best way of ridding 
a flock of the pests is to destroy the 
droppings, and to keep te birds 
isolated. Do not feed on the ground— 
give all food in troughs or on clean 
boards. 

Either of the foHowing remedies is 
good: For each bird, dissolve two 
grains of santonin in water, and use 
this water to mix the mash. Follow 
with a dose of epsom salts—a tea- 
speonful to two birds. Or, give the 
salts first, and then take equal parts 
of olive oil or melted lard and turpen- 
tine. Mix thoroly, and give a tea- 
spoonful of the -mixture night and 
morning for a few days, or mix in the 
mash. Follow the last treatment with 
another dose of salts. Grow something 
to freshen the ground, and scatter 
well-slaked lime over the ground after 
the droppings are removed. Put quick-* 
lime over the droppings, destroy or 
burn them. Don’t scatter the drop- 
pings where the chickens can reach 
them. 


One Ahead of Water-Glass 


The Scientific American gives an ac- 
count of a process for keeping eggs 
carried on by the hen herself: 

“In these experiments, the hen was 
fed urotropin, administered in capsules 
at the rate of less than a gram a day. 
Urotropin is deposited in the egg, 
where it changes into formalin, a well- 
known preservative. Eggs laid within 
twenty-four hours after the first dos- 
ing, as well as those laid five days 
afterward, were sufficiently affected to 
be preserved. Doctor Riddle tested 
the keeping power of the eggs in com- 
parison with those from untreated hens 
under particularly severe’ circum- 
stances. Eggs of both varieties laid in 
the month of July were allowed to 
stand in a temperature varying from 
78 above to 25 below. By the middle 
of November, all the eggs from the un- 
dosed hens were spoiled, while those 
from urotropin hens were still edible. 
The drug does not injure the hens, and 
the cost is said to be small.” 

We do not believe that the use of 
water-glass will be supplanted by uro- 
tropin. 


Iowa Food Law in Regard 
to Eggs 


The following states the substance 
of the Iowa food law as it pertains to 








eges: L 
The penalty for a violation is a fine 
up to $100. 


It is unlawful for the farmer to sell 
or offer for sale bad eggs to the mer- 
chant. 

It is unlawful for the merchant to 
sell or offer for sale bad eggs to his 
patrons or to jobbers. 

All must realize that eggs unfit for 
food purposes can not be sold or of- 
fered for sale without the same being 
contrary to law. 

The department requires dealers to 
candle all eggs bought or sold. 

Do not complain if your merchant 
refuses to buy your eggs without cand- 


/ Hing, for he is protecting you as well 


as himself from prosecution. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





S. €. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


$1.00 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.Q) per 100. Guaranteed 
fresh, Also a few 8S. C. Red eggs $1.50 per 15. 


F. BOLLMAN, Wall Lake, lowa 


C. B, Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 

e hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 

and 12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some prize 

winning stock. Eggs $4.00 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 

er 15, Satisfaction guaranteed. Edw. Dooley, 
Selma, Iowa. 


| ee from 8.C. White Leghorns, headed by Fer- 

ris’ cockerels. Extra flue pen, headed by 815.00 
cockerel, $2.00 per setting; 50, $5.00; IMmited num- 
ber. Utility pen, $1.00 per setting; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. 
Order early. C. A. Nelson, Waverly, lowa. 











C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 100 85. Winter 
e laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakiand, Lowa, 





QINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—30, $1.50; 50, 
ry $2.00; 100, 84.00. Ernest Barr, Allerton, lowa. 





OU want good layers? Single Comb White Leg- 

horn eggs, 15-$1.25, 100-85.00, Postpaid. Satis- 

— guaranteed. Mrs. F, J. Gestel, Hopkinton, 
owa, 


Cc. W. Leghorns. 
« for gale. 





Eggs, day old chicks and stock 
Brown's Poultry Farm, Barry, Ill. 





C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—i5, $1.00; 100, $4.00; 
« from farm range, good laying stock. A breeder 
for over 80 years. W. W. Egbert, Millersburg, Ill. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eegs—15, 75c; 50, 
$2.00; 10u, $4.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa, 





get ny Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-64.00. Pen, 
15-6100. Roy McWilliams, Gran@Junction, Ia. 





Bast chicks. Eggs for hatching from Single 
Comb White Leghorns and Anconas. H. Boon, 
Batavia, lowa. 


gues 
dred. 
OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 


per hundred. White Pekin duck eggs $1.25 per 
Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, Iowa. 





Comb White Leghorn eggs, $3.25 per hun- 
Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 





ll. 





qeLs Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 3-81.50, 100- 
\O $3.50. Asa Anderson, New Lonaon, lowa. 





] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.00 per hun- 
dred. Mrs.L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





1 C. White Leghorn eggs, 100-04.00, 30-1.50. Gaul's 


OO. Egg Fara, Tipton, lowa. 





J ©. B. Leghorn eggs, heavy laying strain; win- 
e hers at Ves Moines show, 1916; 15, *1; 30, 61.75; 
100, $5, parcel post. Also baby chix. 6, M. WEST, Ankeny, la. 





OSTPALD eggs—-S C.W. Leghorn; fertile, strong, 
from pure bred stock; 15, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Henry 
Boyd, Bosworth, Mo. 





eo Comb White Leghorn eggs, 15-61, 50-62.50. 
Valley View Farm, Bellevue, lowa. 





HICKS—Champion egg strain Single Comb White 
Leghoras, ail ages, 5c up. Hateying eggs. Mated 
breeding pens. Priced to sell, H. Tyrrell, Sioux 


Rapids, lowa. 

—- Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-85.00, 15 

WO 61.00. Mrs. Earl Oppenheimer, Farragut, lowa. 

BABY CHICKS High class 8. C. W. Leghorn baby 
chicks. Eggs for hatching. Cir- 


culars free. EGGLAND EGG FARM AND HATCHERY, Mi. Vernon, lowa, 











WYVANDOTTES. 





ogg ad Flake White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 
Y Fishel strain winter layers; $1.50 per 15, 63.50 for 
50 and 86.00 for 100. Guarantee 9 chicks per setting 
< refill at half price. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, 
Oowa, ° 


ILWER LACED WYANDOTTES. 29 yrs. 
IO abreeder. Eggs 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 1u0 for 
85.00, O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, lowa 








tr Comb White Wyandotte eggs—!5, 75c; 100, | 


$4.00. Mrs. J. C, Betzing, Le Roy, Minn. 





‘ILVER Laced Wyandottes, farm flock. 15 eggs 
\ $1.00, 100-85.00, E. O. Dyvig, Staumhope, Iowa, 





YILVER Laced Wyandottes from range flock. Eggs 
\ 15-61.00, luu-85.00. “Ben Dyvig, Jewell, lowa. 





w. 





W HITE Wyandotte eggs, $4 per hundred, I. 
Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 
YILVER Laced Wyandottes, good flock. Eggs—15, 


b 61.00; Lou, 85.00. Mrs, A.J. Nelson, Walker, lowa, 





1ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00. 
WO Davis, R. L., Indianola, lowa, 


Ww. W, 





YILVER Laced Wyandottes, fine flock. 
WO hatching, thirty $1.65, fifty, 62.50. 
John A, Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa. 


Eggs for 
Circular free. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs from choice white stock 
—50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. W. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, lowa. 





V HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—great winter 
layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 5¢ each for 50 or 


more. F. A. Van Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from extra good stock 61.50 
per 15, 67.00 per 100. Mrs. Chas. llough, Weston, 
lowa, 





j HITE Wyandotte eggs, $2.50 per 15. Prize win- 
ners wherever exhibited. Edgar Mathes, 
Eagleville, Missourt, 





\ HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, $1.50; 100,85. Fishel 
strain. Mra. T. W. Glass, K. 5, Sac City, lowa. 





oie my pure bred White Wyandotte hatching eggs 

at 75c per 15 or 65.00 per hundred. It will be difti- 
cult to find better, and 1 am sure 1 can please you. 
Mrs. F. O. Storrs, The Jessamine Farm, Sibley, lowa. 





R C, WHITE Wyandotte eggs, prepaid; fair hatch, 
» safe delivery guaranteed; 15, $1.25; 30, $2.00; 
50, $3.00; 100, 65.50. Mrs. H. M. Gardner, St. Charles, 
lowa. 


/ 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eggs for hatching: 
$1.50 for 15: $2.50 
for 30; $3.50 for 50; 
$6.00 for 100. Sent 
by express. 


J. A. BENSON 
, oe So. Fifth Ave. 
“i : Sheldon, fa. 


JENSON’S WHITE ROCKS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600; 
mated with mammoth cockerels scoring from 92 to 
94. Quality eggs, 15 81.25, 30 $2.50, 50 $3, 100 $5.50. 
Special pen mating @3 per 15. Jas. Jenson & Sons, 
Newell, lowa. 


Fishers’ Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Thompson bred cockerels. Narrow, even barring, 
with size. Eggs per 15-81, 30-2, 50-83, 100-65. M. B. 
turkey eggs, setting of 11-4—Glant strain. Eggs 
guaranteed fertile. L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewoed, fowa. 














QYARRED Rock eggs (Bradley's strain direct); blue 
ribbon winners, Per. 1, 2—15, $5.00; pen 3, 4—15, 
$2.50; range—15, 61.25; 105, $5.00. Mating list free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. KE. W. Collins, Mt. Pieas- 
ant, Iowa, 





UFF Rock eggs for hatching; from vigorous farm 

range stock. Am prepared to handle large orders 

for incubators; @5.00 per hundred. A. H. Hinde, 
Early, Sac Co., Iowa 


| ayy Rock eggs. Fine flock, splendid large 

birds; fine narrow barring, bred to lay—15-61.00, 
100-85,00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, 
Indianola, lowaj 


} pa prize winning Barred Rocks, pullet and 
cockerel mating. Eggs 82.00 ~ 15, 30-63.50. H. 
V. Hetherskaw, R. 6, Des Moines, lowa. 











ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. Flock headed by 
cockerels weighing 9¢ to 11 lbs. Eggs, 15-1.5v, 
100-96.00. BP. H. Sheridan, Vail, lowa. 





° bigty Rocks, high bred winter layers. Eggs, 15 
$1.50; 100 $7.00. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK EGGS 33:39 fuit co 
MRS. W. S. Handley, Carroll, lowa 
YLOVERDALE Flock, Bradley's Barred Rocks. 


/ Farm range, heavy boned, Eggs, 15-81.25, 50- 
$3, 105-85. Cloverdale Farm, R. 1, South Amana, Ia. 











large 


. yes Rock eggs from high geome | 
3. John- 


boned hens, 86.00 per hundred. Mrs. J. 
son, Lynnville, lowa. 


Loy Rocks, pure bred, extra good color, large 
and vigorous. Eggs—30, $1.75; 50, $2.50. J. P. 
Mousel, Bancroft, Iowa. 








ARRED Plymouth egge—t5, 61.50: 30, $2.75; 100, 
$6.00; from handsome stock, barred to the skin. 
L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, lowa, 





VGGS—Pen, $2.00-15; range, $1.00-15, $5.00-100. 
4 Barred Rocks exclusively, Ringlet strain. 25 
yearsexperience. Mrs. D. M. Stout, Powersville, Mo. 





HOICE White Rocks, Fishel strain, red eyes, good 
J combs. 82-82.00, 50-63.00, 100-€5.00. White View 
Farm, Mrs. Claud Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 








leony Rock eggs from my selected big type 
hens. H. A. Ward, Eldora, lowa. 





} ARRED Rock eggs—Thompson strain, 
matings: 61.50-15, 63.50-50, 66.00-100. 
Hardin, Kuoxvilie, lowa. 


chotce 
E. 6. 





\ YHITE Rock eggs, Fishel strain direct—¢1.00 per 
15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. M. Finnessy, Cumming, 
Iowa. 





bred Barred Rocks. Eggs for setting, $1.00 
peri5. B.A. Aldrich, Smithland, lowa. 





] ARRED Plymouth Rocks, Thompson strain; pro- 
lific layers. Eggs—15, 61.75; 25, 62.50; 30, $3.00, 








parcel post prepaid; safe delivery guaranteed. Lafe 
D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa, 
Heavy laying strain. Fer- 


I ARRED Rock eggs 
tility guaranteed. 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 


100-€5.00. Kdward Beer, 





| ARRED Rock eggs for hatching, $5.00 for 15. My 

birds are the pure Thompson strain. Have both 
pullet and cockere! matings and my best winners last 
winter, first hen, first pen, ete., are in these pens. 
G. W. Romberg, Red Oak, lowa, 





| UFF Rocks, pure bred. Eggs—15, $1.00; 100, 65.00. 
Baby chicks, l5c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mra, 
Wim. Guynn, Charles City, lowa, 





Eggs for sale from choice mat- 


| ARRED Rocks 
list. D. H. Lesher, 


ings. Write for mating 
Merion, Lowa. 





YGGS—Pure bred Barred Rocks, large, heavy lay- 
4 era—50, $2.50; 100, 64.50. Mrs. J. F. Mouat, R. 3, 
Jefferson, lowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 





\GGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, $1.25; 100, 86, 
4 Buff Orpington duck eggs—10, $1. J.C. Simon, 
Kagie Grove, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, first prize winoers, 
big bone; the laying kind. Eggs—15, $1.50; 100, 87. 
Allen Joslia, Holstein, lowa, 





S C. W. Orpington eggs, Kellerstrass strain, 15-61.00, 
OO. 1004500. Mrs. lsaac Kickelberger, KR. 5, Monte- 
video, Minn. 





ee Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Martz strain, 
\ 100-85.00. V. H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 





qn Comb White Orpington eggs, 15-61.00. 100- 
- $65.00. Elizabeth Shaffer, R. 3, Bellevue, lowa. 





Be Orpington eggs, farm range, 100-65.00. Mrs. 
Robert Tobin, Riverside, lowa. 





C. WHITE Orpington eggs, $4.00-100. Mrs. Ernest 


WO. Hollatz, St. Ausgar, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs from pure bred, 
heavy laying flock, 15 - $1.00, 100-¢5.00. rs. 
Arthur Miller, R. 2, Pieinfield, lowa. 


ie Orpingtons, Aldrich strain. Baby chicks 
from choice stock. R. B. Murphy, Shenan- 
doah, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 





1 f BLACK Langshan prize pen eggs, $2.00. Fine 
©) flock, $1.00 straight, three settings or more. 
Guaranteed. A. J. Schultz, Batavia, lowa. 





P= bred prize winning Black Lengshans. Eggs 
—15, $1.00; 30, $1.50; 100, $4.50. Mrs. Wm. Hunt, 
Earlville, Lowa. 





BRABMAS. 


C. Buff Orpingtons a specialty. 10 years a breeder. 
° Eqn $5.00 per 100 from choice stock. F. H. 
Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa. 





ry\AYLOR’S quality 8. C. Buff Orpington eggs 61.50 
per 15, $6.00 per 100. Bred for large size and big 
layers. C. A. Taylor, R. 2, Ames, lowa. 


S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs for setting. $2.00 for 15, 
- $10 for 100. layers. Wm. Cook & Bons 
atrain. A. L. Loudermiik, Maywood, Mo. 








IGHT Brahmas exclusively for %6 years. 10c 
each for less than 90; 50, 64.60; 100; $3.00. - 0. 
Fritehman, Muscatine, lows. 


gree Comb White Orpington eggs, Cook's strain, 
scoring 94, $4.00 per 100. Mra. KE. B. Clarke, 





' Maxwell, lowa, 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and Jetters w Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 











By the Way 


“The best teacher does not teach— 
she inspires.” During the recent ex- 
hibit of pictures by Belgian artists, 
in Des Moines, we had an illustration 
of this epigram. Because Des Moines 
people were enjoying a great privilege 
in securing this collection of pictures, 
special effort was made to give school 
children the benefit of it. Teachers 
were given time to take their pupils. 
One afternoon we visited the gallery 
while a teacher with thirty boys and 
girls were looking at the pictures. An 
art teacher present tried to tell the 
children something of the artists and 
their work, but at each new picture, 
the school teacher would exclaim: 

“Tell us what this picture is valued 
at. Ten thousand dollars? Children, 
do you hear that? This picture is 
worth ten thousand dollars!” 

The children would exclaim, and on 
they would go, to put the dollar mark 
before the next picture. We doubt if 
a child there felt the pleasure in the 
pictures which he had a right to enjoy. 

Another teacher planned to give her 
pupils the fullest benefit of the ex- 
hibit by having them study the art- 
ists and their methods before they 
saw the pictures. Accordingly, she 
divided her classes into groups, ap- 
pointing a chairman for each group. 
To each group she assigned one or 
more of the artists represented in the 
exhibit. Every group visited the city 
library for reference works. The small 
chairman went to the desk for the 
books required, seated her group at a 
table, and together they prepared their 
report. When the great day came, and 
they were privileged to see the pic- 
turs themselves, they listened under- 
standingly to the teacher of art who 
acted as guide. Thru some oversight, 
the class neglected to thank the teach- 
er until they had left the gallery. A 
conference was held, and a committee 
appointed to return with the thanks of 
the class. Each pupil of this teacher 
returned home with a broader and a 
better vision of how art may interpret 
life. 

‘Can we doubt that a teacher of this 
type is an inspiration to her pupils? 





Save the Wild-Flowers 


Farm mothers should teach their 
children the duty of preserving our 
wild-flowers. Children love to go 
hunting the early spring blossoms, but 
the wild-flowers of early spring have 
delicate roots, and very few seeds. 
Little folks pull them up by the roots, 
hold them in warm, moist hands a few 
minutes, and drop them to grasp more. 
To ruthlessly pull up and destroy 
wild-flowers as they have been de- 
stroyed, means that the time is not 


far off when we will be without the _ 


beauty of thees harbingers of spring. 
Why not observe a closed season on 
wild-flowers? Club members of Chi- 
cago, to the number of over 46,000, 
have sent an urgent request to flor- 
ists to refrain from offering wild-flow- 
ers for sale. 

“Our fields and countrysides,” they 
say, “have already been robbed of 
much of their value and attractiveness 
in the loss of the lotus, pink and yel- 
low lady-slippers, hepatica, ferns and 
mosses. Fruit trees and willows are 
rendered forever unsightly by the 
breaking of branches for city mar- 
kets. Lovers of plants and gardens 
are alarmed at the rapid rate of dev- 
astation, and are taking action in all 
possible directions to protect the na- 
tive spring flora not only from vend- 
ors, but from amateur gardeners and 
from careless marauders. The wild- 
flowers should be left. to grow where 
all men, women and children may see 
and enjoy them in their rightful 
place.” 

“Uncle Henry” used to have an her- 
barium in which were wild-flowers and 
ferns once very common in Ilowa—now 
practically unknown. The wild-flow- 
ers are for us all; we should all help 
to preserve them, lest they too become 
unknown. 





The Clothes Moth 


At this season of the year, the tiny, 
yellowish moth which is occasionally seen 
flitting about the lamp at night, is an 
indication to the housekeeper that clothes 
moths are beginning their work of de- 
struction, In other words, egg-laying by 
these little moths is now under way, and 
within a month, in the latitude of the 
District of Columbia, later northward and 
earlier southward, the eating of woolens 
and furs by the tiny caterpillars coming 
from these eggs may be anticipated. 

The moths which are thus attracted to 
the lamps at night, or fly away from gar- 
ments or portieres when these are han- 
dled, do not themselves eat anything, and 
could not eat if they wanted to, as they 
have no biting or chewing mouth parts. 
The destruction, ~as every housekeeper 
knows, is occasioned entirely by the tiny 
larvae working underneath scanty webs 
or in little cases made from particles of 
the garments on which they feed, webbed 
together by a whitish silk. The common 
clothes moth of this country is the web- 
bing species, known as the webbing or 
southern clothes moth, and its presence 
on garments can be dete¢ted by this 
smoky or whitish web, which is in evi- 
dence even before the garments have been 
much eaten. If from these indications 
the larvae are discovered in time, the 
larvae and webs can easily be removed 
by a stiff brushing of the garments. 

The protection of woolens, furs and 
feathers, and like materials from the at- 
tacks of the larvae of these moths is se- 
cured only by constant vigilance and care- 
ful inspection and treatment. 

As early as possible in the spring, all 
woolens, furs, etce., the use of which can 
be dispensed with, should be put away 
in safe storage for the summer. 3efore 
being packed away, such articles should 
be thoroly brushed and beaten, and, if 
possible, exposed to the strong sunlight 
for several hours out-of-doors. The brush- 
ing is very important in order to remove 
the eggs or young larvae which may have 
escaped notice. Articles so cleaned and 
sunned should then be put away in moth- 
proof containers, Materials which can 
not be thus put away should be given the 
same thoro cleaning, and reinspected dur- 
ing the summer, preferably every two 
weeks. In no case should such examina- 
tions be at intervals of greater than three 
weeks or a month, 

Woolen clothing and furs, etc., may be 
packed away safely for the summer by 
enclosing them in several wrappings of 
paper, or in well-made bags of cotton or 
linen cloth, or in paper sacks, which can 
be tied or otherwise securely fastened, to 
prevent ingress of the moths. In these 
packages can be placed such repellents 
as tobacco dust, camphor naphthalene 
cones or balls, and cedar chips, ete. The 
odors of these substances are disagree- 
able to the parent moths, and act as a re- 
pellant, but they will not kill eggs or lar- 
vae which may be enclosed in the pack- 
ages. Hence the necessity of the thoro- 
going cleaning and airing prior to pack- 
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ing away. The same precautions are 
needed with cedar chests and wardrobes, 

The best means of protection from 
clothes moths, and a method now avail- 
able in all larger towns, are the refriger- 
ating rooms provided for that purpose in 
practically all storage warehouses, and 
the adoption of-this method of protection 
for all valuable garments or furs during 
the hot months is strongly recommended. 

Articles in daily or weekly use, and 
apartments frequently aired and swept, 
or used as living rooms, are not apt to be 
‘seriously attacked. There is a risk that 
under these conditions attached carpets 
may be eaten around the border, where 
the insects are not so much disturbed by 
walking and sweeping, and particular at- 
tention should be given to the border 
areas, Loose rugs are much less apt to 
be injured, but it is a good plan during 
the summer, if these are allowed to re- 
main on the floor, to turn them over and 
thoroly sweep or brush under the surface 
once every two or three weeks. 

Rugs or carpets put away for the sum- 
mer shouid first be thoroly cleaned on 
both sides, and beaten, and then wrapped 
up in tight rolls, protected by wrapping 
with tar paper. The additional coverfng 
or baling with burlap is not necessary ex- 
cept where the rolls or bales are to be 
transported or will require considerable 
handling. 


Off-Flavored Apples 


At this season, apples often taste earthy 
even when cooked. We like to core and 
bake them. Then make a syrup 
of sugar and water boiled to the 
threading point. Add the flavoring, and 
beat as if one were making fudge. As 
soon as the icing shows signs of thicken- 
ing, pour over the baked apples. 

If stewed apples are desired, flavor the 
syrup with red cinnamon drops, or just a 
drop of the oil of cinnamon. Drop the 
peeled and quartered apples in the syrup 
and let simmer. Apple pies made of off- 
flavored apples seem to taste better if the 
sugar and cinnamon are first mixed and 
then shaken thru the pan of apples sliced 
for the pies. Grinding them thru the 
meat grinder gives a dark color, but 
makes a good pie. 








Whole Wheat Bread 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Please give us a recipe for whole 
wheat bread. I just made some, but I 
did not think it so very good.” 

A good whole wheat bread loaf is made 
as follows: Scald one cup of milk and 
one cup of water; when lukewarm, add 
one cake of compressed yeast dissolved 
in one-fourth cup of lukewarm water, 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, and three 
cups of whole wheat flour. Beat well for 
five minutes. Scrape the batter from 
the sides of the pan, cover, place in a 
warm spot to get light. When light, stir 
in enough whole wheat flour to make a 
soft dough, kneading in as you work a 
tablespoonful of melted lard. Make into 
loaves, let stand until double ni bulk, and 
bake in a moderate oven for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, 

Sometimes we add half a cup of sugar 
to this recipe when setting the sponge. 
Instead of making a soft dough, try a 
very stiff batter, pour into the _ well- 
greased pan, and let it get very light be- 
fore baking. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Grandfather Frog’s Journey 


Grandfather Frog sat on his big green 
lily-pad in the Smiling Pool, and—Grand- 
father Frog was asleep! There was no 
doubt about it, Grandfather Frog was 
really and truly asleep. His hands were 
folded across his white and yellow waist- 
coat, and his eyes were closed. Three 
times the Merry Little Breezes blew a 
foolish green fly right past his nose; but 
Grandfather Frog didn’t so much as blink. 

Pretty soon, Billy Mink discovered that 
Grandfather Frog was asleep. Billy’s lit- 
tle black eyes twinkled with mischief as 
he hurried over to the slippery slide in 
search of Little Joe Otter. Then the two 
scamps hunted up Jerry Muskrat. They 
found him very busy storing away a sup- 
ply of food in his new house. At first 
Jerry refused to listen to what they had 
to say, but the more they talked, the 
more Jerry became interested. 

“We won't hurt Grandfather Frog, not 
the least litle bit,” protested Billy Mink. 
“It will be just the best joke and the 
greatest fun ever, and no harm done.” 

The more Jerry thought over Billy 
Mink’s plan, the funnier the joke seemed. 
Finally Jerry agreed to join Billy Mink 
and Little Joe Otter. Then the three put 
their heads together, and, with a lot of 








giggling and chuckling, they planned their 
joke on Grandfather Frog. 

Now, Jerry Muskrat can stay a very 
long time under water, and his teeth are 
long and sharp, in order to cut the roots 
on which he depends for much of his 
food. So Jerry swam out to the big green 
lily-pad, on which sat Grandfather Frog, 
fast asleep. Diving away to the bottom 
of the Smiling Pool, Jerry cut off the 
stem of the big green lily-pad close to 
its root, away down in the mud, 

While Jerry was at work doing this, 
Billy Mink sent the Merry Little Breezes 
hurrying over the Green Meadows, to call 
all the little meadow people to the Smil- 
ing Pool. Then, when Jerry Muskrat 
came up for a breath of air, Billy, Mink 
dived down, and, getting hold of the end 
of the lily-pad stem, he began to swim, 
towing the big green lily-pad after him 
very slowly and gently, so as not to waken 
Grandfather Frog. When Billy had ta 
come up for air, Little Joe Otter took his 
place. Then Jerry Muskrat took his turn. 

Across the Smiling Pool, past the Big 
Rock, they towed the big green lily-pad, 
while Grandfather Frog slept peacefully, 
his hands folded over his white and yellow 
waistcoat. Past the bulrushes and Jerry 
Muskrat’s new house, past Little Joe Ot- 








a 
ter’s slippery slide, sailed Grangy, 
Frog, and still he slept and dreamer 
the days when the world was youn %: 
Out of the Smiling Pool ana tae 
Laughing Brook, where the brown te 
flows smoothly, the three little swj a 
towed the big green lily-pad, jt nee 
along of itself now, and all they 
do was to steer it clear of rocks and 
logs. Once it almost got away from 
on the edge of a tiny waterfall, by 
three pulling together towed it out 
danger. A last, in a dear little he 
@ mossy green bank, they anc 
big green lily-pad. hored te 
Then Billy Mink hurried back to the 
Smiling Pool to tell the little meadow 
ple where to find Grandfather Frog, 
Joe Otter climbed out on the mossy 
bank and Jerry Muskrat joined him th 
to rest and dry off. One by one 
little meadow people came hurrying 
Reddy Fox was the first. Then ms 
Johnny Chuck and Striped Chipmunk, of 
course Peter Rabbit was on hand, You 
can always count Peter in, when iy 
anything going on among the little mea. 
dow people. Danny Meadow Mouse 
Happy Jack Squirrel arrived quite oy 
breath. Sammy Jay and Blacky the Crow 
were not far behind. Last of al came 
Jimmy Skunk, who never hurries, 
Each in turn peeped over the edge 
the mossy green bank to see Grandfathe 
Frog still sleeping peacefully on hig 
green lily-pad in the dear little pool, They 
all hid where they could see him when jy. 
awoke, but where he could not gee them, 


(Concluded next week) 





Fashion Department 











The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit pertecty 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Orde 
by number and give size or age. Write plainlyad 
be sure and sign your name and address, 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for wy 
illustrate more than a few of the very Many vey 
designs that come out each month. We have ma 
arrangements to supply our readers with a "fF, 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical otyles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, whteh oy 
be very easily made at home. The latest {ssue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed tomy 
address in the United States upon receipt Of 10¢, 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Em! 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs apd de. 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price $¢ per 
copy, postpaid. 

ddress all orders to Pattern Department of Wi 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 























No. 8311—Ladies’ Waist—Cut_in or 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. The veri 
has a separate girdle of striped ma 
to match the collar. 

No. 8281—Children’s Coat—Cut in sm 
2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. The coat al 
empire effect, has one-piece gat 
skirt joined to yokes. . 

No. 8300—Girls’ Dress—Cut In sizes 1 
14 years. Sleeves may be long oF “te 
and the straight gathered skirt is ¢ 
one piece. 

No, 8294—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in au 
to 32 inches waist measure. The § 
suitable for flouncing. in 

No. 8318—Ladies’ House Dress—Cutg 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure wir 
dress has a three-gored gathere 
with a slightly raised waist line. 


The above patterns will be sent 
any address, by the Pattern Depar® (ot 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cen 
each. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


Ry HENRY WALLACE 





——_— 


erly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
Vemally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the — issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ts copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. : 
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accra 
The Supreme Law of Service 


N the Sabbath School Lesson 
ss bay 6, 1917. John, 13:T-17.) 

“Now before the feast of the pass- 
over, Jesus knowing that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of this 
gorid unto the Father, having loved 


his own that were in the world, he 
joved them unto the end. (2) And dur- 
ing supper, the devil having already 
put it into the heart of Judas Iscariot, 
Simon’s son, to betray him, (3) Jesus, 
knowing that the Father had given all 
things into his hands, and that he came 
forth from God, and goeth unto God, 
(4) riseth from supper, and layeth 
aside his garments; and he took a 
towel, and girded himself. (5) Then 
he poured water into the basin, and 
began to wash the disciples’ feet, and 
to wipe them with the towel where- 
with he was girded. (6) So he cometh 
to Simon Peter. He said unto him, 
Lord, dost thou wash my feet? (7) 
Jesus answered and said unto him, 
What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt understand hereafter. (8) 
Peter said unto him, Thou shalt never 
wash my feet. Jesus answered him, If 
I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me. (9) Simon Peter saith unto him, 
Lord, not my feet only, but also my 
hands and my head. (10) Jesus saith 
to him, He that is bathed needeth not 
save to wash his feet but is clean ev- 
ery whit: and we are clean, but not 
all. (11) For he knew him that should 
betray him; therefore said he, Ye are 
not-all clean. (12) So when he had 
washed their feet, and taken his gar- 
ments and sat down again, he said un- 
tothem, Know ye what I have done to 
you? Ye call me Teacher, and Lord: 
and ye say well; for so I am. (14) If hi 
then, the Lord and the Teacher, have 
washed your fect, ye ought also to 
wash one another’s feet. (15) For I 
have given you an example, that ye 
also should do as I have done to you. 
(16) Verily, verily, I say unto you, A 
servant is not greater than his lord; 


‘neither one that is sent greater than 


he that sent him. (17) If ye know 
these things, blessed are ye if ye do 
them.” 

Jesus had now finished His labors 
among the Jews, that is, the ecclesias- 
tical authorities at Jerusalem. They 
had finally and utterly rejected Him, 
and'had finally determine@ to put Him 
to death, The high priest, Caiaphas, 
justified this course on the ground 
that the continued teaching of His doc- 
trines would lead to the dethronement 
of the hierarchy and the destruciion of 
the nation, and that it was better that 
one man should die, whether it be right 
or Wrong, rather than that the whole 
nation should perish—a course of rea- 
Sulng that has justified many a crime 
since, even among professedly Chris- 
tian people. 

Jesus therefore devotes the short 
femaining period to private devotion, 
in which He seems to have spent the 
Whole of Wednesday, the 18th of Nisan 
—for there is no record of the doings 
of that day—and to the preparation of 
His disciples for the immediate trials 
_ future work, in which he spends 
Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, or the 
fe tetore the crucifixion. How great 
ee John attaches to this day’s 
aa Shown by the fact that while 
two yg but twelve chapters to the 
bry a half years of Christ’s minis- 
ped 1e devotes five chapters to the 

vents of this 7 hursday evening alone. 
the phone enter into any discussion of 
chante eo eeical difficulties of this 
iguene ey compared with the ac- 
Matthew on, Sane events given by 

Sia ely ark and Luke. Too little is 

Nn of the customs connected with 
ve 2 ptr nineteen hundred years 
lag nder any solution of these 

en difficulties possible. 
proacee end of His earthly life ap- 
v the . » we See more and more clear- 
Con nion of this human and Divine 

_.,., Person of Jesus. Thruout all His 
maleate may be seen the attribute of 

“ence, His knowledge of the 


n 
ali 


0 





thoughts of men, of oceurrences at a 
distance, of the motives of all with 
wkom He is brought in contact, and 
of all events of the future, while at the 
same time performing acts and being 
influenced by motives so distinctly 
human that He was clearly “bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh.” In 
this passage it is distinctly stated that 
what He does is done with the distinct 
knowledge that the time had come 
when His work was finished, that He 
should depart out of the world to the 
Father, that the Father had given all 
things into His hands, that he had come 
from God and would go to God. He 
knew also that He was betrayed, that 
the prime motive was satanic, add that 
His disciple had yielded himself to the 
power of evil even while seated with 
Him at the paschal or passover supper. 
In this trying hour, with an ignomini- 
ous death on the morrow clearly and 
distinctly before Him, His thoughts 
were not upon His own trials and suf- 
ferings, but upon His disciples. He 
knew He was to be separated from 
them in person, thet they were to en- 
dure severe trials, that a work was to 
be committed to them such as was 
never before given to mortal man, and 
the last hours prior to His arrest and 
trial were to be devoted to comforting 
and strengthening His own who were 
in the world and whom He loved unto 
the end. 

The passover lamb had been killed 
according to the law, and the supper 
was now going on. Judas had had his 
first interview with the Jewish rulers, 
and they were about to begin the pass- 
over feast, or that part of the supper 
in which the lamb was eaten, and to 
the eating of which we are told that 
Jesus had looked forward with great 
desire. (Luke, 22:15.) It would seem 
from Luke, 22:24, that even at this 
solemn hour the old controversy as to 
which should be greatest had arisen 
aniong the disciples. Even until now 
they had not realized the nature of His 
work. They were looking for a tempo- 
ral kingdom, the restoration of the 
kingdom of David and Solomon, no 
doubt by the exercise of Christ’s mirac- 
ulous powers. Had He come to estab- 
lish a temporal kingdom, the nation 
would have at once marshaled itself 
under His standard. Had He not pre- 
vented it, they would have taken Him 
by force and made Him king long be- 
fore. In case a kingdom of this kind 
should be established, the disciples 
naturally would be the chief men in 
the new dispensation, and the prece- 
dence at supper might fairly be taken 
as an indication of their precedence in 
the kingdom that was about to be es- 
tablished. 

The Savior had over and over again 
rebuked this spirit, and now rebuked 
it in a striking manner. The custom 
of partaking of a feast in those days 
was that of reclining on couches, one 
on either side of the table and one at 
the end, leaving the other end open for 
the passage of servants. The couch at 
the right hand was regarded as the 
highest seat, that at the left the next 
highest, and that at the end the lowest. 

When their places had been se- 
cured, Jesus rises from His couch, 
girds Himself as a servant, and, pass- 
ing around behind the couches, wash- 
es the disciples’ unsandled feet. Peter 
was the first who seemed to have 
grasped the meaning and perceived the 
utter incongruity of the Master wash- 
ing the servants’ or disciples’ feet, and 
hence seys: “Lord, dost thou wash 
my feet?” which might be paraphrased 
and the meaning of the original more 
clearly brought out as follows: Surely, 
it is not for thee, the master, thus to 
wait on me, the disciple or servant. 
And the Savior’s reply was: “What I 
do, thou knowest not now; but thou 
shalt understand hereafter,” may be 
brought out with clearness as follows: 
Surely, it is not for thee, the disciple 
or servant, to understand all that I, the 
master, do. 
plied: “Thou shalt never wash my 
teet.” He felt keenly the rebuke. Je- 
sus answered him: “If I wash thee not, 


The impetuous Peter re- } 
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thou hast no part with me.” To under- 
stand this it should be stated that the 
Greeks had three words to cover the 
meaning of our word “wash,” one to 
remove the defilement from a part of 
the body, as to wash the hands or feet. 
This Jesus uses in the fifth verse. One 
meant to wash the whole body, and is 
synonymous with our word “bathe,” 
which is used when ceremonial wash- 
ing or ceremonial baptis:n is intended. 
The third means the actual removal 
of all do’ilement, as to wash clothes: 
“These have washed their robes ard 
made them white.” Peter replies, in 
effect: If I am to have no part with 
thee without being woshed, then wash 
me ell over, “not my feet only, but also 
my hands and my head.” Jesus replies, 
He that is bathed needs not to be 
bathed again when he comes to the 
table, but simply to have the defile- 
ment which he has contracted. on the 
street removed, “and ye are clean, but 
not all.” John explains this: “For he 
knew who should betray him; there- 
fore said he, ‘Ye are not all clean’.” 
Then, resuming His seat, the Master 
applies the lesson: Ycu call me Mas- 
ter; and in this you are right; for I 
am your Mastcr. Jf new I, as your 
Master, have voluntarily done for you 
the work of the humblest' servant, 
whose business it is to wash the feet 
of the guests, you ought to do all need- 
ful servéce for each other. Instead of 
striving as to which should have the 
place of honor, the highest seat, your 
aim should be to see which can do the 
most good to the other and to all. Then 
to bring the lesson home, He adds: 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, a serv- 
ant is not greater than his Lord; neith- 
er one that is sent greater than he that 
sent him.” If the Lord and Master is 
prompted by love to do the humblest 
service to His disciples, surely the 
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same law guides the servant. He then 
says: “If ye know these things, blessed 
are ye if ye do them.” The word 
“know” in New ‘Testament Greek 
means much more than i=formation 
received. It is never used except where 
there is the idea of communion. Fel- 
lowship and sympathy of feeling and 
purpose are connected with the infor- 
mation, hence the meaning is: If you 
have really entered into the spirit of 
this and realize it in your inmost souls, 
you will be blescd indeed if you are 
able to carry it out fully and compiete- 
ly in your lives. 

In this lesson, Christ lays down the 
law of usefulness thruout all time, not 
merely in purely religious matters, or 
in church matters, but in all lines of 
service. The man who does the most 
service to humanity is the king of men. 
The greatness of man depends not up- 
on the exalted position, the offices or 
emoluments that he may enjoy, but 
upon the actual benefits he bestows 
upon his fellowmen. The office or the 
emolument that is not earned by serv- 
ice, and that is not conducted for the 
purpose of service, is a stolen office, 
and its salary stolen funds. The great- 
est of men is he who is the most effi- 
cient servant of men, and whether that 
service be high or low, whether in the 
sick room, in the pulpit, in the politi- 
cal office, or in any other department 
of human life, the man who shall re- 
ceive the reward of it all will be the 
man who for the love of humanity has 
performed the most efficient service. 
This is the man whom the Lord crowns 
king. 
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Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

events scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It ie steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. 


Write for Pamphlet “How to RaiseCalves 
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[ FEEDING QUESTIONS 











oe re 


The Hog Market in the Fall 
of 1917 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Do you think there will be a good 
market for hogs this fall? With corn 
at $1 per bushel, oil meal at $47 per 
ton, and tankage at $67 per ton, what 
would make the cheapest combination 
of feeds for pigs to be finished for the 
fall market? Can oil meal be fed dry 
in a self-feeder to advantage?” 


Those of our readers who follow the 
charts published in the first issue of 
every month know that Gain Area H 
already has run about a year, and that 
in the normal course of évents it will 
run at least six months and possibly a 
year longer. All indications point to a 
strong hog market during the summer 
and early fall months. In late October 
and November, there will unquestion- 
ably be the customary fall slump, but 
as to whether or not this will prove 
serious will depend largely on pros- 
pective business conditions at that 
time. The indications are that the 
spring pig crop of 1917 will be unusu- 
ally large, and if business conditions 
seem to be uncertain in November and 
December of 1917, much lower hog 
prices will unquestionably prevail, no 
matter what the price of corn may be 
at that time. We look for relatively 
high prices to be maintained until the 
middle of October, and after that time 
there is a chance for very serious de- 
clines, unless business conditions over 
the country generally continue at their 
present high tide of prosperity. 

We suggest that our correspondent 
allow his pigs to eat all the corn they 
want out of one self-feeder, and all 
the tankage they want out of afiother. 
They might also be allowed to eat oil 
meal out of another, but Iowa experi- 
ments indicate fhat there is no great 
advantage in so doing. In fact, with 
oil meal at $47 a ton and tankage at 
$67 a ton, there would probably be 
some economic loss in allowing the 
pigs access to oil meal in addition to 
corn and tankage. We would just as 
soon feed oil meal dry in a self-feeder 
as in a slop. We believe that a good 
quality of tankage at $67 a ton is con- 
siderably superior to oil meal at $47 a 
ton. 





Baby Beef Gains 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding a bunch of late 
summer and fall calves that now aver- 
age around 400 pounds. How much 
should these calves gain daily on a full 
ration of corn and cob meal and al- 
falfa hay?” 

On a full feed of corn and cob meal 
and alfalfa hay, 400-pound calves 
should make an average daily gain of 
about two pounds. A full feed for these 
calves now may be only eight or ten 
pounds of corn and cob meal, together 


‘with six or seven pounds of alfalfa 


hay, but as they get a little older, they 
will eat as much as twelve, fourteen, 
or even sixteen pounds of the corn and 
cob meal, and not much more than five 
or six pounds of alfalfa hay. 





Oil Meal for Pigs 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 


“I wish to know the advisability of 
using oil meal for weanling pigs. I 
have never fed it, but with corn at 
$1.15 per bushel, and mill feed selling 
at $50 a ton, it would seem that oil 
meal at $45 a ton is worth trying as a 
source of protein. Should it be fed 
alone in a slop, or do you think it ad- 
visable to feed it at all?” 


Oil meal at $45 to $60 a ton is worth 
while feeding in connection with corn 
at $1.15 per bushel, provided that it is 
impossible to get tankage or meat 
meal. It takes just about two pounds 
of oil meal to do as much work in 
supplementing corn as one pound of 
tankage. In other words, we would 
almost as soon pay $90 or $100 per 
ton for tankage or meat meal as $45 
or $50 a ton for oil meal. 

When fed in amounts of more than 
one-third of a pound per hog daily, 
there is likelihood that the hogs will 
find the oil meal unpalatable. Once in 


a long while, oil meal seems to poison 
hogs, but as a general proposition, it 
is entirely safe and satisfactory, rank- 
ing next after tankage as one of our 
most satisfactory protein feeds to sup- 
plement corn. 

Oil meal may be fed dry, but it 
seems to be somewhat more palatable 
when fed in the form of a slop mixed 
with a little middlings or ground corn. 

If tankage or skim-milk or some 
other form of protein concentrate can 
not be had, we certainly would advise 
feeding the average pig about a pound 
of oil meal for each five or six pounds 
of corn fed. It might not take quite 
this large a proportion of oil meal on 
good alfalfa or clover pasture. 





Turning Fattening Cattle 
on Grass 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a load of cattle that I ex- 
pect to put on the market June Ist. 
Would you advise turning them onto 
grass or feeding them in the dry lot? 
I have plenty of clover hay.” 

Ordinarily, it is good policy to finish 


~cattle in the dry lot, if they are to be 


put on the market before July ist. If 
the cattle are not getting more than 
four or five pounds of corn daily, it 
might pay to put them on pasture; 
but cattle which are getting more than 
seven or eight pounds of corn a day, 
and which are better than half fat, are 
likely to stand still for a week or so 
after being turned on pasture. Ordi- 
narily it seems to pay big to finish 
such cattle in the dry lot. 





Corn and Tankage for Pigs 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know the cheapest feed 
for my pigs this summer. I can get 
corn for $1.25 per bushel, and tankage 
at $62 per ton. At these prices, which 
would be cheapest? I will have 125 
pigs this year, on blue grass, timothy 
and white clover pasture.” 

Corn and tankage together make an 
ideal ration for spring pigs on pas- 
ture. We suggest feeding these pigs 


_— — 





all the tankage they want from 
self-feeder, and all the corn they wa 
from another. We doubt Very Want 
if our correspondent can buy tae 
at,$62 a ton. More likely a e00d al 
of 60 per cent tankage wil] Cost 


$75, $80 or even $90 a ton. Hoven: 


even at $90 a ton, tankage ig W 
while to feed in connection with orth 
to growing pigs on pasture, On 
other hand, even if tanxage were » 
$25 or $30 a ton, we would not ¢h 
of substituting it altogether for 
Undeniably, there is such a thy 
feeding pigs too much tankage for 
best results. The safest guide jg 
pigs’ appetite, allowing all the 
desired in one _ self-feeder and 
tankage in another. Ordinarily 
means that pigs under 200 pounds jg 
weight will eat about one-fourth 
one-half pound of tankage per hung 
pounds of live weight daily. On or 
clover, alfalfa or rape pasture, hoy. 
ever, they may not eat this Much 
tankage. 





Calf Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please give a good ration for calyg| 
weighing from 150 to 200 pounds, thy” 


I wish to feed out for baby beeve 


Corn is $1.07 per bushel; oats, i 


cents per bushel; cotfonseed 
$2.50 per cwt., and oil meal $2.50 pgp 
cwt. Should the corn and oats ty 
ground for fhese calves? Is they 
danger of their eating too much ¢g} 
tonseed meal?” 

We suggest feeding these calves a} 
they will eat of a mixture of fo 
parts of corn, two parts of oats an 
two parts of oil meal. With cottop 
seed meal and oil meal at the sam 


price per cwt., we have a decided preh. 


erence for oil meal for calves. With 
oats only about one-half as expensiyg 
per bushel as corn, we certainly woul 
feed a little oats. The proportion o 
oil meal in the ration may seem a lit 


tle high, but calves relish oil med} 
greatly, and under present price com 


ditions, oil meal is not so much high 
er than corn as it ordinarily is, Ip 
fact, there is more reason for using 
such feeds as oil meal, cottonseed 
meal, etc., under present conditions 
than ever before. If there were a good 
quality of clover or alfalfa hay in the 
ration, however, we would not use 
quite so much oil meal. We certainly 
would prefer the corn and oats ground 
rather than whole. 
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Moisture average... 10% 
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You are therefore paying $57.99 for No. 3 Corn when you can buy 
DOUGLAS CORN GLUTEN FEED at about $53.00 per ton, which in addi 
tion contains three times the protein that corn does. 

This shows that it is profitable to sell your corn and buy DOUGLAS CORN 
GLUTEN FEED. Practical feeders are proving it daily. 

Get carload price your station. Sample and circulars gladly sent upon request. 
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CHEAP FEED 


Cottonseed meal and cake. Condensed buttermilk for hogs and chickens. 
Write us for prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 
833 Live Stock Exchange Blidg., 
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THE DAIRY 


aders are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions eoncerning 
Our re dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 











Rations in High-Producing Herds 

In his monthly report for February, 
J, B. Cort, agent in dairying at the 
om State Coliege, gives a number of 
hich have been fed in some 
These 


Io 
rations W 
of the high-producing herds. 
are very suggestive. 

A member of a Tripoli-Westgate as- 


sociation, whose Cows made an aver- 
age record of 514 pounds of butter-fat 
jn one year, fed a grain combination 
ag follows: Corn and cob meal, 800 
pounds; ground oats, 200 pounds; 
bran, 200 peunds; oil meal, 200 
pounds; dried brewers’ grains, 200 


unds; chow-chow, 150 pounds. One 

nd of this mixture was fed to ev- 

three to five pounds of milk pro- 
duced. In addition to the grain the 
ews received from eight to fifteen 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and from forty- 
five to seventy pounds of silage daily, 
this being fed according to weight and 
production of the cows. 

From eleven cows, three of which 
were two-year-olds, a member of the 
Benson association produced butter- 
fat which returned $340 a month. His 
grain ration consisted of corn and cob 
neal, 450 pounds; ground oats, 200 
pounds; dried distillers’ grains, 100 
pounds; bran, 100 pounds; cottonseed 
meal, 100 pounds, and oil meal, 100 
pounds. The cows had about four 
pounds of alfalfa hay, four pounds of 
mixed hay, and forty pounds of silage 
daily. Cows which gave from sixty 
to seventy pounds of milk daily were 
fed fourteen pounds of the grain mix- 


The herd of a member belonging to 
the Brooklyn association averaged fif- 
ty pounds of fat per month. For rough- 
age, these cows had thirty pounds of 
silage daily and all the alfalfa hay 
they would eat. The average grain fed 
was 5.2 pounds per head per day, the 


mixture consisting of corn and cob 
meal, 500 pounds; ground oats, 500 
pounds; cottonseed meal, 100 pounds, 
and cil meal, 160 pounds. 


Mr. Cort points out how the feed 
cost for producing 100 pounds of milk 
decreases for cows giving a heavy flow 
—while with medium or inferior pro- 
A study also has 


uged by a man who had silos or alfalfa 
hay in comparison with those who 
have neither of these roughages. 

During the month, 5,986 cows were 
tested; 154 cows were sold; 55 cows 
Were bought, and 15 pure-bred sires 
were purchased. For 326 cows which 
produced over 40 pounds of fat during 
the month, 71 produced over 50 pounds 
and 30 produced over 60 pounds. Thir- 
ty-four of the entire number were on 
official test. 





The Mystery of Contagious 
Abortion 
Nothing is more of a mystery to the 


, Welerinarians of the present day than 
| Contagious abortion in cattle. 


A num- 
of well-trained veterinarians are 
Mending a large part of their time in 
trying to ferret out the causes of this 
ad disease. Up to date, their testi- 
oe is extremely conflicting. One 
the most recent theories is that the 
ase is probably spread to a large 
eitent on the hands of the milkers, in 
passing from one cow’s udder to an- 
a Experimental evidence indicates 
t a cow may be proved to be abso- 

y free from disease by bacterio- 
be co test, and yet develop the trou- 
4 after her udder is infected with the 
The { es by way of the teats. 
beans | ection of the udder seems to 
sted the retention of the afterbirth, 
ra ane by infection of the ute- 
ee h abortion bacilli. In one par- 
week, case, the calf at birth was 
‘ass and when tested for the dis- 
ped ae However, as the calf 
the Older, it became stronger, and 
> s+ a perfectly healthy and nor- 
haverenta Very careful veterinarians 
Calves “a thinking for some time that 
abortic €come infected with contagious 
moth n germs thru the milk of their 
*rs; that, in fact, this is the way 


is any indication, 





in which the disease is most generally 
spread. But now even more careful 
investigations indicate that infection 
of calves thru germs in the milk is 
not so very serious. 

It is a time-honored opinion that the’ 
disease is largely spread from one cow 
to another thru the bull. The most 
recent investigations indicate, how- 
ever, that this method of infection is 
not nearly so prevalent as was once 
supposed. There also seem to be in- 
dications that the washing out of the 


' uterus with disinfecting solutions af- 


ter abortion, does not play such a very 
important part. It is now believed 
that the abortion bacilli in the uterus 
will disappear of their own accord 
within a month after calving. 

What can be done to handle this 
very serious disease, on which the 
doctors have such a variety of opin- 
ions? In the case of dairy herds, we 
certainly would advise delaying the 
milking of such suspicious animals 
until the very last, so as to reduce to 
the minimum the possibility of trans- 
ferring the germs upon the hands from 
the udder of one cow to another. There 
should be a special calving pen, well 
separated from the rest of the barn, 
and the greatest pains should be taken 
to clean up and disinfect thoroly after 
calving, especially if the calving is in 
any way abnormal or there is a re- 
tained afterbirth. 

The veterinarians are rather in- 
clined to look down on the carbolic 


_acid method of treating abortion as 


not amounting to much. Nevertheless, 
if the testimony of practical farmers 
carbolic acid has 
done as much if not more to prevent 
contagious abortion as all the methods 
suggested by the veterinarians up to 
date. In view of the fact that abor- 
tion bacilli are normally found in the 
udder far more frequently than in any 
other place in the body, we would not 
be surprised if disinfectants of a type 
which are to some extent excreted 
thru the udder, may have a real effect 
upon the abortion germs. Recent ex- 
periments with formaldehyde indicate 
that if it is given by way of the mouth 
—in tablespoonful doses for two days 
—it is given off thru the milk. At 
any rate, formaldehyde has proved to 
be of some service in caked udder, 
causing milk that was once seriously 
infected with bacteria to become ster- 
ile. Possibly formaldehyde may be 
just as effective, if not more so, than 
carbolic acid in treating contagious 
abortion, altho we do not know of 
anyone who has tried it. 

In some of the states, the veterina- 
rians are competent to test animals 
for contagious abortion. In Iowa, how- 
ever, there seems to be scarcely a vet- 
erinarian equipped to do this work. 

It is time that we were learning a 
great deal more about contagious 
abortion. The veterinarians can ren- 
der no greater service to the cattle 
breeders of this country than to bring 
contagious abortion under control. 


Cream That Will Whip 


To whip well, cream should contain 
at least 25 per cent of fat, while the 
eream ordinarily sold in North Dakota 
is required by law fo contain 18 per 
cent of fat. To whip well, the cream 
should be cold, not over 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Adding a little sugar 
sometimes improves the whipping 
qualities of cream. The cream should 
be aged at least twenty-four hours be- 
fore whipping.—North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station. 


Consumption of Roughage 
by Cattle 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How many sheep does it take to 
eat as much roughage as one ordinary 
cow ?” 

We would roughly estimate that a 
thousand pounds of live sheep flesh 
will consume about the same as one 
thousand pounds of live cattle flesh. 
In other words, we would figure that 
it would ordinarily take seven or eight 
120-pound sheep to consume as much 
roughage as the ordinary cow, 
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— more cream 
— longer wear 
— beffter service 
— better value, 





AND THEY GET IT 


A catalog of the NEW De Laval Machines will be gladly sent on 
request, and if you don’t know your nearest local agent please 
simply address the nearest De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


















TH INDIANA SILO 
Thousands of farmers in all parts of the United States have put the 

Indiana Silo to the test of service aon the past fourteen years. Fifty 

thousand are now in use. The first Indiana Silos ever erected are still 

standing, still in excellent condition and still apperently good for in- 
inite years to come. 

A large per cent of our 1916 sales were made to farmers who were 
already using Indiana Silos. Many of these repeat orders came from 
the owners of the finest farms in America—from the largest and most 
cessful breeders and feeders everywhere. 

These men could have bought any silo at any price—they buy the 
| best of eveything—that's why they continue to buy Indiana Silos. 

pé>.. lf you are going to buy a silo—this satisfactory service rendered 
everywhere—should be of special interest to you. 

The cost of all materials is advancing like the priee of wheat and corn. 


Why not save money by contracting for your silo now. It undoubtly will cost you 


more next spring or summer. 
Let us send you our propusition—te contract now for your silo and deliver it later. 


We atill have openings for a limited ber of f 


584 Union Building, 
584 Silo Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


agents. 


INDIANA SILO CO. 


ANDERSON, IND. 





564 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
5% LiveStock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 














SOLIDASAROCK 


Wooden bins for storage 
best. This is 





Built from 
best grades of 
material. 
Painted with 
pure oil 


paint. 


BURNHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 








Bolted together 
instead of 
nailed. 

Write for 
circulars and 
prices. 


417 Main St, CHARLES CITY, (OWA 





When 


writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. _ 
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The State Printing Bill 

In a recent issue of the Des Moines 
Capital, the Hon. J. B. Weaver, mem- 
ber of the legislature from Polk coun- 
ty, reviewed at some length the work 
of the Iowa legislature. Referring to 
the state printing matter, he said: 

“It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the session was not without con- 
structive work, but I doubt whether 
all that it did is of as great value as 
that which it prevented. James M. 
Pierce (a Des Moines job printer and 
publisher of a farm paper) two years 
ago had his lawyer draw up a bill to 
abolish the offices of state printer 
and state binder. That bill made 
the executive council the board 
of printing. It did not propose to ter- 
minate the terms of the printer and 
binder then in office. It contained 
maximum rates for public printing and 
binding. It contained carefully drawn 
specifications, dividing the work into 
classes for the better solicitation of 
competitive bids. At the session just 
closed, Mr. Pierce, thru his attorney, 
Mr. Haines, prepared a bil! which was 
introduced by Helming, of Allamakee 
county. This bill made the governor, 
the document editor and the secretary 
of the executive council—the two lat- 
ter being appointive offices—the print- 
ing board. It terminated the terms of 
the present printer and binder two 
years before they normally expired. It 
contained no maximum rates, but au- 
thorized the board to fix rates. It con- 
tained no specifications, but author- 
ized the board to fix specifications. It 
proposed to repeal present statutes 
drawn to enforce competition. 

“In all respects, the bill was as full 
of holes as a sieve, and evidently was 
introduced by Mr. Pierce believing 
that anything would pass. There was 
drawn by one newspaper man a sub- 
stitute known as the ‘Stone-Miller bill’ 
—which contained all the necessary 
protective features not in the Helming 
bill. After a bitter fight on the floor, 
the substitute was carried, and then 
everybody got into the band-wagon 
and voted for the substituted bill. This 
result was attained after a fight of 
more than two months by Mr. Pierce, 
in behalf of the Helming bill as orig- 
inally introduced, and in view of that 
fact it is delightful to note the naive 
statement of Mr. Pierce, issued a few 
days ago, where he says, in his paper: 

“*There is sorrow and gloom in 
the hearts of the friends and bene- 
ficiaries of Iowa’s old state printing 
system, with its long history of waste 
and graft, for its final doom was 
sealed last week, when both houses 
of our legislature passed almost unan- 
imously a substituted and amended 
bill introduced by the Hon. Otto Helm- 
ing, of Allamakee.’ 

“This is one of the most delicious 
bits of editorial comment in the his- 
tory of the state, to those who know 
the facts—to those who know of the 
two months’ lobbying by Mr. Pierce 
to secure the passage of his original 
bill, drawn by his attorney, and intro- 
duced by Helming. The substituted 
or Miller-Stone bill goes into effect 
January 1, 1919, at the end of the pres- 
ent contract, and will protect the state 
against all the possibilities of the orig- 
inal Helming bill.” 





Farm Help Needed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As there has been a great deal of 
talk of drafting a large number of 
young men for the army, it seems to 
me a protest ought to be made against 
a draft from the boys on the farm. 
Every boy taken from the farm will 
decrease the food supply, and they can 
not be replaced by skilled labor, if at 
all. ™ my opinion, every farm laborer 
is doing more raising stock and grain 
than he could do as a soldier. 

The farmers for several years have 
been laboring under a handicap of a 
shortage of farm help, and just now, 
when an extra effort is required of us, 
to take away a large number of young 
men who are not only working them- 
selves, but managing farms, will be 
disastrous, and instead of raising more 
ve will produce less. 

If these young men could be re- 
placed by others, it would not be so 
bad, but I do not believe they can. At 
any rate, they would be replaced very 
largely by unskilled men, and during 
the time it would take to get them 


Even Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


have to do it—! 


The first “Z” engine announcement in the Fall of _ ties. 
1915 almost revolutionized the farm engine business. 
Certain it is—the “Z” evolutionized farm engine val- 
ues. Within the first twenty-seven days—over six- 
teen hundred new F. M. & Co. dealers saw the real 
service they would render their customers by selling 
“Z” engines. The close of the first year resulted in 
a distribution of over seventy thousand engines in 
1-144—3—6 H. P. sizes to satisfied farmers who knew 
engine quality when they saw it on the dealers floor. 


After perfecting the “Z”—thru modernizing our large 


are sharply tightening. Raw 


time to time, because 


engineering and quantity production facilities—we 
knew the demand would be big. So we bought ma. 
terials and accessories in almost unheard of quanti. 
But enormous as were our purchases—they 
were depleted sooner than our biggest expectation, 


Our financial resorces—and large consumption 
make it possible for us to continue to enjoy except. 
ional advantages in getting trainload after trainload 
from primary sources of supply and the situation 
today with us is better than the average. 
two price advances to date were small indeed com. 
pared with the increases we had to pay. But the lines 


e one or 


materials are getting scarcer and 


scarcer — prices we must pay are jumping by leaps 
and bounds. This means price advances to you from 


envine quality will be 


maintained. At todays prices this engine marvel is 


— as it always has —"‘a wonder at the price.” 
So buy now. At least—this is our advice. 


Go To Your Dealer 
and See the “Z” 


Inspect it. Compare 
point. 


The 3-and 6 H.-P. Siz 
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“NMiore Than Rated Power and 
A Wonder At The Price.’’ 


Simple 
roof 


—Light Weight — Substantial — Fool 
Construction — Gun Barrel Cylinder 


ore — Leak-proof Compression — Complete 
with Built-in Magneto. Quick starting even 


in cold weather. 


Low first cost—low fuel 


cost—low maintenance cost, Long, efficient, 
economical “‘power service.” 


it. Match it point by 


Have him show you the features that 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 


All Fairbanks-Morse dealers sell“Z” engines on a zone carload 
low freight basis. If you don’t know the local dealer, write us. 








in training, the amount of grain, stock 
and foodstuffs produced would be less 
than usual. 

As it is at present, I know of large 
numbers of farms that are not pro- 
ducing anyways near the grain and 
stock of which they are capable, sim- 
ply because of the shortage of farm 
help. 

M. C. POLLOCK. 

Illinois. 





Cement Tank Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to the subscriber who 
asked for cement tank experience, I 
would say that I built a tank 8x10 feet 


in size and 214 feet deep, six years | 
ago. It stood well until this past win- | 
ter, when I allowed it to freeze and | 


break two corners. 
fault. 
it now holds water as good as ever. 
The bottom is built on concrete 
concave in shape, being two feet deep 


This was my own 


in the center, and sloping up to about | 


eight inches on the sides. On this I 
laid brick in cement, laying the brick 
flat. 

I intend to experiment this summer 
by putting in a fireplace ten inches 
high, and see if I can not keep the wa- 
ter from freezing next winter. 

J. J. MORGAN. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 
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RAND DETOUR PLOWS 
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= 
Any Tractor—Any Size—Any Soil x 


There’s a plow for you in the Grand Detour line—one that 


will save you money, time and labor. 
Sizes for every farm—one bottom to ei 


ght. 


Hitches adjustable to fit any tractor perfectly. 
Bottoms for every soil—12 or 14 inch any style, 


Write us for information about the Grand Detour “‘Junior’’. 
Comes in 1-2, 2-3 and 3-4 bottom sizes, each with detach- 


able rear beam and bottom. Power- 


lift, back-up- 


able; light-strong. The most popular plow made for 


light tractors. 
right plow for you. 
tractor, 


‘GRAND DETOUR PLOW C 


= Established 1837 
567 Depot Avenue 






































Our folder will tell you why it’s the 
Mention size and make of your 


OMPANY 
Dixon, Ill. 














FARMER REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


in every locality. We have a straight-forward legiti- 
mate business proposition that will make your spare 
time profitable. No get rich quick scheme. Address— 


GRANT, Sales Mer., Desk M, Streator,tll. 


Books ‘What to Invent” and Be 
tain a Patent’ sent free. tentabillty. 


for free report regarding p®@ 
ICHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 4160 F Strest ways 











April 97, 1917 
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y Hon. David I. Houston, 

. gecretary of Agriculture: 


In this hour of grave national com- 
plications, the members of the North- 
east Nebraska Live Stock Breeders’ 
and Shippers’ Association desire to ex- 
press their loyalty, and thru you say to 
the administration that in common 
with all patriotic Americans we are 
gnxious to render service to our coun- 
try in every possible way. In keeping 
with our occupation we are anxious 
to cobperate for the conservation of 
the food supply already on hand, and 
tp nerease farm products in the fu- 

Believing this to be a needed 
and valuable service, we volunteer for 
its prosecution. : 

We note the suggestion of J..Ogden 
Armour on the part of the packers, 
that the government fix arbitrarily the 

of the packers’ products, and also 
the proffer to turn over to the govern- 
ment the packing plants of the coun- 
try. This is admitted to be high-sound- 
ing patriotism, but in the matter of 
loyalty and patriotism, the members of 
this association yield first place to 
none. We submit, however, that when 
the packers ask the government to fix 
the price of their finished product, it 
jg essentially a request to have the 
government fix the price which they 
shall pay the stock raiser and farmer 
for their finished product. This leaves 
the impression that the stock raisers 
and feeders are the beneficiaries of 
high prices, and to them attaches the 
odium of the altitudinal cost of living. 
With all the emphasis we can muster, 
we maintain that we are the victims 
of high prices rather than the bene- 
| fielaries. With. an active demand for 
- corn at $1.40 per bushel, and an aver- 
age of $12 per ton for alfalfa, the 
pound of corn-fed beef that is made 
today costs the feeder 25 cents. A steer 
in good feeding condition will eat one 
bushel of corn in two days, and con- 
siderable alfalfa, but for present pur- 
poses, we forget the alfalfa or will bal- 
ange it against the pork running with 
the cattle. This bushel of corn will 
put onto the steer five pounds of flesh, 
which will bring on the market, pres- 
ent time, 60 cents. Since this 60 cents’ 
worth of beef costs the producer $1.40, 
or, putting it another way and leaving 
wide margins, costs twice as much to 
produce as it brings on the market, it 
is’) small wonder that farmers and 
stockmen would be glad to exchange 
places and profits with the packers. 
How long can they be expected to con- 
tinue the producing of corn-fed meat 
under such conditions? 

Again we submit that to arbitrarily 
fitthe price of beef and pork is to put 
all the risk and all the loss upon the 
farmer and stock raiser. He has ev- 
ery chance to lose, but no chance to 
make. He alone must bear the entire 
los of ravaging disease among stock, 
and short crops. If hog cholera de- 
sttoys half the hogs in the country 
at present, the shortage would quicken 
the demand, advance the price, and do 
_ Mteh to equalize the loss. If the corn 
Crop fails, and as a result it costs more 
t0 produce beef and pork, the stock 
“petal must assume all the loss of 
ty door crop under the regime of a 

ed price, for a pound of his product 
a. bring the fixed price and no more, 
angen what it costs to produce. 
the nd the present, or ordinary regime, 
Oe renned demand and advanced 
‘ enable the stockman to recover 

rae ninee of his loss and place the 
on the entire community, 





= it rightly belongs, instead of on 
ogy an alone, where it does not 


But this is not the onl 
' y point at 
Mowe farmer and stock raiser is at- 
hosp hes abnormal conditions. Farm- 
many. Stock raising today is not, as 
to eee ee: a rose-paved highway 
have a — Farming implements 
mana ab led in price; the wages de- 
princely 4, farm help would have been 
of mas five years ago. The boarding 
ne een 8 and the maintaining of the 

yond aie” power is expensive be- 








How t0 and hard _ Farm help is very scarce 
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An Open Letter to Secretary. 
Houston — 





come from the country—farmers’ boys 
and farm hands. This will put still 
greater handicap on the producers of 
farm products. We have noted the 
suggestion that the cities be combed 
for idlers and unemployed, and that 
they be sent to the farms: Shake out 
this riff-raff from the city pool halls 
and saloons and send them to the 
country, and the country will be worse 
off than before. They could not earn 
their high-priced board. They do not 
know whether alfalfa grows on trees 
or is dug out of the ground like pota- 
toes. In hitching up a horse, they 
wouldn’t Know which end to put next 
to the wagon. 

We suggest that these fellows be 
put into the army. It will take a great 
deal longer to drill them for farm work 
than for army service, and will be more 
expensive. Leave the farm hands in the 
country to man the plows and the har- 
vesters, and put no handicap on the 
farmer and stock raiser if you want 
bread for the nation and support’for 
the army. The farmers and stockmen 
are loyal and equally philanthropic 
with their fellows. They will do their 
part. 

If Mr. Armour proposes to turn over 
the packers’ plants to the government, 
and run them for the benefit of the 
government, for a minimum profit, we 
will not allow him to be more mag- 
nanimous than we. We, too, will turn 
over our plants. We will turn our 
farms over to the government, and op- 
erate them for the government on a 
basis of three per cent on the invest- 
ment. This is only a bond-holder’s per | 
cent, and the bond-holder does not | 
give his services, as we propose to do 
without extra wage or salary. This of- 
fer is bona fide, and we are prepared 
to stand by it. We do not believe, 
however, that the government is pre- 
pared to go into either the farming 
business or the packing business, nor 
do we believe that the government is 
disposed to fix the price of one product 
without going all the way down the 
line and fixing the prices of all utili- 
ties which enter into the production of 
that product. Fix the price of all 
products, of all labor, and material, 
and the members of this association 
will stand submissive and protestless. 
We ask only a square deal and the pur- 
suance of a policy that will not stran- 
gle the meat-producing industry. 

We desire’ some security for the fu- 
ture. No stockman today knows what 
to do. The tendency is to cash corn 
and quit the producing of finished beef. 
This would be a national calamity, and 
in some way must be averted. Secure 
to the feeder and producer of corn-fed 
beef and pork, adequate remuneration 
for his labor and feed, and the future 
supply of corn-fed beef and pork is 
assured. 

NORTHEAST NEBRASKA LIVE 
STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Wayne, Nebraska. 





Success and Failure 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

Within my personal knowledge, I 
have the following two concrete ex- 
amples—one of how to do it and the 
other of how not to do it: 

Yesterday, I employed a man fifty- 
four years of age to do garden work 
for me. I paid him 30 cents an hour, 
and am well satisfied. He is one of 
the quickest and best workmen I ever 
saw. In 1901, he bought a farm of 
120 acres, for which he paid $91 per 
acre. He had as capital only the value 
of half of the crop which he had raised 
on a rented farm, the year before. He 
has laid by, since 1901, about $5,000 in 
improvements. He has installed his 
eldest son on the farm, has moved to 
town, and owns an auto, but works 
every day. He is a great help to old, 
crippled veterans like myself, who 
want to grow some garden stuff. His 
farm now is easily worth $300 per 
acre. Indeed, he refused that for it. 
The farm, the stock and his home in 
town are well worth $40,000, at a con- 
servative estimate. He does not owe 
a cent. When I asked him why he 
worked so hard, he said he would die 





if he did not work. Every dollar of his 













Starve Your 


Car—Feed It Well 
With POLARINE 


Give it all the lubrication it will take. Keep the foundation full of 
POLARINE. Turn down your grease caps very frequently. Change 
the motor oil every thousand miles, 


That may read like extravagance —but it is the only sure way to 


operate a car economically. 


You will add thousands of miles to the 


life of your car and power to your motor. 
Your repair bill for burned-out bearings will be little or nothing. 
When you want to sell it you will have a smooth running, quiet motor. 


Use 





olarine 


For Correct Lubrication 


Any make car at any motor speed or temperature. 


Under driving conditions where temperature of cylinder walls ranges 
from 300 to 400 degrees Fahrenheit, the viscosity of POLARINE is 
practically identical in body with the so called “heavy” oils. 


POLARINE maintains its efficiency at working temperature longer 


than most other oils. Order a half barrel today. 
way than in smaller quantities. 


“108 
Standard Oil Company (ndiana) 


It costs less that 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago, U.S.A, 








money has been accumulated in farm- 
ing and by his own labor; no get-rich- 
quick schemes or speculations—just 
good, steady industry and economy. 
There are also among my personal 
acquaintances a father and two sons. 
In 1863, they came here from the east. 
They were in the prime of life. They 
went to Missouri, and about the same 
time another young man came west 
and married into the family. They 
have rented farms, and generally poor 


ones. They ran threshing machines, 
and had a good, easy time. The old 
man died years ago. The two sons 


for years rented land in Dakota. One 
is now driving a street car in Chicago. 
The renters in Dakota moved about 
once a year, and every acre of land 
they rented has increased in value 
from two to three times. For many 
years after they came out here, there 
were millions of acres of land opened 
to homestead entry; but neither of 
these men ever owned an acre of land 
or a home. 

These two experiences which have 
come under my personal observation 
seem to me to teach a lesson which 
needs no elaboration. 

L. B. CROOKER. 

La Salle County, IMlinois. 





Growing Navy Beans 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There .are several advantages in 
connection with the growing of any of 
the legumes, aside from the actual 
crop harvested. These are the placing 
in the soil of more or less of the nitro- 
gen bacteria, as in the growing of the 
clovers. And the fact in the gsowing 
of beans, that the crop is not planted 
until the middle of June, gives an op- 
portunity to give the land a semi- 
summer fallow and clean it of a class 
of weeds that are hard to eradicate 
with the cultivator. 

The ground should be plowed as 
soon as the corn is planted. This usu- 
ally takes the first crop of weeds. 
Harrow as soon as the plowing is done, 
and harrow or disk every four or five 
days, just as often as a fresh crop of 
weed seeds begin to sprout: This may 
seem like a lot of work, but the idea 
is to get as nearly as possible all the 
weeds to sprout before the beans are 
planted. Plant from the 15th to the 
20th of June. Make the rows thirty 
inches apart, or if the cultivation is 
to be with a team and cultivator make 
them thirty-six inches apart, or they 
may be drilled in with the corn plant- 
er. If the small-growing variety is 
decided upon, plant six inches apart, 
and it the California Wonder or tree 
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They stand for quality 
—in a preat variety of 
— and —_ , woes 
prices——and are 
: oe 
/ equip to serve 
Whether 


For Bath, 
Kitchen 


or Laundry 


| 

J | “Standard” fixtures 
Y should be specified — 

These and besure you Zet “Standard”. 


Talk to a }00d plumber about 
Books fixtures and see that the Green 
FREE 


and Gold Jabel is on what you 
buy. Write for two free help- 
ful books—‘ “Standard” Plumbing, Fix- 
tures for the Home” and new Sink 
booklet. They will Bive you needed information 
for equipping your new or remodeled home. 
Standard Sanitary Mp. Co. 
Dept. 209 Pittsburgh, Pa. 












bean is used, twelve or fifteen inches 


apart is close enough; but it is well 


to plant plenty thick, and thin out 
when supplementing the cultivator 
work with the hand hoe. Don’t culti- 
vate when either dew or rain is on 
the plants, and don’t cultivate after 
the plants begin to bloom. 

As soon as the first frost comes, or 
sooner if the beans begin to shell, pull 
—and if the weather is dry, throw 
three rows together lightly for a day 
or two, and then stack on an open- 
bottom platform, to cure out dry 
enough to thresh. This can be done 
with a small crop with the flail. The 
beans are supposed to be picked over 
by hand before being sent to market, 
but if the weather is favorable when 
the harvesting is done, there may not 
be much of the hand picking needed. 

All this may seem to be a lot of 
work, but growing beans, like growing 
sugar beets, is gardening rather than 
farming, and the corn belt farmer 
does not take kindly to gardening. But 
there is good money in beans to any- 
one who has the tabor to spare. 

8S. J. RICE. 
Jones County, Iowa. 
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Canada Offers 
(60 Acres Land 
Free to Farm Hands 


Bonus of Western Canada 
Land to Men Who Assist 
in Maintaining Needed 
Grain Production. 


The demand for farm labor in Canada is so 
great that as an inducement to secure at once 
the qocessary help required, Canada will give 
one hundr sixty acres of land free as a 
homestead and allow the farm laborer, who files 
on land, to apply the time he is working for 
other farmers as residence duties, the same as 
if he had lived on the land he had applied for. 
This offer made only to men working on Cana- 
dian farms for at least 6 months during 1917, 
thus reducing the necessity of actual residence 
to 2 years instead of 3 years, as under usual con- 
ditions. This appeal for farm help isin no way 
connected with enlistment for military service, 
but solely tosecure farm laborers to increase 
agricultural output. A wonderful opportunity 
to earn good wages while securing a farm. 
Canadian Government will pay all fare over 
one cent per mile from St. Paul and Duluth to 
Canadian destination. Information as to low 
railway rates, etc., may be had on application to 

FRANK H. HEWITT, 
202 W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa. 
Ww. V. BENNETT, 
Room 200, Bee Blidg., Omaha, Neb. 


R. A. GARRETT 
311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agents. 





Cheap Productive Farm Lands 
in the Rain Belt of Colorado 


We are offering 20,000 acres, in tracts of 160 and 320 
acre farms, of the richest, fertile farm lands in east- 
ern Colorado at prices from $12.50 to $35.00 per acre. 
Some improved with growing crops. Get a bome of 
your own, or buy one for your son or son-in-law. 
Don’t send them to the city or see them start out 
renting. Those who located in eastern Nebraska ard 
lowa 20 years ago are the big farmers today. Their 
land has made them independent. Your chance 
today is in eastern Colorado, where good land is 
still cheap; where one crop will pay for the price of 
the land. With railroad facilities this country is 
developing fast. Farmers are making large profits 
on small investments. It is the place for the man of 
moderate means. New proposed road now under 
advisement. Good roads, markets, churches and 
schools. Don't let others get ahead of you. You 
want the.choicest. Come, or write for full particu- 
lars with illustrated folder showing what others 
have done and are doing. CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 
COMPANY, Akron, Colorado. 


NORTH DAKOTA LANDS 


North Dakota is essentially an agricultural state. 
In past five years it ranked first in production of 
wheat twice; twice it was second and once third; al- 
ways first in production of spring wheat; also fax, 
equaling production of all other states, Once it was 
first in barley—never below third; never below 
seventh in rye or oats. Has made great increase in 
corn and stock. You can still obtain home there 
without commission to us, while land fe still cheap. 
Easy terms. Write at once for plan direct dealing. 
J. 8 MURPHY, Immigration S00 Line Railway, 
1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Higher and Higher Go the Products 


of the farm, Higher and higher go the prices of land. 
Conditions thruout the world make it certain that 
when it is realized that America offers the only real 
opportunities for the homeseeker, there will be a 
tremendous advance. Are you going to wait, when, 
by acting now, you can buy choice dairy lands of our 
Company, so cheap? Don't doit. Act now. 


ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Ry., 
158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn 


BETTER THAN HOMESTEADS, 
OR RENTING! 


Write for information regarding our “ HALF 
EARNINGS” plan. Get a farmof yourown. Flax 
crop will make you a lot of money the first year. Big 
profits from diversified farming, stock and hog rais- 
ing. We have about 1,000 quarter sections in North 
Dakota to select from, part under cultivation. Ad- 
dress HACKNEY LAND CREDIT COMPANY, 
Hackney Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ONTAWA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You cen do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct trom the owners. Prices lowest; 
terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 




















Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box £1405, Lewiston, Montana 

SMALL farm in California will make you 
41 more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for San Joaquin 
Valley illust’d folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, Indus- 
trial Com'r, A.T. & 8. F. Ry., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 





Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 








MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain list 
A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 





‘Two 800 Acre Farms for Sale 


All tillable, highly improved, dairy barns, silo 20x45, 
etc. A. M. Grosvenor (owner), Casselton, No. Dak. 


UPPER WISCONSIN 40-80 acre tracts, well lo- 

cated; small buildings; 
clearings; ¢20-830 per acre. Terms, one-fourth duwn, 
balance easy. Wisconsin has no crop fail- 
mres. R. J. RUSSELL, La Crosse, Wis. 








Boys’ Feeding Contests 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Agricultural contests of all kinds 
are being fostered by individuals and 
by organizations in all parts of the 
country, with the laudable purpose of 
interesting our young folks in agricul- 


ture, and teaching them the best meth- 
ods while they are still young. This 
gives them a decided advantage over 
what most of-our older people had, and 
is a great thing for the agriculture of 
the next generation. 

The question of whether these con- 
tests do more good than injury will 
depend very largely upon the manage- 
ment under which they are conducted. 
As large prizes are offered, and the 
contest is often conducted principally 
by mail, there is a tendency, even with 
the best management, for some contest- 
ants to cheat. In some of the pig- 
feeding contests, for example, extrava- 
gant claims are made as to the rate of 
gain, feed required per hundred pounds 
of gain, and the profits. Reports are 
accepted with no data except totals 
for the period, and prizes given with- 
out question, even when the reports 
show impossible results. In some cases 
rules are made whereby the contestant 
under-values or omits some items of 
expense, and so deceives himself; or, 
worse yet, sees that he is not telling 
the whole truth, and that his chances 
of winning increase with the amount 
of such deception practiced. Inasmuch 
as the contestants usually are between 
the ages of ten and eighteen, they 
may in many cases be excused on the 
grounds of ignorance, due to inexperi- 
ence. However, as this is the forma- 
tive period of the boy’s life, the man- 
ager who credits such errors is to my 
mind guilty of gross incompetence or 
criminal negligence. 

I wish to use in this discussion the 
figures of the first and second prize 
winners in the Capper pig-feeding con- 
test of 1916—not that they are the 
worst, but because I have them as they 
are given authoritatively, in the Mail 
and Breeze, of January 20th and 27th, 
1917. The records there tell that the 
first prize winner produced 1,829 
peunds of pork at a cost of $1.90 per 
cwt., or, in terms of feed, at a cost 
of 2,461 pounds of corn, shorts, bran 
and tankage mixed, plus pasture. 
Three of the pigs raised averaged 210 
pounds at the age of seven months and 
seventeen days; one, 224 pounds at 
eight months and twenty-six days, and 
four more, 227% pounds at nine 
months and one day. 

I object to these records, first, be- 
cause no definite daily or weekly re- 
ports of feeds used and gains in weight 
are available; second, they are mirac- 
ulous; and third, they are scientifical- 
ly impossible. These gains are mirac- 
ulous, not in the weight attained in a 
given time, but in the amount of feed 
required to produce 100 pounds of gain. 
Repeated trials by various experiment 
stations and our best practical feeders 
have shown that under the best con- 
ditions, hogs fed almost identically the 
ration here used, required 350 to 425 
pounds of grain to produce 100 pounds 
of pork. Then this inexperienced boy 
produces this gain at a cost of 134% 
pounds of grain, and the management 
asks no questions. 

The Illinois station shows that it re- 
quires nutrients equivalent to about one 
pound of a balanced grain ration to 
maintain 100 pounds of pork for twen- 
ty-four hours, neither gaining nor los- 
ing weight; and that this maintenance 
requirement is the same, regardless of 
age, breed, conformation or amount of 
flesh carried by the animal. And now 
we are asked to believe that 1,829 
pounds of pork were produced at a 
cost of 2,461 pounds of feed. Using 
the IHinois figures, which are accepted 
as authority, I have estimated that 
these hogs used at least 1,700 pounds 
of grain for maintenance during the 
last 100 days the boy fed them; that 
is, omitting the cost of maintenance 
previous to the last 100 days, 760 
pounds of grain produced 1,800 pounds 
of pork. 

The second prize: The boy pu.- 
chased, on February 8th, a gilt weigh- 
ing 205 pounds, presumably about ten 
months old; two months later, she 
farrowed seven pigs, two of which 
weighed 80 pounds each and one 75 
pounds at the age of two months. A 
third weighed 200 pounds at the age 
of five months, and the other three, at 
the age of eight months, weighed 260 
pounds each. These wonderful gains 
while the pigs were sucking, were made 


- sistent. 
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separator or tractor) 


you first gct our prices and our 


can’t give it praise enough. I ha 
é 6h. p. Galioway engine belied to my 
eg 16 in. corn mij! and it does the work, 
i where an %h.p. of another make did not, 
My 6 h.p. Gallows: 5 yr SHO aie Tell” Works pert culy 
-P; ‘was © yrs.o! is . orks periectiy-- 
good ia fe yre. vet. fikwouw . Barnes, DELPHI, LN 





U BE sure and get my prices! Before buying 
Y @ gasoline engine (manure spreader, cream 
of any make, or 2 
read Galloway’s 1917 catalog—the biggest, most important book and 
greatest money-saver for my customers I ever put out! 
roposition to you and compare it with all others; then 
Be our own judge!. We are actual manufacturers and 
sell direct to you from our factory. We specialize on the 
lines we offer. We were first to offer engines, separators, 
spreaders direct from the factory at one small profit.” 
e have made the manufacturing and selling of these 
lines a life business. You can’t afford to buy @ gas- ea) 
oline engine or any Of the other Galloway lines until Ya 


GET MY PRICES) 


price befvre you buy! Cash or Time. 


HERE’S THE REAL PROOF! 
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It has not cost me one cent for 
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i Ri engine and wi ing the home. 
Ga poo | simplest engine de. ADOLPH DRINovsxy 

i round tae 16 h. p. Gall oway simpiest, most powerfy! 
governed engine I ever saw an i cheaper ” 


ENRY WENHAM, Mivtow, 












THE WM. GALLOWAY CO., 225%alloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 











at a cost of five pounds of ear corn, 
eight pounds of skim-milk and one 
pound of alfalfa per day for the sow 
and litter of pigs. The statement that 
240 pounds of shelled.corn, 480 pounds 
of skim-milk, and 60 pounds of alfalfa 
produced 225 pounds on these three 
pigs, grew four “litter mates” and in- 
creased the weight of the sow, is ac- 
cepted by the management without 
question! Most of the charges against 
the first record would apply to these 
also, with the additional charge that 
gains in this case are decidedly incon- 
I have never seen, nor have I 
at any other time heard of two-months- 
old pigs weighing 75 to 80 pounds, tho 
a 200-pound pig at five months is not 
unknown, and a 260-pound pig at eight 
months is somewhat common. 

In these contests, the manager ex- 
plains that pork was produced cheaply 
because 1915 prices for feedstuffs were 
used (tho 1916 hog prices were se- 
cured), and that in this contest a great 
deal of pork was produced without 
cost while the pigs sucked the mother. 
The first statement is of course an ex- 
cellent method of trying to make the 
public and the boy believe that the 
boy had done something which he had 
not. The statement that pork was 
produced without cost while the pigs 
sucked the mother is too weak for 
comment. Numerous experiment sta- 
tions have shown that the cost of gain 
to the pig is not materially different 
while sucking the mother to what it is 
afterwards, and hog raisers have to go 
even back of this statement and say 
that the maintenance of the sow for 
the year will cost $18 to $25; then the 
cost of the pigs at birth is $18 to $25, 
divided by the number of pigs pro- 
duced by the sow per year. Feed from 
that to weaning, as has been stated, 
costs about what it does after wean- 
ing. In some of the pig contests, the 
managers dodge a great deal of this 
uncertainty, and approach the truth in 
the matter by saying that the pigs cost 
10 cents per pound when the boys take 
them weaned, between the ages of 
eight and twelve weeks, rather than 
saying that they cost nothing. 

What I would strongly suspect in 
these contests is that feed was given 
of which no account was taken, as has 
been done in similar contests previ- 
ously; that is, that the hogs were al- 
lowed to follow a bunch of fattening 
cattle, as the winning pigs in one con- 
test did, or run in a pasture where 
acorns were available, or artichokes 
were accessible, and, as this was not 
marketable feed, no account of it was 
taken at all. One evidence of some 
such thing appears in the story pub- 
lished February 17th. We quote: 

“About February ist, when the 
weather got bad, we didn’t think she 
took enough exercise, so we quit feed- 
ing shorts. She was then turned out 
and made about three trips to the 
ncighbors’ every day, hunting scraps.” 

If these “scraps” were with the 
neighbors’ hogs, then they would fur- 
nish exercise, and no feed value should 
be charged. if, however, they were 
scraps of food, they certainly had a 
feed value, and if this was not charged 
then the records were inaccurate, and 
the boy was cheating in the contest. 
Certainly, the pork producer should 
have his hogs glean from lots and 
woods feed that otherwise would be 
wasted, but with the boy in a contest, 
being graded partly on cost of produc- 
tion, such practice should not be al- 
lowed. I would even object to “table 
scraps” for the contest pig, because I 
have no idea what they are, or what 
feed value they possess. 

The manager attempts to explain 
these wonderful gains by saying: “It 
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Wheat, Corn and Alfalfa F 
in Shallow Water District 


of Northeastern Colorado. We are 
choice 160 and 320 acre farms in a territory which 
being rapidly settled by the best and most DrOgressing 
Iowa and Eastern Nebraska corn farmers, This 
an exceptional opportunity for the you forme, 
stockman or investor. Sure crops; wheat 
from 20 to $6 bushels per acre, oats 50 to 65, corn % 
45, alfalfa 3 cuttings. We also have & few scatteng 
farms in Cheyenne county, Nebraska, and 
Colorado table farms. Buy from owners At botiog 
prices and easy terms. We have had a gales ofis 
and sold in this section for seven years, Come on omy. 
next excursion; see the prosperous farmers why 
bought from us in the last seven years; 
had hardly enough for first payment now have they 
farme paid for, well improved, autos, money ip 
or bought the second farm. Our farms are 
on good roads, close to markets, churches, ‘ 
and rural telephone lines. We have our own tracing, 
will break free 49 to 80 acres On each farm if bought 
before May 20th. Write for circular, list of 
photos, prices and terms of our improved and untm- 
proved farms, where one crop will more than pay for 
the land. PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND (Coy 
PANY, 4th Floor Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebr 


KENSINGTON FARMS FOR SALE 


23 miles south of Chattanooga, Tenn., constating of 
1500 acres, under fence; 1000 acres subject tocultiy 
tion and in blue grass. alfalfa, red top, balancewoo | 
land pasture; 400 head of cattle fed on the place thy 

ear. It is located in the beautiful valley betwem 

igeon and historic Lookout mountains; it {s om 
nected by government kept highways with the Cha 
tanooga and Chickamauga battlefields. Ite seen 
beauty is unsurpassed anywhere. The land is wel 
adapted to cotton, corn, oats, wheat, blue grass al 
alfalfa; a rich lime quarry on the place: 50 to 10h, 
of corn and a bale to two bales of cotton per acreca 
be produced. The improvements are as follows: A 
new growing orchard; 500 grafted pecan trees put 
out last fall; the farm mansion could not be repn- 
duced for less than $50,000; four 250-ton silos, sx 
feeding and large storage barns, ten residences and 
tenant houses, gin and gin house, ice plant, cream 
ery, hay sheds and full farm equipment, including 
pumping stations and water tank. This {s sald tobe 
the finest farm tu the South. Price, $125 per acre, 
on terms to suit purchaser. Address G. H. MILLER, 
care Miller Bros. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MINNESOTA LANDS 


We have 50,000 acres of land in St. Louis and Carl 
ton counties, Minnesota, to make selections from, 
Moderate prices and easy terms. Near railroads and 
county roads, with markets of Duluth and Superior 
60 close that shipping charges are very small. Fem 
qrosucte command highest prices and find readyslt. 

hy not investigate and receive benefit of preset 
low prices? BOSTON AND DULUTH FARM LAND 
CO., 1602 and 1603 Alworth Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


For Sale to Settle Estate 


340 acre farm in Black Hawk county, ows, 7 mile 
northwest of Cedar Falls. Has large 13-room bows, 
cow barn 40x60 with basement, 16-foot poste, 
ions for 48 cows; horse barn 36x56, stalls for 16 hone, 
bay, grain, etc.; twe hog houses, two corm A 
large shingled stock shed, machine shed, ete. Bulle 
ings in good repair. Possession March 1, 1918, tlt 
pefore June 15, 1917. Address ; 

W. BOZARTH, Executor, 
1912 College St., Cedar Falls, lows 
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with his pigs and pet and love them 
until, in response to affection and care 
a daily growth is made that no maa 
could possibly secure.” Kind treat 
ment has a value in the care of all 
stock; but this is the first time that 
I have noted the statement that @ 
boy’s love for a litter of pigs is 9 
much greater than a man’s that it will 
decrease the cost of production some 
60 per cent. The question now is, 
he distribute his love over a whole 
herd of pigs without decreasing the 
benefit per individual. 

{1 have criticised this contest at some 
length because the discrepancies pit 
sented are fairly typical of what 
crept into the contests of all kinds. We 
should learn from our experiences, pal 
ticularly from the mistakes which wé 
make, Our agricultural contests ought 
to be conducted in such a way 45 
bring out in its true form the busines 
and agricultural principles involved- 
and it would seem to me that a ™@ 
mum emphasis placed on records, 

a minimum emphasis on prizes wou 
be a step in the right direction. 
the benefit of the boy and of the mad 
in the city, each report should con 
the statement that the cost givel 
only the cost of feed, and does not 
clude interest, risk or labor. And, 
addition, if the contests can yet“ 
conducted in a way that will tem 
build character rather — unde 
it, they should be abolished. | 
_ CHAS. H. TAYLOR.” 










takes a boy to get down into the pen 
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yprien County, (nw) Iowa, April 16th. 
_Last week was good for field work, but 
it has been raining today, and this will 
tard seeding. Not enough of it done 
The usual number of cattle and 
oll some cholera around. Hogs, $15; 
cream, 45 cents, e885, 30 cents; butter, 
All grain high.—Simon Tjossem. 


maylor County, (sw) Iowa, April 14th. 
—Oats put in in good shape. Wheat most 
all killed out. Some putting in other 
crops. Fields in good shape for plow- 
ing. Grass is coming slowly. Quite a 
few pigs are coming. Lots of the boys 
are enlisting for the war. United States 
flags out. Lots of potatces planted; seed 
gearce—$3 a bushel. Oats, 69 cents a 
bushel; corn, $1.29, and scarce. Every- 
thing is high. Fat hogs, $15 per cwt., and 
of course scarce. Has been pretty cool; 
a freeze last night. We are having it a 
little dry for the time of year. Quite 
a few colts, but it looks like the horse is 
a thing of the past—so many tractors 
and gas concerns. Yet I think lots of the 
draft horse and the mule for all kinds of 
weather and work.—J. T. Dowell. 


Linn County, (nc) Iowa, April 17th.— 
Very little rain this spring. Newly seed- 
ed clover froze out. Large acreage of 
both corn and small grain: will be put in. 
Hogs as scarce as potatoes. Few cattle 
on feed. Help very scarce. School board 
releases all high school boys to work on 
farms. Many tractors purchased. 250 
acres of popcorn will be planted here. 
Paid as high as $150 per acre last year. 
Begs, 30 cents. Need rain. Oats sown— 
large acreage.—E. S. Johnston. 

Dallas County, (c) Towa, April 20th.— 
Wheat is possibly between 30 and 40 per 
cent killed. Live wheat is starting slow- 
ly, as is oats. Cold so far. <A large acre- 


age being put inf shape for corn. Oats 
aereage about normal. Hogs pretty well 
@eaned out except brood sows. Not many 


are planning on keeping many cattle over 
the summer. Several pastures being 
broken for corn. Hay and grass slow in 
starting. More sheep in this community 
than for years. Eggs, 32 cents; butter-fat, 
8 cents; corn, $1.30; hogs, around $15.25. 
Wheat nearly all sold. Fewest chickens 
that there have been for years. Many 
farm flocks cut down 75 per cent.—G. H. 
Long. 

Greene County, (ce) Iowa, April 20th.— 
Green stuff looks well. Warm weather 
with some showers this week. Stock of 
all kinds looking well, and prices high 
for everything. Hogs sold here as high 
4g $14.25 per cwt.; corn, $1.32 per bushel. 
Roads getting dry, but rough. Everyone 
will raise all the crops they ean. Early 
pig crop reduced by bad weather. About 
the average of all crops will be sown 
this season. Spring plowing has com- 
menced on stalk ground.—E. 

Louisa County, (se) Iowa, April 20th.— 
The weather has been. cold and dry. The 
farmers are all very busy. Ground in good 
shape to work. Oats all seeded in good 
shape, Grass killed out very badly, and 
much of it being plowed up. <A good bit 
@f re-seeding being done. Poor prospect 
for hay and pasture. More than the usual 
amount of potatoes being planted. Prices 
of everything unusually high, evidently 
gong higher. This has been a fine grow- 
ME week, Showers about every day, and 
temperature hot the last few days. Farm- 
ets got only one day in the fields so far. 
Btock all in good shape. About the usual 
amount of spring pigs. Peaches all killed. 
More interest in truck patches than usual, 
owing to high prices.—Clyde S. Duncan. 
Iowa, April 20th.— 
present. Last three 
testes Oats up nicely. Grass 

astures and meadows beginning to 
ay hg in fair condition. Pig and 
lee or 4 relow normal, <A few colts. 
teed pastures and meadows are being 
_, ae orm of which a large 
of om ae ve hs anted. Large acreage 
De tow ng sut little wheat or rye. 
and «tla on feed. Lots of potatoes 
ral a — planted, Too wet to 
y. orn scarce.—W. H. Kline. 
~— County, (c) Iowa, April 20th.— 
in. te cag some nice rains, but only 
with “an ale Ss. Small grain all sown, 
sp a ine condition. Some plowing 
worth os 50- poate planting potatoes. Corn 
$15: Agua 69 cents; hogs, about 
Pig, colt volte me cents; eggs, 29 cents. 
obn § Wen crop about the average. 

5 etzstein. 
Ringgold County, 


Davis County, (se) 
Plenty of rain at 
days very warm. 


: (se) Iowa, April 21st. 
Se atlas again today. The ground is 
a weey. A great deal of plowing 
fields oe © be done yet. Early sown 
ilene _— are up. Grass is coming 
Winter ony We have rhubarb pie and 
“p fang ons, and will have asparagus 
~ Sadar days. Eighty-four in the shade 
Cents: hoe eovtter. 3 Ocents; eggs, 32 
leat.’ $15 Wednesday.—E. F. Rund- 


Adams 
Have haqeet)> (sw) Iowa, April 2ist.— 
Several showers the past two 
» With the warm weather, 


a 





the Country 


has made grass grow very fast. Had a 
very hard hail and wind storm the even- 
ing of the 19th. Winter wheat, 80 to 90 
per cent dead. Oats all sown, and early- 
sown are up. Pig crop below normal 
Very littie ground spring plowed for corn 
yet. Stock in good condition: Very few 
hogs or cattle on feed, on account of 
high corn. Lots of meadows and pas- 
tuers being plowed for corn. Corn acre- 
age, 115 per cent.—A. R. Calkins. 


Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 20th.— 
Only three good growing days so far— 
17th, 18th and 19th. Some pieces of al- 
falfa badly hurt by open winter, espe- 
cially where the fourth crop was cut on 
northern slopes. Farmers now busy pre- 
paring their corn ground.—E. F. Badger. 


Hancock County, (nc) Iowa, April 20th. 
—The past ten days were ideal for spring 
work in the field, and seeding has been 
rushed to a finish. Majority of farmers 
are all thru, about ten days ahead of 
former years. The prospects are good for 
a big crop. The ground never worked 
better, Everyone seems to be anxious 
to put in every foot of land they have 
to spare, to some kind’ of a crop. The 
high cost of living is going to be a good 


thing after all. Corn is $1.37; oats, 65 
cents; potatoes, $4; hogs, $15. Corn is 
all sold; hardly enough for feed. Hay is 


scarce, and every one will be glad when 
grass comes. Cattle are in fair shape 
considering the hard winter. All stock is 
healthy. Not many colts as yet, but there 
will be the usual number. Horses seem 
to be the cheapest thing on the market, 
especially two-year-olds. Pigs are com- 
ing along fairly, so there will be the 
usual number this year. I think the seed 
corn will be better than normal, on ac- 
count of farmers saving their seed before 
frost last fall. Good soil, good seed, good 
cultivation this year are sure to bring 
good returns. Not much excitement over 
the war here; every one is an American; 
no matter where he was raised. My na- 
tive country is Scotland.—David Fraser. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, April 21st. 
—Weather here has been cold and dry, 
with teniperature scarcely above 50 until 
this week, when mercury rose to 890 in 
the shade for one or two days. Roads 
have been good, and not enough rain to 
take the frost all out of the ground until 
this week, when we had rain on Monday, 
Thursday and Friday—between one and 
two inches in ail. Small grain mostly put 
in in fine shape, altho if we have rain 
again the first of next week, considerable 
grain will not be harrowed at all. About 
the usual number of colts and pigs com- 
ing, with stock of all kinds in good con- 
dition and health. No surplus of stock or 
feed of any kind unless it might be horses 
and hay.—Jas. 'T. Thorp. 

Ifamilton County, (c) Iowa, April 20th. 
—Seeding being pushed vigorously. Most 
oats are being put in in good shape. 
Ground works well. Rain Thursday and 
Friday checked work a little. Spring 
plowing progressing rapidly. Spring colts 
aregdoing well. Not many pigs yet. Other 
stock in good condition, altho feed is 
short.—Lacey Darnell. 





ILLINOIS. 

Tazewell County, (c) UL, April 13th.— 
Weather is fair; warm in the daytime 
and cold enough at night to freeze a 
quarter of an inch or so, Oats sown; some 
of it sprouted. Young clover looks fine 
on an average, with the exception of a 
few poor patches, of which some farmers 
have a thin stand, due to sowing poor 
seed. Alfalfa in good condition, but com; 
ing up rather slowly, owing to the cold 
weather. Pig crop about the same as 
usual. Cattle are tooking good; also sell- 
ing for good prices. Wheat is all gone 
but a few small patches here and there. 
It is now worth $2.33; corn, $1.37; oats, 
67 cents.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Wayne County, (sc) Iil., April 16th.— 
Weather still cold; freezing ice nearly 
every night last week, and lots of rain. 
Wheat no good. No grass for stock yet. 
Fat cattle all gone to market. No hogs 


on feed. A few oats sown; some yet to 
sow. No corn ground broken yet. April 
8th was the worst day I ever saw in 


April; snow and rain and sleet all day.— 
F, M. Yohe. 

Pike County, (we) Ill, April 17th.— 
Weather cold. Wheat badly winter killed; 
probably half a crop. Corr scarce; sell- 
ing at $1.50 per bushel. Hogs well cleaned 
up; light crop of spring pigs. Very few 
cattle on feed. An average crop of colts. 
Cows doing poorly, on account of short 


grass. Dairy products high; 47 cents for 
cream. Potatoes, $3; flour, $12 per bar- 
rel; eggs, 31 cents.—Jas. T. Shaw. 


Pike. County, (we) T., April 20th.— 
The weather is warming up, and grass 
will soon do to depend upon for the stock. 
There is a very short acreage of wheat 
that will do to stand; what wheat there 
is left is doing finely. Oats sowing is 
about over, with a rather large acreage. 
Much ptowing for corn is being done. Corn 
is selling among the farmers for $1.50, 





but there is little to sell. Hay is scarce 
and high. If conditions are favorable, 
there will be large corn acreage this year, 
The calf, lamb and pig crops are large, 
it seems; colts are rather numerous also. 
—L. M. Smith. 


Wabash County, (se) IL, April 19th.— 
Wheat in bad shape; none on black 
ground, about half a stand on clay soil. 
Quite a crop of oats sown, on account 
of wheat being killed. Some meadows 
look well, but quite a few spotted; killed 
by drouth last fall. Fall-sown timothy 
all dead. Not much stock of any kind; 
no sheep, a few hogs, very few beef cat- 
tle. Most everybody in the cream ship- 
ping business. Wheat, $2; corn, $1.30; 
oats, 60 cents; hogs, $15; hay, $15; chick- 
ens, 2f cents; eggs, 33 cents.—C. E. 
Courter. 


NEBRASKA, 

Garfield County, (nc) Neb., April 16th. 
—We have had a very dry winter in this 
county. On April 15th, a three-inch snow 
fell, followed by quite a heavy rain. The 
winter wheat in this county, in fact the 
state over ,is not more than’30 per cent 
of a crop. However, our county and the 
country west of us is devoted mostly to 
cattle. Cattle have come thru the wir- 
ter in fairly good shape. The majority 
of the cattle men are completely out of 
feed, and the grass is hardly here yet. 
However, with the usual spring opening, 
the cattle men will be all right.—Leslie 
Vance. 

Nemaha County, (se) Neb., April 20th. 
—Good rains now, and cool; best for per- 
haps 50 per cent of live wheat, alfalfa 
and pastures. Double or more the ysual 
acreage of oats; 25 per cent or more in- 
crease of usual corn acreage will be plant- 
ed. Soil in excellent condition and’ re- 
ceiving good preparation. About the 
usual acreage of potatoes planted, but 
coming slowly. carly gardens good. No 
peaches. Apple prospect good. Some of 
the small fruits injured by the cold, open 
winter. Many grapes being planted on 
farms for small home manufacture of 
wine as a substitute for beer. Live stock 
generally healthy; reduced pig erop. Ex- 
cess of hay will be fed out. Some pioneer 
cottonwood groves being sown for home 
use as lumber. Some are being replaced 


by catalpa and osage orange for posts. 
Grubbing of old hedges and cutting of 
groves is letting in the wind as in the 
early days, to the detriment of crops.— 
Karl Aldrich, 

Tfolt County, (n) Neb., April 20th.— 
Since my last report, we have had snow 


and rain in sufficient quantities, and the 
fields are in excellent condition for sow- 
ing small grain. The acreage of oats will 
be below the avefage, owing to the high 
price of seed; the same with spring wheat. 
Corn and rye will be above the average. 
We are informed that there is some loss 
o fyoung calves with calf cholera. Milk 
cows in demand at attractive prices. Very 
few less than $70, and as high as $100. 
The high price of cream has induced the 


farmers to milk more and better cows. 
One farmer is milking thirty cows, that 
at present are bringing him $200 per 


month for cream, Cream, 46 cents; eggs, 
28 cents; corn, $1.25; oats, 65 cents.—Alex, 
R. Wertz. 


MISSOURI. . 

Randolph County, (nc) Mo., April 13th. 
—We have the best outlook for a corn 
crop that we have had for several years 
at this season of the year, The ground 
is working up very nicely, and the oats 
will come out with a large acreage. There 
will be a large acreage of corn. Stock 
looks well, considering a winter of high- 
priced feed, It is too cold yet for grass 
to grow.—P. BL. Eubank. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., April 13th.— 
Farm work is well up here, but cold 
weather has retarded growth, Wheat looks 
hard yet.—J. C. Preston. 

Lafayette County, (wc) Mo., April 13th. 
—Weather is cool and damp. Two inches 
of snow Easter morning. Prospects for 
wheai crop poor; about half a crop. Pas- 
tures and meadows are getting green. No 
peaches, as all the buds froze. Wheat, 
$2; corn, $1.25; oats, 65 to 75 cents; hay, 
$13 to $14. The new crop of wheat, oats 
and corn will find empty bins and cribs 
waiting everywhere. Butter, 35 cents; 
egyzs, 31 cents. Poultry of all kinds high. 
Not many cattle in. feed lots. Fat hogs 
very scarce; a good number of pigs this 
spring. Many automobiles bought’ for 
spring delivery.—Henry A. Schaeperkoet- 
ter. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., April 16th. 
—Spring farming is progressing finely. 
Ground in good shape. Pastures and mea- 
dows are starting out nicely. There will 
be a big acreage of corn and potatoes 
planted. All stock doing well. All mar- 
kets are the highest in history; hogs, $16; 
cattle, $10 to $12; chickens, 19 cents; 
eges, 32 cents; butter-fat, 40 cents; but- 
ter, 35 cents; potatoes, $3; corn, $1.36; 
wheat, $2.25; hay, $10 to $15.—A. A. 
Graves. A 

Harrison County, (mw) Mo., April 19th. 
«Local showers and warming up. Grass 
starting finely. Stock coming thru the 
winter in fine shape, Hogs heakhy; a 





good crop of pigs so far. 
calves already. A good crop of lambs. 
Very little wheat. Some have sown oats 
on the wheat land. A large acreage of 
oats sown, and they are looking fine. 
Corn, $1.50; oats, 65 to 70 cents. Hay fed 
closely.—S. _ Meredith. 

New Madrid County, (se) Mo., April 13. 
—Farm work has been greatly hindered 
by excessive rains. No plowing done yet 


Some colts and 


to speak of. Some wheat coming out 
fairly good. Lots of it is not enough of 
a stand to leave. Grass starting very 


slowly. This has been the latest spring 
in several years. Feed for cattle very 
scarce, Owing to the lateness of the sea- 
son, No corn, what or hogs on hand 
for sale. Practically no cattle on feed, 
and none fat.—-Oscar Royse. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., April 19th.— 
Plenty of moisture here. What wheat 
was not plowed up looks fair, but not 
much left here. Mats coming finely. 
Prices on grain continue to advance. 
Corn, $1.50; eggs, 32 cents; potatoes, $3.50; 
hogs, $16.50. Much spring plowing done 
as weather has been delightful for this 
work. Everybody doing what they can 
in order to have plenty for the oncoming 
demand.—J. O. Metcalf. 


KANSAS. 

Nemaha County, (ne) Kan., April 20th. 
—Wheat nearly all killed. <A large acre- 
age of oats, which are looking fine. Corn 
planting has begun, amd the soil is in 
ideal condition. Early potatoes are up. 
Some stock on pasture, and are looking 
fine. Number of brood sows below the 
average, but the pig crop so far is fine 
and healthy. <A very large chicken hatch 
has been secured, and the chicks are do- 
ing finely, on account of dry weather.— 
G. E. Hollister. 

Bourbon County, (se) Kan., April 21st. 
—Corn mostly planted. Flax damaged by 
freeze; early flax thin, Oats fair; planted 
early, but not growing as good as they 
might. Grass starting nicely. Some stock 
on pasture. Feed very scarce. Light crop 
of pigs: fair crop of calves and colts. 
Stock water scarce in places. Everybody 
seemirig to take hold of work to help out 
the food supply.—E. E. Ater. 








$1,000 Down Secures: 150 Acres 
8 Cows, Pair Horses, and 


poultry, mowing machine, horse rake, plow, harrow, 
cultivator, wagon, buggy, harness, maple sugar 
evaporator, tanks, 1600 buckets and spouts; 2,000 
suger maples, 60 apples and pears; estimated t 

wood and timber marketed should pay for entire 
property; 8-room house with cellar and running 
spring water; two barne, poultry, wagon and sugar 
houses; telephone, mali delivered, near neighbors. 
Invalid owner’s quick sale price for everything 82750, 
with $1000 down and easy terms, Immediate posses- 
sion with income from the start. Traveling instruc- 
tions to see it are on page 9, “Our Spring Catalog.” 
Write now for your freecopy. A. E. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Dept, 2687, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


DoYouWant a Farm Home? 


200 farms fn south central Wisconsin, open to settlers 
On easy terms. 


Not Cut-Over Land 


We plow the land and furnish milk cows. 
owners today. 


THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


HALF SECTION FARM FOR SALE 


Solid body 1xt mile; 30 miles sough of St. Paul on 
main road, ¢ nile from Jefferson highway, 24 from 
town; black loam soil, excellent condition from 
plenty of stock; fenced and cross-fenced; gently 
rolling. no waste land, excellent drainage; new #2000 
barn, 10 room house, good outbulldings, all in fine 
grove; $110 per acre, 88000 cash. Thisisan waponslyy 
good farm for the money. Come andseeft. P. C, 
2ecorpDs, Castle Rock, Minn., care First State Bank. 


THE CHOICE OF MEN WHO KNOW 


are these lands in the Dexter district of Southeast 
Missouri, because of the rich soll, long growing sea- 
sons, good water and good people. We have them in 
tracts of 80 acres and up at reasonable prices and 
they bring big cash rentals. For particulars and 
Square Deal write 8. E. Newhouse, Dexter, Mo. 





Write 











Wisconsin Pasture For Rent 

We have 2200 acres cut -over land {n Barren County, 
half mile from gtation, on Omaha Ry. and Soo Line. 
Open rolling land; well watered; seven wire fenee; 
good ‘pasture. Would rent for one year at 30 cents 
per acre or lease for five years same rate. Would 
sell half interest to good stockman who would live on 
the place. ROGERS & ROGERS, Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 

7 a \ 220-acre Southeast Missouri 
F OR SAL 4 grain farm; 175 acres in cut- 
tivation, balance slashed deadening; well drained and 
fenced; modern improvements. A bargain at 625,650. 
Terms. Other farms. Address Ira 8. Rice, Essex. Mo, 


For Sale Cheap—Great Bargains 


in unimproved fruit lands, Columbia river valley, 
Washington. Ten acre tracts or mere, near railroad. 
Write J. C. FORD, Seattle, Washington. 


UPPER WISCONSIN cated. Small bufldings, 


clearings $20¢30 acre. Terms. One-fourth down, 
balance easy. Wiecousin bas no crop failures. 
RK. J. RUSSELL, - La Crosse. Wisc. 


SELL FARM DIRECT FSi? C£N'No Tr. No land 
men to deal with. Particulars free. 
CHAS. RENICM, @.23, Woodstock, Il. 


M SALE—Farm in Southern Minnesots, Blue 
and Waseca County corn and clover belt. 
Send for list. A. H. Schroeder, Mankato, Minn. 


ARMS WANTED — Wanted to heer trom 
owner of farm or fruit ranch for sale. 0.0. 
Mattson, 2966 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 











40-80 acre tracts, well lo- 
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CHAPTER XXI—WHY THE DOCTOR 
STAYED. 


(Continued from last week) 


Meantime Pepper's intelligent diligence 
had sent every cow home to its milking, 
and so, making his way by a short cut 
that led along the Big Horn river and 
around the popular bluff, the doctor, sud- 
denly waking from his dream of the past, 
faced with a fresh and sharper stab the 
reality of the present. The suddenness 
and sharpness of the pain made him puli 
his horse up short. 

“T'll cut this country and go east,” he 
said aloud, coming to a conclusive deci- 
sion upon a plan long considered. “I'll go 
in for specializing. I have done with all 
this nonsense.” 

He sat his horse looking eastward over 
the hills that rolled far away-to the hori- 
zon, His eye wandered down the river, 
gleaming now like gold in the sunset glow. 


He had learned to love this land of great . 


sunlit spaces and fresh blowing winds, but 
this evening its very beauty seemed intol- 
erable to him. Ever since the death of 
Raven upon that tragic night of the cat- 
tle raid, he had been fighting his bitter 
loss and disappointment; with indifferent 
success, it is true, but still not without 
the hope of attaining final peace of soul. 
This evening, he knew that, while he lived 
in this land, peace would never come to 
him, for his heart-wound would never 
heal. 

“T will go,” he said again. “I will say 
good-bye tonight. By Jove! I feel better 
already. Come along, Pepper! Wake up!” 

Pepper woke up to some purpose, and 
at a smart canter carried the doctor on 
his way around the bluff toward a gate 
that opened into a lane leading to the 
stables. At the gate, a figure started up 
suddenly from the shadow of a poplar. 
With a snort, and in the midst of his 
stride, Pepper swung on his heels with 
such amazing abruptness that his rider 
was flung from his saddle, fortunately 
upon his feet. . 

“Confound you for a dumb-head fool! 
What are you up to anyway?” he cried, 
in a sudden rage, recognizing Smith, 
who stood beside the trail in an abjectly 
apologetic attitude. 

“Yes,” cried another voice from the 
shadow. “Is he not a fool? You would 
think he ought to know Mr. Smith by this 
time. But Pepper is really very stupid.” e 

The doctor stood speechless, surprise, 
disgust and rage struggling for supremacy 
among his emotions. - He stood gazing 
stupidly from one to the other, utterly 
at a loss for words. 

“You see, Mr. Smith,” began Moira, 
somewhat lamely, “had something to say 
to me, and so we—and s0 we c along 
to the gate.” 

“So I see,” replied the doctor, gruffly. 

“You see, Mr. Smith has come to mean 
a great deal to me—to us——” 

“So I should imagine,”’ replied the doc- 
tor. 

“His self-sacrifice and courage during 
those terrible days we can never forget.” 

“Exactly so—quite right,” replied the 
doctor, standing stiffly beside his horse’s 
head. 

“You do not know people all at once,”’ 
continued Moira, 

“Ah! Not all at once,” the doctor re- 
plied, 

“But in times of danger and trouble, one 
gets to know them quickly.” 

“Sure thing,” said the doctor. 

“And it takes times of danger to bring 
out the hero in a man.” 

“I should imagine so,”’ replied the doc- 
tor, with his eyes on Smith's child-like 
and beaming face. 

“And you see, Mr. Smith was really our 
whole stay, and—and—we came to rely 
upon him, and we found him so stead- 





fast.” In the face of the doctor’s stolid 
brevity, Moira was finding conversation 
difficult. 


“Steadfaat!” repeated the doctor. “Ex- 
actly so,” his eyes upon Smith’s wobbly 
legs. “Mr. Smith I consider a very for- 
tunate man. I congratulate him on——” 

“Oh, have you heard? I did not know 
that——” 

“Yes. I mean—not exactly.” 

“Who told you? Is it not splendid?” 
enthusiasm shining in her eyes. 

“Splendid! Yes—that is, for him,” re- 
plied the doctor, without emotion, ‘‘I con- 
gratulate of 

“But how did you hear?” 

“I did not exactly hear, but I had no 
difficulty in—ah—making the discovery.” 

“Discovery?” 

“Yes, discovery. It was fairly plain; I 
might say it was the feature of the view; 
in fact, it stuck right out of thé land- 
scape—hit you in the eye, so to speak. 








“The landscape? What can you mean?” 

“Mean? Simply that I am at a loss as 
to whether Mr. Smith is to be congratu- 
lated more upon his exquisite taste or up- 
on his extraordinary good fortune.” 

“Good fortune, yes, is it not splendid?” 

“Splendid is the exact word,” said the 
doctor, stiffly. 

And I am so glad.” 

Yes, you certainly look happy,” re- 
plied the doctor, with a grim attempt at a 
smile, and feeling as if more enthusiasm 
were demanded from him, “Let me offer 
you my congratulations and gay good- 
bye. I am leaving.’ 

“You will be back soon, 

“Hardly. 

“Leaving the west? 
When?” 

“Tonight. Now. I must say good-bye.” 

“Tonight? Now?” Her voice sank al- 
most to a whisper. Her lips were white 
and quivering. ‘“‘But do they know at the 
house? Surely this is sudden.” 

“Oh, no; not so sudden. I have thought 
of it,for some time; indeed, I have made 
my plans.”’ 

“Oh—for some time? ‘You have made 
your plans? But you never hinted such a 
thing to—to any of us.”’ 

“Oh, well, I don’t tell my plans to all 
the world,” said the doctor, with a care- 
less laugh. 

The girl shrank from him as if he had 
cut her with his riding-whip. But, swiftly 
recovering herself, she cried with gay re- 
proach: 

“Why, Mr. Smith, we are losing all our 
friends at once. It is cruel of you and 
Doctor Martin to desert us at the same 
time. Mr. Smith, you know,” she con- 
tinued, turning to the doctor with an air 
of exaggerated vivacity, “leaves for the 

east tonight, too.”’ 

“Smith—leaving?” The doctor gazed 
stupidly at that person. 

“Yes, you know he has come into a big 
fortune, and is going to be——” 

“A fortune?’”’ 

“Yes, and he is going east to be mar- 
ried.” 

“Going east to be married?” 

“Yes, and I was——” 

“Going east?” exclaimed the doctor.*“‘I 
don’t understand, I thought you-—” 

“Oh, yes; his young lady’ is awaiting 
him in the east. And he is going to spend 
his money in such a splendid way.” 

“Going east?’’ echoed the doctor, as if 
he could not fix the idea with sufficient 
firmness in his brain to grasp it fully. 

“Yes, I have just told you so,” replied 
the girl. 

“Married?” shouted the doctor, sudden- 
ly rushing at Smith and gripping him by 
both arms, “Smith, you sly dog—you 
lucky dog! Let me wish you joy, old 
man, By Jove, you deserve your luck, 
every bit of it. Say, that’s fine. Ha! ha! 
Jeerupiter! Smith, you are a good one 
and asly one. Shake again, old man. Say, 
by Jove! What a sell—I mean, what a 
joke! Look here, Smith, old chap, would 
you mind taking Pepper home? I am 
rather tired—riding, I mean—beastly wild 
cows—no end of a run after them. See 
you down at the house later. No, no, 
don’t wait, don’t mind me. I am all right, 
fit as a fiddle—no, not a bit tired—I mean 
I am tired riding. Yes, rather stiff—about 
the knees, you know. Oh, it’s all right. 
Up you get, old man—there you are! So, 
Smith, you are going to be married, eh? 
Lucky dog! Tell ’em I am—tell ’em we 
are coming. My horse? Oh, well, never 
mind my horse till I come myself. So 
long, old chap! Ha! ha! old man, good- 
bye. Great Caesar! What a sell! Say, 
let’s sit down, Moira,” he said, suddenly 
growing quiet and turning to the girl, ‘‘till 
I get my wind. Fine chap, that Smith. 
Legs a bit wobbly, but don’t care if he 
had a hundred of ’em, and all wobbly. 
He’s all right. Oh, my soul! What an 
ass! What an adjectival, hyphenated ass! 
Don’t look at me that way, or I ahall 
climb a tree and yell. I’m not mad, I as- 
sure you. I was on the verge of it a few 
moments ago, but it is gone. I am sane, 
sane as an old maid. Oh, heavens!” He 
covered his face with his hands and sat 
utterly still for some moments. 

“Doctor Martin, what is the matter?” 
exclaimed the girl. ‘‘You terrify me.” 

“No wonder. I terrify myself, How 
could I have stood it?” 

“What is the matter? What is it?” 

“Why, Moira, I thought you were going 
to marry that idiot.” 

“Tdiot?” exclaimed the girl, drawing 
herself up. “Idiot? Mr. Smith? I am not 
going to marry him, Doctor Martin, but 
he is an honorable fellow, and a friend of 
mine, a dear friend of mine.” 

“So he is, so he is, a splendid fellow, 


tho?’ 
I am leaving the west.” 
Why? What? 





the finest ever; but, thank heaven, you 
are not going to marry him!” 

“Why, what is wrong with——~” 

“Why? Why? Heaven help me! Why? 
Only because, Moira, I love you.” He 
threw himself upon his knees beside her. 
“Don’t—don’t——-please don’t get away! 
Give me a chance to speak!”” He caught 
her hand in both of his, “I have just 
been thru hell. Don’t send me there 
again. Let me tell you. Ever since that 
minute when I saw you in the glen, I have 
loved you. In my thoughts by day and in 
my dreams by night you have been, and 
this day, when I thought I had lost you, 
I knew that I loved you ten thousand 
times more than ever.”’ He was kissing 
her hand passionately, while she sat with 
head turned away. ‘Tell me, Moira, if I 
may love you? And is it any use? And 
do you think you could love me even a 
little bit? I am not worthy to touch 
you. Tell me.” Still she sat silent. He 
waited a few moments, his face growing 


gray. ‘‘Tell me,’’ he said at length, in a 
broken, husky voice. ‘I will try to bear 
o”” 


She turned her face toward him. The 
sunny eyes were full of tears. 

“And you were going away from me?” 
she breathed, leaning toward him. 

“Sweetheart!” he cried, putting his 
arms around her and drawing her to him, 
“tell me to stay.” 

*“Stay,’’ she whispered, 
too.” 

The sun had long since disappeared be- 
hind the big purple mountains, and even 
the warm afterglow in the eastern sky 
had faded into a pearly opalescent gray 
when the two reached the edge of the 
bluff nearest the house, 

“Oh! The milking!” cried Moira, aghast 

—as she came in sight of the house. 
~ “Great Caesar! I was going to help”, 
exclaimed the doctor. 

“Too bad,’’ said the girl, penitently. 
“But, of course, there’s Smith.” 

“Why, certainly, there’s Smith. What 
a godsend that chap is. He is always on 
the spot. But Cameron ig home. I see his 
horse. Let us go in and face the music.” 

They found an excite®@ group standing 
in the kitchen, Mandy with @ letter in her 
hand. 

““Oh, here you are at gast!” she cried. 
“Where have you-—” She glanced at 
Moira’s face and then at the doctor’s, and 
stopped abruptly. 

“Hello, what’s up?” cried the doctor. 

“We have got a letter—such a letter!” 
cried Mandy. Read it. Read it aloud, 
doctor.”” She thrust the letter into his 
hand, The doctor cleared his throat, 
struck an attitude, and read aloud: 

“My Dear Cameron: 

“It gives me great pleasure to say for 
the officers of the police force in the 
southwest district, and for myself, that 
we greatly appreciate the distinguished 
services you rendered during the past six 
months in your patrol of the Sun Dance 
trail, It was a work of difficulty and 
danger, and one of the highest importance 
to the country. I feel sure it will gratify 
you to know that the attention of the gov- 
ernment has been specially called to the 
creditable manner in which you have per- 
formed your duty, and I have no doubt 
that the government will suitably express 
its appreciation of your services in due 
time. But, as you are aware, in the force 
to which we have the honor to belong, 
we do not look for recognition, preferring 
to find a sufficient reward in duty done. 

“Permit me also to say that we recog- 
nize and appreciate the spirit of devotion 
shown by Mrs. Cameron during these try- 
ing months, in so cheerfully and loyally 
giving you up to this service, 

‘May I add that in this rebellion, to my 
mind the most critical factor was the at- 
titude of the great Blackfeet Confederacy. 
Every possible effort was made by the 
half-breeds and northern Indians to se- 
duce Crowfoot and his people from their 
loyalty, and their most able and unscru- 
pulous agent in this attempt was the Sioux 
Indian known among us as Copperhead. 
That he failed utterly in his schemes, 
and that Crowfoot remained loyal, I be- 
lieve is due to the splendid work of the 
officers and members of our force in the 
southwest district, but especially to your 
splendid services as the patrol of the Sun 
Dance trail.” 

“And signed by the big chief himself, 
the commissioner,” cried Doctor Martin. 
“What do you think of that, baby?” he 
continued, catching the baby from its 
mother’s arms. ‘‘What do you think of 
your daddy?” The doctor pirouetted 
around the room with the baby in his 
arms, that young person regarding the 
whole performance apparently with grave 
and profound satisfaction. 

“Your horse is ready,” said Smith, com- 
ing in at the door. 

“Your horse?’ cried Cameron. 

“Oh—I forgot,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘Ah— 
I don’t think I want him tonight, Smith.’ 

“You are not going tonight, then?’ in- 
quired Mandy, in delighted surprise. 

“No—I—in fact, I have changed my 
nind about that. I have been—ah—per- 
suaded to remain.” 

“Oh, I see,” cried Mandy, in supreme de- 
light. Then, turning swiftly upon her 
sister-in-law, who stood beside the doce 
tor, her face in a radiant glow, she added, 


“or take me, 


“Then what did you mean py a 
we saw this afternoon?” What 
A deeper red dyed the girl's chee 
“What are you talking about?” 
Doctor Martin. “Oh, that kissj 
business.” 16 Sm 
“I just couldn’t help it!” 
Moira, ‘He was so happy.” 
“Going to be married, you know,” 
terjected the octor, le 
“And so—so——” 
“Just so,’”’ cried the doctor. “Oh, 


that’s all right! Dshay! 


I'd kiss Smith my 

feel like doing it this blessed’ mind 

Whepe is he? Smith! Where are your 

But Smith had escaped. ‘Smith’ 

right, I say, and so are we, eh, Moira 

He slipped his arm around the luahig 

girl. 

“Oh, I am so glad,” cried Mandy, 

ng upon them. “And you are 

east after all?” on Boing 
“East? Not I! The west for me, 1 

going to stay right in it—with the ra 

tor here—and with you, Mrs. Cam 

and with my sweetheart—and y, 

tainly, with the patrol of the gin] Dek 





trail.”’ 
(The End) 
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If you are a land owner 


just drop us a postal and we 
will send you free and pos this 
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nomical gates you can buy—the gates made of 
electric a Ba ded, thoroughly a 
tubing, without joints seams 


wrapped around the frame. rrelis’ why they 
outlast several ordinary w = pee 
yet cost but on more. Why to 
ive A NEW TE a TF © ANY P. 
REAKS WITHIN 6 YEARS. Write for the 
Free Wire Splicer ul Catalog-folder today, 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE (0, 


904 Industrial St., PEORIA, ILL. 4 
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make CEMENT WORK' 


Just the machine fot 
putting in sidewal 
curb, foundations, bam 
floors, etc, Built 
strong, mixes perfect 
ly, and lasts years 
ei by hand or power 
Sold on trial. Write 
for free literature and 
prices. 
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Will Save You Money 


Before you buya cream 
line engine, manure render parte 
tor) sure and get my pri 
est prices ever made on 


features found on no other 
are exclusive on the Gal- 
loway,but cost you noth- y 
ing extra. Cash or time.m 


“*T like it t better than one I paid / 


$100 for. John Schrader, 


“It skims cfose an 
dandy looker. Does more nore than 
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~ Our Weekly Market Letter 


ut?” chicago, April 23, 1917.—The money 
sing Smith rket is firmer, with loans made by the 
ond at 4% to 5 per cent, the inside rate 
bs. ut — c : f half of one per 
showing an advance Oo é p 
KNOW,” jg, eat over the bottom figure prevailing 


recently. Increased war taxes have helped 
to lower prices for stocks, while bonds 
are much wanted at rates which return 
gmalier amounts to investors than here- 
tofore Grain prices have soared to the 
st levels seen in many years, with 
corn preaking all past high records, cash 
pots of No. 2 white going as high as $1.58 
pushel, while No. 2 hard winter wheat 
gold on the Kansas City market not long 
since as high as $2.74, with a similar 
showing elsewhere. Wild fluctuations in 
wheat prices have occurred, with a range 
of sales of May wheat in a single week 
24 cents, and a net gain in 
pout 13 cents; but the plac- 
wheat on the free list 
by ‘the United States eaused a violent 
mm prices at once. With the possi- 

bility of fairly large importations of Ca- 
nadian wheat during the next few months 
there was less anxiety on the part of the 
fillers in regard to their future supplies. 
t advices from Canada indicate that 
wheat stocks are the largest ever known 
at this time of the year, and while the 
es will get a large share, it is probable 
the action of the Canadian govern- 
ment in allowing American imports free 
means that considerable can be spared 
for our mills. Australian wheat, which 
has been found difficult to move to Eu- 
fope on account of the submarine war- 
fare, and more because of the lack of suf- 
ficient tonnage, is being sold on the Pa- 
dific coast. Flour has had further sharp 
advances, and the best spring wheat pat- 
ent flour sold recently for $12.80 a barrel, 
peing $3.50 higher than a little more than 
two months earlier. It is stated that in 
portions of Iowa, stocks of corn are un- 
ugually low, while in parts of Illinois, 
country elevators are filled and cars are 
hard to obtain. The car shortage has 
been an important factor in putting corn 
higher. Oats are relatively cheaper than 
other grains, causing increased consump- 


amounting to 
the week of a 
ing of Canadian 





Timothy seed sells at $2 to $6.30 per 
100 pounds; clover seed at $14 to $17.50 
per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at $3.29 to 
$3.35 per bushel. Potatoes are selling at 
$2.80 to $3.20 a bushel. Fresh eggs bring 
24% to 36 cents a dozen, and extras sell 
at 381%4 cents for fillers and 39% cents for 
cartons. Marketable butter sells at 43 to 
4% cents a pound, and seconds bring 
41% to 424% cents, while packing stock is 
taken at 33 to 35 cents. Extras to groeers 
sell at 48 cents for tubs and 49 cents for 
prints. 

Cattle are being marketed much of the 
time more freely than the demand war- 
rants at this period of extremely high 
prices for beef and everything else in the 
lime of food, and hence declines in prices 
are of rather frequent occurrenee. Be- 
cause of the extreme scarcity of choice 
beeves, such offerings are slow to sell 
ldwer in price, and, on the other hand, 
they have been much more apt to ad- 
vanee under a demand that exceeds the 
supply. Last week saw another high rec- 
ord price for strictly prime heavy leng-fed 
steers, when $13.50 per 100 pounds was 
paid; while at the same time the great 
bulk of the cattle offered on the market 
went off sharply on a restricted general 
demand. But, no matter how much values 
May slide off, all descriptions of cattle 
ae still salable at far higher prices than 
in former years, and stockmen have con- 
tinued to market their holdings long be- 
fore they have a chance to become choice 
and heavy, Most of the current receipts 
are made up of cattle which are merely 
Warmed up or else short-fed, and while 
they have to go at large discounts from 
Prices paid for short lots, they are great 





money-makers, even with corn selling 
80 abnormaly high everywhere. Early 
marketing has cut materially into the 


future supply of beef, and undoubtedly 

| high prices have come to stay. Cheap 
| @nning eattle are in strong demand by 
the big packing firms, as they have made 
€e contracts with ‘he United States 
SoVernment as well as with the allied 
Powers of Europe, for canned beef and 
Other meats; and other ordinary cattle are 
extremely high, in spite of all declines 
from time to time. The remarkable boom 
In ‘orn, which has carried prices to a 
high level never dreamed of in the past, 
Serves to bring into great prominence the 
decided advantage enjoyed by farmers 
oem silos, and their profits in stock 
cemg are far larger than those made 
eo who have to rely wholly on 
by a Recent experiments made 
demon Iowa State Agricultural Colege 
could strated conclusively that profits 
loos be made of from $46 to $53.50 per 
ase fed on corn and silage, and 

and th the largest amount of silage 

® smallest quantity of corn made 

were — profits. Materially lower prices 

a oer Sieg aged cattle last week, the great- 
$12.75. a steers going at $10.25 to 
plenty of poe extra beeves, carrying 
$13.50 ight, selling at $12.75 to 
mm, and a good class of steers bringing 
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$12 to $12.70. Medium grade steers went 
at $11 to $11.95, while a fair class of 
light-weight killers brought $10 and up- 
ward, with sales down to $8.50 to $9.75 
for inferior lots of little steers. Desirable 
offerings of yearlings were good sellers at 
$11.25 to $12.75, with few prime lots on 
sale. Butchering cattle were in demand, 
with cows fetching $7.60 to $11.50, and 
heifers $7 to $11.50, while cutters sold at 
$6.99 to $7.50, eanners at $3.50 to $6.85 
and bulls at $6.50 to $10.25. Calves were 
in the usual demand, with sales at $6.50, 
to $13.50 at the best time of the week, 
light vealers bringing $11 and over. Stock- 
ers found buyers at a range of $7.10 to 
$9.75, while feeders found buyers at $8.60 
to $10.25. Late sales were made of most 
stters at declines of from 15 to 40 cents 
for the week, while cows and heifers were 
off 35 to 50 cents. The best calves sold 
at the close at $13. 

Hogs underwent severg reactions quite 
recently, following their previous boom to 
$16.50 per 100 pounds for the best heavy 
shipping barrows, the highest price ever 
paid. The extremely high prices have re- 
sulted in checking the eastern shipping 
demand, as. well as causing the local 
packers and small~city butchers to op- 
erate more cautiously, but the general 
surroundings of the market have not 
changed much. The country’s supply of 
hogs is known to be short at a time of 
extraordinary activity in the foreign de- 
mand for cured hog products; and in’ re- 
eent weeks the exports of lard and bacon 
from our Atlantic ports have risen to 
liberal proportions once more, following 
previous greatly reduced shipments. Hogs 
are still marketed much lighter in weight 
than is usual at this time of the year, 
and recent receipts averaged but 212 
pounds, comparing with 211 pounds a 
week earlier, 218 pounds one year ago, 
231 pounds two years ago, and 232 pounds 
three years ago. With such a showing, 
it is only natural that buyers should stand 
rendy to take the choicer lots of heavy 
barrows at the highest prices, while the 
best light-weight hogs are purchased by 
eastern shippers at a discount of about 
20: cents per 100 pounds from top quota- 
tions. The failure of owners to make 
their ,hogs choice and heavy is explained 
by the unusual dearness of corn, altho 
stock feeders are making big money all 
the time by feeding corn until swine get 
plenty of weight. Domestic consumption 
of fresh and cured meats and lard con- 
tinues large, despite their unusual dear- 
ness, and there are no uncomfortable ac- 
cumulations of provisions in western 
warehouses. Recent sales were made of 
hogs at $14.80 to $16, with pigs selling 
at $12.25 to $14 mostly, largely $1 lower 
than a week earlier. 

Increasing receipts of lambs, both 
wooled and clipped, last week tended to 
hold down prices most of the time, altho 
values were still high, with prime wooled 
lambs selling on the opening day for $16 
per 100 pounds, or as high as any sale of 
the season to that time. The proportion 
of clipped lambs showed a marked in- 
crease, and the best of these brought the 
highest price on record, as did the best 
feeding and shearing lambs, these fetch- 
ing $15.40, Offerings of sheep and year- 
lings comprised but a small proportion of 
the daily offerings. The crop of spring 
lambs is a short one, and contracts have 
been made at $10 to $10.50 for Montana 
bards carrying a feeder end, while con- 
tracts are reported of the new lamb crop 
of Idaho and Montana at $11, this price 
applying to mountain flocks that wilt be 
available for slaughtering at weaning 
time. It is stated that heavy losses of 
sheep were caused by the unusually se- 
vere winter. California, it is said, will 
have no lambs to spare for eastern mar- 
kets, Prices rallied late in the week, 
and closed as follows: Lambs, $14.50 to 
$16; feeding and shearing lambs, $13 to 
$15.40; yearlings, $12.50 to $14.50; weth- 
ers, $11.75 to $13; ewes, $10 to $12.75; 
bucks, $10 to $11.50. Spring lambs sold 
at $14 to $18, and clipped offerings sold 
as follows: Lambs, $11.50 to $13; year- 
lings, $10.60 to $11.90, 

Horses were marketed only moderately 
last week, farmers generally being too 
busy at field work to attend to making 
shipments, and a good demand made firm 
prices for desirable animals. On Monday, 
eastern shippers purchased over 900 head, 
and there was a good call for army horses 
at $120 for mounts and $150 to $160 for 
artillery horses. 3ig horses were few, 
and drafters were salable at $185 to $285, 
while good chunks weighing 1,250 to 1,500 
pounds were wanted at $125 te $175. City 
traders were in the market for good wag- 
oners and expressers. W. 





Recent Public Sales 


ROBERTS HAS RECORD ANGUS SALE. 


F. J. Roberts, of Atlantic, lowa, opened 
last week's big three days’ Angus sale cir ~- 
cuit April 17th, with a reeord average of 
$620 on forty-two head. [In addition to 
making a record average, Mr. Roberts also 
got the highest price for am Angus bull 
that has been paid im recent years, the 
price being $2,000 for the yearling show 
bull, Befmont A. 3d. The buyers were 
Sikes & Mathews, of Sikeston, The 
rest of the bulls sol@ dt moderate prices, 
considering their good individual merit 
and breeding, yet the average of $581.40 
for the eleven bulls is one of the highest 





that has been made. Sixteen of the fe- 
males sold above $600, and one reached 
$1,000, the latter price being paid for the 
two-year-old show heifer, Erica Roberts 
10th, a daughter of Imp. Eston of Eshot, 
and the richly-bred Trojan Erica cow, 
Erra Erica 2d, by Elgon. The buyer was 
EK. S. Bishop, of Wellman, Iowa. The of- 
fering was widely scattered to breeders in 
half a dozen different states. Prominent 
among the buyers were Chas. Escher, 
Jr., Botna, Iowa; E. F. Caldwell, Bur- 
lington Junction, Mo.; P. J. Donohoe, 
Holbrook, Iowa; Otto Ba of Congdon 
& Battles, North Yakima, ash.; C. -E. 
Woods, Mechanicsville, Towa; W. st 
Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa; Mr. Hake, of 
North Dakota, who was a hea buyer 
for the Baldwin Estate, and M s. Sikes 
& Mathews, of Missouri. The list of sal 
that follows shows the prices paid. Col. 
Cooper opened the sale, and was assisted 
in the selfing by Reppert and Igo. Presi- 
dent Escher and Field en Judy 
of the association were called on and gave 
interesting particulars concerning the 
rapid growth of the association and the 
encouraging outlook for the future. 
PEMALES. 
Blackcap of Homedale 2d, Jan. 
(and c. calf); P. J. Donohoe, 


"12 
Hol- 


broek, IOWS cerccess watt w@e omen waked 810 
Blackcap Roberts, Nov., ’15; €. D. 

Mathews, Sikeston, Mo. ......... 650 
Momount Blackbird 9th, Sept., "13; 

W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa .... 900 
Blackbird 93d, July, 10 (and c. calf); 

Cc. Ds & E. FE. Caldwell, Burlington 

OMOGNT, EO. Ceccccdecercs mE OKA - 8% 
Blackbird Roberts 15th, Apr., '15; P. 

Ue PE nce nacceedcheedenekGes 
Blackbird of Homedale 17th (and c. 

ealf}; W. H. Sikes ..... miceacecane. . vee 
Blackbird Favorite 7th, Jan., °16; 

Baldwin Estate ....... Hiendesetnae Bee 
Black Lassie E., Nov., '09; John 

Henderson, Atlantic, Iowa ........ 580 
Momount Blackbird 11th, Jan., "14 

(and b. calf); C. D. Mathews...... 530 
Momount Blackbird 13th, Apr,, "84; 

W. D. McCarthy, Guthrie Cénter, 

I Fee Ay OF pie 280 
Blackbird of Homedale 31st, Sept., 

14; C. E. Woods & Son, Mechan- 

SORT, KOM: os cnveananscxons oove tae 
Eluna 3d, Sept., ’°10; White Bros., 

Petry, JOWS -.ccces Pe NO ie REN 5d 
Envito 34 of Inverness, Mar.,’12 (and 

ealf); W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa 900 
Oakfield Ebline, Jan., '12 (and b. 

calf); Baldwin Estate, Ellendale, 

PE I pg ha ch aiess gc encnenmndtemeddnnd 6 710 
Eblinette, Oct., ’14; Chas. Escher, 

SBeg BADR, LOWS occcecccc cece --. 675 
Frica Roberts 14th, Oct., '15; P. J. 

rere ace woe 
Erica Roberts 11th, Feb., '16; C. E. 

Woods & Son ........ adédeanieduc 450 
Ester of Quietdale, Aug., "07 (and 

b. calf); Baldwin Estate ....... coe §6—6TO 
Ethie Aug., ‘08 (and e. calfy; C. D. 

Pe FF CO c < dccnwcencantouss 
Erina of Homedale 2d, Feb., ’09 

(and c. calf); C. D. Mathews..... 636 
Eramera of Homedale 4th, Dec., '10; 

Wr Ser IO exccwandenesoans csce 608 
Eramera of Homedale 6th, Sept., ’14; 

Cie Ce OU ins awe dceduomandelds 510 
Erica Roberts 10th, Oct., '14; E. 8. 

Bishop, Wellman, lowa ........... 1,000 
Eurotas of Longbranch, Oct., °35; 

Wn Tak SEGRIOUMED ccdusius cenccesodwe 400 


Kindness of Marne, May, "15; Cong- 
don & Battles, No. Yakima, Wash. 
Pride of Spencer 16th, June, 8 
(and ec. calf); Enos Bates, Oakland, 
MN awibheteses 6 cwenes 
Pride Roberts 2d, Oct., ’45; Emory 
Lee, Avoca, Iowa ..... oeweccccees 


Papica, Apr., '12 (and b. calf); W. 
i MeL: és eveoenes oerccere occ 975 
Pride Roberts, Oct., 15; C. D. 
MSthOWE. o.cccascces sane 400 


CRIT) cvcccccvcccocees we woccccccccce 
Erica of Melbourne, Feb., "14 (and 


c. calf); Baldwin Estate ......... 640 
Erica 20th of Lincoln Park, Nov., 

10 (and ec. calf); C. F. Seibert, 

Mitantic, TOWER. «cvrcvecccesaseecsce 10 
Etmland Honesty, Apr., °09 (and 

calf); Baldwin Hatate .....cccccce 00 
Barbara McHenry 31st, Jan., °13; 

Baldwin Estate ........ cccccccccee 6D 

BULLS. 

Belmont A. 3d, Sept., "15; Sikes & 

je ee aseaue ecucice, Gee 
Miss Blackbird’s Lad, 8 » mes 

A. Mueller, Columbus, Neb. ...... 350 
Belmont A., Sept., '15; é. BE. Squtres, 

ee, TOE o caccéccne J didn adie 550 
Belmont B., Nov., 5; Marshalt 

Broeddus, Henry, Ti. .........e6.- 405 
Kurotus of Longbranch, Oct., '15; 

Wie ee ONE occ cr cacenssonenee 400 
Fara Lad, Apr., 16; J. J. Hall..... 480 


Ktfin Lad, Nov., '15; Baldwin Estate 380 
Erskin, Sept., 15; Baldwin Estate.. 300 
SUMMARY. 

31, females sold for $19,640; aver., $633.55 
11 buls sold for 6,390; aver., 581.40 
42 head sold for 2,635; aver., 620.00 





NEW WAR ATLAS. 


One must have a good atlas to intelli- 
gently read the war news. We have just 
arranged with a world-famous map maker 
to furnish us a new and up-to-date Euro- 
pean war atlas. The price is only 25 
cents, postpaid. Sixteen pages and cover; 
size 41x14 inches. Send stamps or coin, 
and address all orders to Wafllaces’ Farm-: 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 





Nebraska Potato Growers Organize— 
The Nebraska Potate Improvement So- 
ciety has been organized. Growers from 
alt parts of the state recently met at 
Alliance, in the interest of the potato in- 
dustry, which last year netted growers 
several millions: of dolars. The object 
of the meeting was to promote mutual 
coiéperation of all agencies imterested in 
the production, transportation, distribu- 
tion and utilization of Nebraska potatoes, 
and the extension of the petato industry 
in the state. The next meeting wil! be 
held at the same place, next fall, at 
which time a potato show and an enter- 
taimment program wilt be provided. Of- 








cires of the association are: President, 
Link Davis, Cordon; vice-president, J. T. 
Cerbrett; secretary and treasurer, R. F. 
Howard, Lincoln. Directors are: Cc. F. 
Hawk, Chadron; A. F. Envert, Hemming- 
ford; C. C. Parrish, Minatare; Oloys Shaf- 
fer, Mendel; E. L. Wileox and W. W. 
Burt, beth of Lincoln. 








KRESO DIP N9@I 








Farm Sanitation 


Wil Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy te Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Mills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heat Cuts, Scratches and 
Skin Diseases. 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 
anit Gitation of Kreso Dip Noel ea 
kill virulent Hog Cholesw® Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 


We WIll Send Free Beokicts on 


The treatment of mange, eczema or 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 

How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 

How to keep your hogs free 
insect parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal industry. 
MICH. 




















matter how old the case, how "Fr" 
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ae my, Sure 
, A $50,000. Stake Winner Cured 
FASE SAVE TIE NORGE a 
e $ $4,980 ; 
Coney Idand Jockey Club Stake, $19,975; y oa nd 
at Saratoga, $5,800; Hindoo Stake, $16,775. it has al- 
ways been successtul for me on Spavins and broken down 
tendons. John I. Smith, Trainer, Gravesend, L. I. 
ed oA wonder dong SAVE Tee -BORSE is sold with signed 
. -| cure L ginne. Thoro- 
Fa and ALL Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Pisok and Teaden 

ve 


matter etried, rT ~~ 
jend for FREE. %6-page og yy years’ 
. of lameness 





TROY CHEMICALCO., 8 °C. _Magheanen, 
“en every where sell Saver tRs Horse wns. 


or wernewnl by Pareob Post or Express Paid, 

MINERAL" 
HEAVE%ars 

COMPOUND 









Booklet 
Free 

® Parkage to give satisfaction or money 

back. saficieut for ordinary cases. 


ST Packune 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Charges for Pasture 


ILLINOIS. 


Cumberland County, (ec) Ill, April 2d. 
—Charges of pasturing cattle and horses 
are: Horses, $1.75; cows, $1.50; yearling 
colts, $1. I pasture from May 30th until 
meadows made good pasture in the fall. 
The amounts stated are not too much 
for the first four to six weeks, but after 
this time the pasture is not so good. 
When I came to settle for the time the 
stock was on this pasture, it amounted 
$6.50 per acre, and $5 would have rented 
this for cash and for corn. The land 
owner can not kick on $4 for pasture, as 
the manure will amount to enough to 
make it up.—Perry Williams. 


Kane County, (nc) Ill., April 3d.—I have 
taken in about fifty head of cattle on 
pasture the last two seasons, for which 
I charged 25 cents per week for yearlings 
and two-year-olds, and 30 cents for cows, 
and about 35-cents for horses. The pas- 
turing season here is about six months— 
sometimes five and one-half months.— 
D. H. Murphy. 


McClean County, (c) TiL, April 24.— 
We pasture about six months of the year, 
at about these prices: Horses, $2; cows, 
$1.50; yearling calves, $1.25; colts, $1.25.— 
Dennie P. Day. 


Whiteside County, (nw) TIL, March 320. 
—In this county, 70 to 75 cents per head 
is charged for yearlings; 80 to 85 cents 
for two-year-olds; $1 for three-year-o.ds 
or over, and $1.50 per month for horses. 
The avearge time is near six months, 
altho a few seasons it has only been five 
months.—Peter Christofferson. 


Pike County, (we) TIL, April 1st.—In 
regard to pasturing horses and cattle in 
the corn belt, will say that 75 cents per 
month for cattle and $1 for horses is 
about right. I figure on seven months 
of pasture.—H. §. 











MISSOURI. 

Harrison County, (nw) Mo., March 31. 
In this locality, horses, mules and cat- 
tle are pastured for $1.50 per head per 
month, when the stock is two years old 
or over; yearlings, $1. No charge is made 
for sucking stock. The average time is 
from May ist to November Ist, or six 
months.—V. B. Brandom. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., March 30.— 
Pasture is scarce in this county. The 
charge is $2 per head for two-year-olds 
and over, and $1.50 for yearlings, when 
pasture can be found. These have been 
the prices for the last two years.—J. W. 
Griggs. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., April 34.— 
Pasturing charges here vary away from 
town: Yearlings, 75 to 85 cents; cows, 
$1 to $1.25; horses, $1.50 per month.— 
L. Griggs. 


IOWA, 
Hancock County,-(nc) Iowa, April 2d.— 
Pasturing charges for cattle are from 


$0 cents to $1.20 per month. No horses 
going to pasture that I know of. Disking 
s0d has begun; seeding will be the order 
of the day in a short time. Quite wet yet. 
—C. J. Wille. 

Guthrie County, (we) Iowa, April 4th.— 
Pasture prices here on young stuff, for 
from six months to a year are 75 cents 
per month; over that age, $1; colts and 
horses, $1.25. Pasture season is generally 
from May 10th to October 15th.—H. W. 
Myers. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Towa, April 84.— 
For pasturing stock in this part of Iowa, 
the prices run about as follows: Colts 
and horses, not less than $1.50 per month; 
cattle under two years, $1; over that age, 
$1.50. Horses are considered quite hard 
on pasture. We consider about four 
months of good pasturing in this part of 
the state.—E. L. Moore. 


OHIO. 

Preble County, (we) Ohio, April 2d.—I 
have a large blue grass pasture, and take 
colts and young cattle to pasture, and 
charge $1.50 per head per month, begin- 
ning in April and May, and at times al- 
lowing them to remain until November 
and December.—R. C. Prugh. 


MINNESOTA, 

Dodge County, (se) Minn., April 3d.— 
In regard to pasturing horses and cattle 
in the corn belt, will say that in La Salle 
county, Illinois, I knew of two different 
men who charged $2 per head for horses 
over one year old, and $1.50 for yearlings; 
cattle were from $1.25 to $1.50 per head 
per month. Here in Minnesota they charge 
$5 to $6 for the season.—C. D. Ball. 








BERKSHERES. 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C. D, NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO,, Cresco, lowa 








SSE 


DUBOC JERSEYS. 


ge 





Beaver Valley Farm 


Datchianad Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. Hisdam 
is daughfer of Pieterje He ngerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the aeeed. Our y 

ts of bh dams of spiendid A. R. O. 
records. We ‘have afew choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


fi Born June 1916; sired by 
ort “Rhy BULL Sir Sadie Cornu. 
4 copia (39 A. R. O, daughters) aud 
out of a granddaughter of Jew~l 
of Home Farm, that 4 
$27 Ibs. butter in 150 days early all 
white—in fine condition—a show 
calf. Price ¢225. 
W. B. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin, lowa 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and beifers in herd average over 
20 Ibs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BHROS., Waterloo, Iowa 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for FREE illustrated oye 
The -Friesian 
America, Box 239, Brattiobere. Vt. 


GRAMER & SONS, GIANT DUROGS§ 


Fall pigs with extreme size, bone and 
Ib. Giant Model, and our 800 Ib. Loug W: 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, 


uelity. rt 4 ty a8 Sa pest ot Seseting. 
+ heey y 5s or oe c Bired by our iy 


Monroe, lov, 





8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Go, 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. 
es. These are balf aaa to the $555.00 sow in 
record sale in lowa. J have a few other top pigs by King Col. 


great sire whose get have topped so many 
For a good boar prospect write 


Here’s the chance to get a sop Of the 
the worg, 
THEO. FOSS, Sterling, ae) Nebrasty 





PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


These are by King’s Col., our great herd boar, whose get bave topped so many sales. We havethe 


herd boar prospects we ever raised. Eleven oe came from our herd in one year. Let us sejj be tine, 


real herd boar prospect. Also dione some fall gil 
W.M. PUTMAN & SON 


WOU 
TECUMSER, NEBRASKS 





PRIZE WINNING DUROG BLOOD 


Our herd is headed by the $500.00 son of King’s Col., out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder, Spring 
pe & by King’s Col., Col. Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder III, Disturber of Idlewild and Other grea 


are. 
Write or visit. 


JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, ‘Nebraska 





3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $5§ 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blanks with exp 
pig. Pairs for $38. A few fall boars of Critic breeding for $28. For full particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 





CHOICE = High grade Hoistein, Short-born 

nd Guernsey calves. Nicely 
marked ones, evened to express at littie cost. $12.50 to 
635. Write ED HOWEY CoO., South St. Paul, Minn. 





RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young bulls of serviceable ages—good ones. Sire, 





KING’S COL. AGAI 


By way De Col. 


Nothing to Sell 
at Present 


By Sensation Wonder II, 


Big boars, real sires, great individuals, The kind that PP ie the breed, 


DAVID BOESIGER, 


CORTLAND, NE a 





Duroc Yearling Herd Boar 


Invincible 216245, 415 lbs. at 11 mo. after 
heavy service. Son of the noted Chief Invincible. 


Cherry Orion King 3 


Extra good. Extreme bone, ing of rs, high 





Jumbo 23810, the 2200 Ib. son of the champien Also tfmited number of fall boar pigs, and one July backs and stretchy. Dams mostly by Mi; Hing of 

Logan, best sire I ever used, Address ig. Nothing but first clase stuff offered. Cols. Again, litte: mate w Defender, 

MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa . A. BAMUELSON & SON, Kiron, Sac Co., Iowa, A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lows 
nL 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to18 months. The get of our 2310 Ib. 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im- 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, 
Kiron, Sac County, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the hornless Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a lot 
of thick square ended bulls ready for immediate 
service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 

olled or horned herd in America. The Polled Dur- 
am is fast coming into ite own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clipper and Jovial Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, Stuart, lowa 
Polled Durhams 


sBevera) bulls of serviceable ogee, also a few fe- 
males. Weean suit you. Addres 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Young stock for sale. 
L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
] EHORN YOUR CALVES with a Double 


Standard Polled Durham bull bred by C, T. 
AYRES & BON, Osceola, Clark County, lowa. 

















HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some geod oe a — Also a Dale bull 
weighing 2200 


ELLIS BAILY, 


Henry Schnoor, Perry, la. 
Breeder of POLLED HEREFORDS 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited. Farm 
near town and Interurban Ky. 








“Marshalltown, lowa 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS Bos, end eit 


High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lowa. 








N ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 


TAMWORTHS. 








TAMWORTH Boars all sold. Now have te 
rw of 2 fine lot of bred sows 
its for February, March 

and April farrow. Cheleent blood lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacHKHOY, Farragut, lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live STOCK FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old. 

Clydesdale stallion, one year old. 

Hampshire and Oxford Down rams. 

Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fall pigs 

Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein | bull calves 
from dams with yearly records. 

EPARTMENT, 
Ames, Iowa 


CHESTER WHITES. 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome. othing 
but this year’s pigs now to offer. Book orders early. 
B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, Iowa 











Zowa State College, 








Meckwell City, Ia. 


POLAND.CHINAS. 





LONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND BOM 


We have refused long money for this He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. Whea ta 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our berd. ‘Write or visit 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, 


COOK, NEBRASKA 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


- ABER DEEN-ANGUS. 





ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
—- Bingly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 

‘arm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 16 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, owa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am row offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They bave individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J, LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth £6007 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


We have five big, rugged // 
bulls for sale—one three- |; 
year-old, two senior year- |* 
lings, two junior yearlings. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. B. LAFLIN 
Crab Orchard, Neb. 


ANGUS HERD OFFERED 


Nineteen females and herd 
bull, Proud Kahn 


Nine Blackbirds, seven Prides, three Queen Mothers, 
one Jannet. But four are past 8 years. Except one, 
all either bave calves or are well forward. ust all 
sell together. Price $4500. No trade. One top &%& 
mo. bull offered separate. 


F. J. NELSON, 


Angus Bulls 


We Have Several 
Fine Bulls For Sale 


From 12 to 18 months old, 
of the best families. Call 
on, phone or write 


ED S. JOSELYN 





Williamsburg, lowa 















Sheldon, lowa 











8 Angus Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Eng by Vallance of 8., Decatur’s Black Boy and 
ethers. From 10 to 17 months old. 
Remember, no other breed of cattle has equaled 
the Angus winnings in America’s fat stock shows. 
Write me for prices and description. 


Geo. W. Burdette, Creston, la. 





ANGUS BULLS ~ 


A few choice individuals from 12 to 15 months oid 
for sale, including one Trojan Erica. All sired 
the splendid breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 241 
Come and see them, or write. 


WwW. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lows 





AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no eapital invested. Every brane 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write toda 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, lil, 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes m 
from the start. Your investment is small, you 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

OURI aversen © 
Largest in the World. B CARPENTER, rm 
818 Walnut Bt., 3d F a ‘Kansas City, Mo. 











LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the wk 
{ng of horses, cattle and bop 
Many years’ successful experienc 
as leading horse auctioneer at it 
6t. Louis market, and for p 
went breeders of pure bred 

Many sales now pooked. 
long time in advance. Wit 
for open dates. 


J. L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, Ii Ia 


The conductor of eM stock sales mana 








Fifteen years experience in business. We mal 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. 
think we know our business. Write for dates, 


A. W. THOMPSON 


YORK, NEBRASK 
AUCTIONEER 

Am selling for leading breeders. Years of of one 
ful experience. 


W. M. PUTMAN *“auicrionecen 


AUCTIONEER © 


PEDIGREED Lvs 8 
ED Live 810 

















THD, MABTIN ea 





LIVE sTOce 
AUCTIONED. | 
N. G. KRASCHEL Harlan, lows 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL "vestiges 











AUCTION 

Sac City, lowa. You know 
J, Re THOMPSON Si 
Live Stock = ancl 


¢ stock. 
Pedigreed liv ows 


GEO, H. BURGE sc sisesc 


— 
H. S. W. B. & J. E. DUNG 
AUCTIONEERS CHE4=2=4™ 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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wore CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
1-S. A. Nelson & Son, Malcolm, 


wy iE. s. Fanning & Sons, Nemaha, 


Jowa. ; ; 
o.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo. 

my foe. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, 
” p,, and €. A. De Vaul, Inwood, lowa; 
gale at Sioux Falls. 

“ (—Jos. Milier & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
Joe 5 J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 
+4 ¢—F. P. Greenwalt & Sons, Mount 

Auburn, I 


owa. 

e eo. J. McMasters, Altona, IIl., and 

= F, Prather, Williamsville, Til 

3 7—Cahill Bhos., Rockford, Iowa. 

Jan g—G, H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Cc. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Ogden & Son, Maryvale, Mo. 

June 20—F. H. Ehlers, Tama, lowa. 
¢21--G, J. Theiss & Son, Rembrandt, 

- sale at Sioux City, [owa. 

Jone 26-11. 1’. Parsons, Newton, Iowa. 

=A, Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 

ale, Newton, lowa. 

ssc. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 


ia ANGUS. 

y 1—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
gation, East St. Louis, . 
May .2—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
eiation, Chicago, Ill. 
May 23—Julius ‘tudor & Son, Iowa City, 


e 
ne 11-A. 


e 13—E. 


a, 
warvi—B. C. Dove, Shell Rock, Towa. 
Jone 4—Dr. J. E. Conn, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Jane 5—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa. 
June 6—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 
Jane 7—Escher & Dalgetty, Manning, fa. 
HEREFORDS. 


May 16—Warren TT. McCray, Kentland, 


June 19--Geo. A. Smith, De Smet, S. D. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Oet, 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tipne advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ne not 
lster Shan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
jaue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{feation or special postition. Our pages begin to go to 
theelectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ea be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, Sowever, can usually be inserted ff received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. WM. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
™ Moines, Iowa. 
BH. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


H. Lefebure & Sons, of Fairfax, Iowa, 
| offer an imported dapple gray Pereheron 
stallion, imported by them, and guaran- 
teed to be right. See page ¢42.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


One hundred and fifty thrifty Duroc 
Jersey spring pigs were found by a Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative recently at 
the herd of Messrs. J. 








A. Vipond & Sons, 
Algoua, Iowa. They are mainly by the 
two well-known boars, Great Wonder I 
Am and Colonel Wonder. Great Wonder I 
Am is a monarch of his kind. He is the 
very boar Messrs. Vipond have long been 
lodking for. His get are showing the 
characteristic big type. In succeeding is- 
sues, we will keep our readers informed 
as to the devslopment of this herd.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


A new herd boar was found recently at 
the home of the prominent Duroc breed- 
ers, Messrs. John Wellendorf & Son, Al- 
gona, lowa. The new boar is Orion Cher- 
ty King 5th; and we want to register our 
judgment as saying that he is ‘some 

| boar.” In our opinion, he is a better 
bd than his champion half-brother, 
ie Cherry King Jr. We are certain he 
Wil make a hit with the breeders. With 
ie tee boars, Orion Cherry King 4th 
on Algo’s Giant, Messrs. Wellendorf 
uld be able to interest the very best 
i S at their next annual sow sale. 
nd, by the way, they now have 125 
syd bigs a are just dandies. Many 
) e champi ‘ —Ad- 
Mertising Woes pion, Algo’s Giant.—Ad 
‘me bros.’ greatest offering of Short- 
take wil be their eighth, which is to 
ge ae at their farm, near Cartersville, 
be oy une ith. Forty Scotch cattle will 
. ered, and the greater part are of 
ana Bn production, and’ mostly roans 
oe enites. They are including the fin- 
ever 4 of heifers by far that they have 
calf hegrins and nearly every cow has a 
will oan ant The surprise is that they 
ng bal Merry Goods, the greatest breed- 
and ~ they ever owned. He is an lowa 
sire of nnesota State fair winner, and a 
and f Winners. He cost $1,000 as a calf, 
Ps 48 proven a very profitable invest- 
kind, Pind is the low-down, thick, ton 
in ‘th irteen of his get sell separately 
at 7 é@ sale, besides many of tHe calves 
ore nae bred by him. He is one of the 
on “ag te be offered. Get your name 
. Cahiil’s mailing-h cat~- 
al0t—Advertising Notice,” tt 


EIGHT ANGUS BULLS FOR SALE. 


. W. Burdette : / i 
for } ette, of Creston, Iowa, has 
buna” eight head of pure-bred Angus 
ey —— - age from ten le 
8a _nonths, and are im good, rugge¢ 
are ganalition, Most of these young bulls 
Ie ng Vallance of §. and out of cows 
Queen Mother family. Mr. Bur- 
neighborhood of forty 


=> 


head 

and 2 Angus cattle, all told, 
at = Please buyers with good cattle 
800d herd € prices. Besides having this 
Secretary. of his own, Mr. Burdette is 
lZeqd 


Cre treasurer of the recently organ- 
Aberdeen Angus 
and is 


Ston District 
Associat ion, 


Breederg’ 


in a posi- 








tion to give buyers assistance in the way 
of making selections, which a single herd 
might not afford. This is a splendid op- 
-portunity to pick up a good Angus’ bull 
from good ancestors, at a reasonable 
price. Look up the ad in this issue, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 


McCRAY’S ANNUAL PERFECTION 
FAIRFAX SALE. 


On May 16th, Warren T. McCray, of 
Kentland, Ind., will sell another of these 
extracrdinary Hereford offerings for which 
Orchard Lake herd has become so justly 
famous. The usual nunsber of seventy- 
five head—a top selection of twenty-five 
bulls and fifty females, twenty with calves 
at foot—has been cataloged for this ninth 
Orchard Lake farm auction, It is the 
strongest Perfeetion Fairfax offering that 
Mr. McCray has ever listed for sale, and 
no sale is of more importance to the 
breed, By reason of the pronounced 
breed improvement made by the use of 
Perfection Fairfax bulls, the twenty-five 
head in this offering afford discriminat- 
ing breeders an unusual opportunity to 
select herd headers that will raise the 
standard of their herds. If space would 
permit, it would be interesting to re- 
count numerous instances of greatly in- 
‘creased profits that have come to those 
who have used Perfection Fairfax herd 
headers. Some who have bought Perfec- 
tion Fairfax bulls in the past at prices 
that seemed high at the time, have since 
resold at a big adwance. Russell Fairfax, 
that so successfully headed Dr. Logan’s 
herd, is mentiqned in the announcement 
as one of ‘these, having been bought for 
$1,600, and sold in his dispersion sale at 
$6,200, which is the same price for which 
Louis Fairfax was resold. But the buy- 
ers of Perfection Fairfax bulls have re- 
ceived their greatest profits from the 
marked improvement made in their herds 
resulting in a strong demand at good 
prices for the get of their Perfection 
Fairfax bulls. That is why we find that 
the best boosters for McCray’s sales are 
his old customers. Another reason why 
these old customers are such _ strong 
boosters is because Mr. McCray is very 
loyal to his customers, and makes it a 
point to help those who patronize him. 
The success of the Perfection Fairfax 
blood lines, and the strong demand for 
Herefords of this breeding, enable Mr. 
McCray to buy much surplus stock of his 
customers to sell again. We are glad to 
present the picture of Mr. McCray in the 
announcement this week. We believe our 
readers will agree that he looks like a 
winner—and we know that he is a win- 
ner. He has been very successful, and 
we know him to be one of the fairest 
and most reliable in his dealings, and to 
this is due his great popularity. Mr. Mc- 
Cray never makes a special effort to get 
the record averages for which his sales 
are noted, other than to put in fhe best 
eattle he has for sale, and to conduct his 
sales in the fairest manner possible. Next 
week we will give more detailed particu- 
lars concerning this great offering. In 
the meantime, write for the illustrated 
sale eatalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. See announcement elsewhere in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


LAST CALL FOR THE NELSON & SONS 
SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Our readers are again reminded of the 
. A. Nelson & Sons’ Short-horn sale, 
to be held at their farm, near Lincoln, 
Neb., on May ist. The special train 
leaves Lincoln for Malcolm around ft 
o'clock the day of the sale, and returns 
soon after the sale. As stated in the last 
issue, this well-known Nebraska Short- 
horn firm is selling fifty head of bulls, 
cows and heifers. They represent most 
of the leading families, and are strong 
in the blood of such bulls as Royal Sul- 
tan, Afton Clipper, Royal Robin, and oth- 
ers. Nelson & Sons have given the Short- 
horn sales of this and adjoining states 
valuable suppert, and they merit a good 
auction on May Ist. The herd bulls have 
been selected with just one considera- 
tion in view, and that was to get the best. 
The class of such bulls as Villager’s Best 
and Nelson’s 'Cype need no word of com- 
mendation. They come from two recog- 
nized sires. The recent bull addition to 
the herd is a $2,500 show calf imported 
in dam, and he will be on exhibition sale 
day. Arrange to attend this sale of fifty 
Shert-horns.--Advertising Notice, 


POLLED DURHAMS FOR SALE. 


W. W. Seeley, of Stwart, Iowa, who has 
an excellent herd of Polled Durham cat- 
tle, representing the best ef blood Itnes, 
and individual merit, starts an adver- 
tisement in this week’s issue. Mr. Seeley 





‘offers a splendid lot of bulls for sale. To 


use nis own words, they are “quite as 
good as the breed affords,’ and he solicits 
the inspection of these bulls by those de- 
siring a bull of this lar breed. He 
calls particular attention to the fact 
that they are strong in beth polled and 
Scotch blood, the result of his nineteen 
years of experienec in breeding with 
Scotch tribes and the highest class of sires. 
Those desiring herd bulls ought to find 
something to please them in this herd 
and Mr. Seeley hoeps to hear from a good 
many of our readers in person or by cor- 
respondence. if you are not able to visit 
the herd and make your own selections, 
vou can safely leave it to Mr. Seeley, as 
he is a thorofy conscientious breeder and 
will give mail orders the most careful at- 
tention.—Advertising Notice. 


FAIN OFFERS FALL BOARS. 


Mr. H. S&S. Fain, the well-known, pro- 


' gressive Duroc breeder at Emmetsburg, 


Iowa, is offering, on another page of this 
issue, a number ef top fall rs, and 2 
March yearling called Royal Colonet. The 
latter is a son of Crimson King, one of 
the very best breeding boars Harry Fain 
ever owned. His get in Mr. Fain’s last 
winter’s sale were of an outstanding char- 
acter, while Royal Colonel’s dam was the 
800-pound sow, Royal Lady, I 
Select. The fall oabrs are mainly by 
Cherry Chief's Model Crimson King, 
and are out of a top lot of big brood sows 
that are daughters of Royal Select, Gold- 
en Model 2d, Golden Model 4th, Crimson 








Wonder Again and Cherry Chief. Eight of 
them may be classed as real choice. They 
will weigh right at 250 pounds each,’ in 
nice growing condition. They are being 
priced to sell, as Mr. Fain needs the room. 
If convenient, we suggest that you pay 
Mr. Fain a visit. However, he makes a 
practice of satisfying everyone he deals 
with, and you are perfectly safe in telling 
him the kind of a pig you want and leav- 
ing the rest with him. Note his card 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
MILKING SHORT-HORNS. 


Milking Short-horns are advertised by 
Cook & Cook, of Independence, Iowa, in 
this issue. n starting their advertise- 
ment, they say: ‘We have had an ex- 
cellent sale of Milking Short-horns the 
past year, selling eighty head, of all ages. 
The state of Iowa has been our best cus- 
tomer, taking twenty-eight head, at an 
average of $228 per head. Our cattle are 
priced within the reach of the general 
farmer, fror $100 up. We have sold one 
bwil for $400, and a cow for $1,000, these 
being the top prices of last year:’ Messrs. 
Cook & Cook will be glad to send an at- 
tractive spring catalog, whieh they have 
just issued, and to describe and quote 
prices on their Milking Short-horns to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers on request. They 
also invite our readers to visit their herd, 
and if you notify them of your coming, 
they will be glad to meet you. If you 
ean net make the farm a visit, and want 
to buy some of their Milking Short-horns, 
they will appreciate your writing them, 
and they will be glad to give you prompt 
information with regard to the cattle they 
offer.—Advertising Notice. 


DEFENDER MAJOR. 


There is an atmosphere about the M. E, 
Merfeld & Sons’ home, at Greene, Lowa, 
that bespeaks real Duroc enthusiasm. The 
prime reason is the new Kentucky boar, 
Defender Major, recently purchased from 
Mckee Bros. A Wallaces’ Farmer repre- 
sentative recently journeyed to the Mer- 
feld home to see this boar, about which 
we have been hearing so much talk re- 
cently. We found a boar typical of the 
get of the old hero. In the reports that 
have gone out concerning his scale and 
size, we can say that they haven't been 
overdrawn. It caused us to wonder 
whether Defender ever sired a_ better 
boar. We are free to admit that if he 
did we haven't seen ,him. He is one of 


the high-backed, deep-bodied, lengthy 
kind, om the bes¢ of feet and legs. It was 
his get that convinced Messrs. Merfeld 


that he was the proper boar to bring to 
Mount Nebo herd. Since purchasing him, 
they have reteived complimentary letters 


from breeders owning his get. He was 
chief stock boar in the McKee Bros.’ 
herd, He is no experiment. With the 


splendid herd of sows which the Merfelds 
ave, the use of Defemder Major should 
bring out keen competition in their next 
winter’s bred sow sale. The Merfelds 
have long been in quest of the best boar 
money could buy, and are now satisfied. 
We will have more to say coneerning this 
meritorious big type boar in later issues. 
We might add that his dam is Bonnie 
M., by Instructor, he by The Professor, 
by Ohio Chief.—Advertising Notice. 


THUIRER’S POLAND CHINAS, 


We wish to direct the attention of 
those wanting a tried herd boar, or a last 
fall’s pig, to the C. L. ‘Thufrer herd, at 
Spencer, Towa. The herd boar offered 
is Smooth Young Wonder, son of Big 
Wonder, a full brother to the sire of the 
noted Baron, and his dam is the very 
noted sow, Standard Lady. Here is a 
boar that has proven entirely satisfae- 
tory. He was used almost exclusively in 
the. herd a year ago, and his litters aver- 
aged eleven each, of good, strong pigs. 
He is a boar weighing 635 pounds in com- 
mon flesh. He has a ten and a quarter 
inch bone, splendid head and ear, espe- 
cially full in the ham, fs perfectly smooth, 
and an all-around good boar. The half- 
dozen fall boars are all by Smooth Young 
Wonder, and are a good, growthy tot of 
thrifty pigs. One in particular that at- 
tracted our attention weighs 217 pounds, 
and ts out of one of Mr. Thufrer’s big- 
gest and best brood sows. Cormsiderin 
the high price of pork, these pigs an 
the herd boar are heing priced conserva- 
tively. Note Mr. Thuirer’s card, and 
write him.—-Advestising Notice. 


OLD HOMESTEAD RED POLLS. 


A recent vistt to the olf established 
herd of Red Pots owned? by Mr. Myron 
Schenck, of Algona, Iowa, found things 
coming along in nice shape. The herd 
bull, Jumbo, regarded by Mr. Schenck as 
the best breeding bull he ever owned, was 
recently sold to head the herd of fF. J. 
Clouse, of Barnum, lowa. Jumbo is by 
the champion Logan. Jumbo weighed 
2,200 pounds at the time Mr. Sehenek 
sold him. He left at Old Homestead 2 
lot of good young cattle. Among them 
are a number of bulls just coming into 
serviceable ages, and they are being of- 
fered at conservative prices. See Mr. 
os card in this issue.—Advertising 

otice. 


RELIABLE HOG CHOLERA SERUM. 

Gur readers, when using hog cholera 
serum, should be sure that they have 
absolotely reliable serum. The ess re- 
ports have shown disease requently 
spread and untold damage done to the 
hog-growing imterests by the use of se- 
rum that was impure, and the user can 
not be too careful in buying. Proteet your 
hogs and your profits, are the sugges- 
tions of the H. K. Mulford Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., makers of Mutford Refined Se- 
rum, and they have issued a very inter- 
esting and instructive booklet on hog 
cholera serum in Booklet No. 29. which 
they advise us they will be glad to send 
to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer on re- 
quest. Their serum is heated as recom- 
mended by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Ifdustry, to absolutely safeguard 
against foot and mouth disease infection. 
It is from a solid particles, there- 
fore promptly and eompletely absorbed. 
t is stertie, ait germs having been re- 
oved, so that there is no danger of in- 





fection, and it is potent, carrying no 
waste matter. Hog breeders who specify 
Mulfords’ Refined Hog Cholera Serum can 
be assured of getting a thorely reliable 
product, and we suggest to our readers 
growing hogs that they write for Booklet 
No. 29, which the H. K. Mulford Co. have 
issued, as we know it contains informa- 
tion that will be very helpful and prac- 
sa to every hog grower.—Advertising 
2 ee. 


LEFEBURES REPORT GOOD SALES. 


H. Lefebure & Sons, Iowa, 
write, under date of April 21st, announc- 
ing the folowing sales of Belgians as be- 
ing made during the week: One team of 
five-year-old bay mares, welghing 4,080 
pounds, to Abr. B, Friesen, of Mountain 
Lake, Minn.; a two-year-old sorrel stal- 
lion and two five-year-old Belgian mares 
to the Flint Stone Farm, of Dalton, Mass.: 
one blue roan stallion to Thos. L. Bran- 
nen, of Hills, Iowa, and two stallions, a 
bay and a roan, to C. W. Benn, of Pack- 
wood, lowa. ‘They are enjoying a very 
satistactory trade, but with the large 
number of Belgians they constantly carry, 
they are never sold out, and continue to 
solicit patronage. Their spring crop of 
foals is coming nicely, having been foaled 
without a loss during the past tweive 
days.—Advertising Notice. 


INSTALL A GOOD HEATING PLANT. 


_ There is a whole lot of timely sugges- 
tion in, the advertisement of the American 
Radiator Co., Dept. F-26, Chicago, UL, 
on page 72. They make the stiggestion 
that when you are borrowing money to 
make improvements on the farm, that 
you make the loan include a sufficient 
amount to put in an Ideal heating plant, 
pointing out that nothing adds more to 
the comfort of the farm home than heat- 
ing the whole house to a comfortable 
temperature. They are makers of Amer- 
ican and Ideal radiators and boilers, that 
have been a standard of the market for a 
good many years. Their systems are not 
high-priced, but very reasonable ‘in price, 
considering the life thereof. ‘ A good 
American or Ideal hot water or steam 
heating system will last for many years, 
and the first cost ts practicaly the only 
cost, as there is hittle to get out of re- 
pair in a hot water heating system. [If 
you would like to have figures on heating 
your home with hot water, write the 
American Radiator Co., Dept. F-26, Chi- 
cago, Iil., and they will be glad to send 
you some very interesting literature they 
have issued. They will likewise be glad 
to answer any questions you may wish 
to ask. The mention of the paper when 
writing them will be heartly appreciated. 
—Advertising Notice. 


HOW TO BUY YOUR CAR INTELLI- 
GENTLY. 


Fairfax, 


Under this title, an 
has been issued by the Oakland 
Co., of Pontiac, Mich., makers of 
land six and eight-cylinder ears. 
former sells at the very moderate price of 
$875. It has valve-in-the-head motor, de- 
veloping 41 horse power, at 2,500 revolu- 
tions per minute, 112-inch wheel base, 
semi-ellipti¢ springs, 5! inches in the 
rear, over-sized tires, and it weighs only 
2,150 pounds. This means economy in the 
use of gasoline and oil, and likewise tire 
economy, which is generally the most ex- 
pensive part of running an automobile. 
They call attention to the fact that the 
average driver gets from eighteen to 
twenty-five miles per gallon of gasoline, 
and from 8,600 to 12,000 miles per set of 
tires. An excellent idea of this car, 
which they call the Oakland Sensible Six, 
can be had by referring to their page ad- 
vertisememt on our back cover this week. 
Their advertisement also tells about the 
Oakland Eight, especially designed for 
those who need a big, fuxurious seven- 
passenger car, with a werld of power 
and plenty of speed. This eight-cylinder 
car sells for $1.585. The Oakland booklet 
above mentioned can be had on request, 
and Watlaces’ Farmer will deem it a spe- 
cial favor if our readers will kindly men- 
tion the paper when asking for it. B>» 
sure to read their advertisement on ov: 
back cover.—Advertising Notice. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. ENGINES 
AT $4 


This fs the very low price which Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., of Chicago,-Il., make 
on their gasoline engines of 1% horse 
power, on skids, with built-in magneto. 
Their three horse power engine sells for 
82; their six horse power engipe for 
$143, all ices being f. o b. the factory. 
They tell about their kerosene engine, 
which they call the “Z,” in a special ad- 
vertisement on page 734, and they will 
appreciate Walaces’ Farmer readers look- 


interesting book 
Moter 
Oak- 


ing vp this advertisement, and writing 
for the very interesting literature they 
have issued. One of the things which 


will recommend the engine is that it runs 
on kerosene, and also it is very light in 
weight, and yet substantial and simple in 
corstruction. They will om it a faver 
if Wallaces’ Farmer readers contemplat- 
ing the purchase of a gasoline engine will 
make it a point to call on their dealer and 
look over the Fairbanks “Z” engines, as 
they believe they have solved the prob- 
lem of low first cost, low fuel cost amd 
low maintenance cost. They are satisfied 
the engine will give long, efficient and 
economical service for any purpose for 
which t ean be used.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


DOUGLAS CORN GLUTEN FEED. 

Reasons why their Douglas Corn Gluten 
Feed is am economical feed to bay, are 
given in the advertiserment of the Dowg- 
las Company, manufacturers thereof, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa, on page 732. They 
recommend ft for all five stock, and they 
point out that it is profitable to self your 
eorn and buy Dowglas Corn Gluten Feed, 
and that yow can make money by so do- 
ing. They will be glad to quote you 2 
rice ot a carload at your statfon, and 
ikewise will be glad to send you sample 
and .cireulars on request. Thev woul! 
like to have our readers writing them 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer, as they wart 
to know from what source their orders 
are received.—Advertising Notice. 
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Perfection Fairfax, King of Herford stres. 
have sold in public sales for $45,400. 
daughters have sold for €13,425. 
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~ ‘Ten of bis sons 
Five of bis 


McCrays Annual Sale of Perfection 


TO BE HELD AT 


Orchard Lake Farm, Kentland, 
Wednesday, May 16 


75 HEAD—25 BULLS, 50 FEMALES AND 20 CALVES 


The strongest Perfection Fairfax offering ever put up at auction. ; 
P cattle from Orchard Lake herd go in 


this sale. 


lot. 


miss the opportunity. 











Farmer, the great imported sire at Orchard Luke. 


The unusual number of 75 tc 
Over 50 head are Per 
tempted discriminating breeders to pay top prices, and that have proved 
very profitable to the buyers. The 25 bulls in the offering are herd head- 
po ers, of the blood lines that have proven successful. 
tion Fairfex bull offering are some of similiar merit and breeding as others 
from this herd that have made great records, some of which have since 
changed hands at a big advance over first cost, like Russell Fairfax, sold 
in the recent Logan dispersion sale (bought at $1,600 and sold for $6,200) : 
but the greatest profit has come from the breed improvement made by 
the use of Perfection Fairfax bulls. 
All are bred and they include a lot of cows of exceptional worth 
with calves at foot. The sale affords unusual opportunity to secure Here- 
fords of the blood lines for which there is a strong demand. 


ection Fairfax brei—the kind that have 


In this great Perfec- 


The 50 females are a most desirable 


Do not 


For illustrated sale catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


WARREN T. McGRAY, 


Fairfax Herefords 





Kentiand, Indiana 





~ WARREN T. McORAY 
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Short-horn Futurities 


$7,000 ts offered at the Iowa and Ohio State 
Faire, the American Royal and International, as 
Short-horn futurity prizes in the senior bull and 
heifer calf classes. ° 
Junior entries will close June Ist. 
entries closed March lst. 
$50,000 is offered in Short-horn prizes for 
1917. For entry blanks and information, 
ADDRESS 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Senior 














COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods %848304— 
greatest son of Carter's Fnotce Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of clasey yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Pron'r, 


30 Young Short-horn Bulls 


to select from, mostly roans and whites, extra well 
bred, from 8 to 16 months old. Our herd numbers 
150 head and comprises the best of Scotch and Scotch 
topped sorts, with high clase sires in service. Come 
and see these young bulls, 

Also 20 span extra good 3 and 4-year-old mules and 


RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


Held Bros. Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 


Four Shorthorn Bulls 


Just Past a Wear Old. 
One white Scotch bul! of herd heading quality. 
One roan ( All got by Walnut Victor, a grandson of 
Two reds| Whitehall Sultan and dams of Cumber- 
land and Golddust breeding. 


Low prices. Write 
H. SMITH & SON, Tobias, Nebraska 


10 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 8 to 20 mos. old; reds and roans; good, smooth, 
thick fleshe@ fellows, al! sired by Excelsior, our 
former Sultan bred herd bull. One extra good red, 


Estherville, lowa 











Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 








SHORT -HORNS. 


CPP PO 


Milking Short-horns 


Profitable for 
Beef and Milk 


100 cattle for the general farmer, with good beef 
form and definite milk inberitance, all ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 
10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


NUNNWDALE HERD SHORT.HORNS— 
One good Scotch topped Young Mary bull, a Sept. 
yearling ready for service: one Scotch bull, a Fair 
Qieen June calf, dam granddaughter of Carter's 
Choice Goods and great-granddaughter of Whitehall 
Sultan. Both choice reds, sired by King Dorothy. 
F. A. CLARK, Laurens, Iowa. 


Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


atthe Pike Timber Stock Farm 
Ten to twenty months old; all red and all good. 
Come and see them. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Wright Co., lowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Six bulls, 7 to 16 mos, old; one extra goo: roan Nov. 
yearling by Perfection Marshal; another good March 
yearling by Ringmaster; Scotch and Scotch topped. 


W. &. HANDLEY & SON, Carroll, lowa 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 





Rudd, lowa 




















a Violet Bud, and an extra good Duchess of Gloster | 


roan. A few females bred to Village Ordens, 
Visit or write me. Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 


3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. Al! sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 





‘ 





bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Sac- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 


REEVE BROS § Scotch Short-horns 

8 and Duroc Jerseys 

Herd bull, Bred Right. Herd boars, Marion's 

Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 


REEVE BROS., Hampton, Iowa 


Heavy Boned Short-horn Bulls 


Reds and roans. Only a few to offer. Priced 
to move. Polled Durhams all sold. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


\HOICE Scotch bull—Blinkey’s Sultan 522489; 
/ red roan, 14 mos. old, by Oakdale Sultan by Max- 
walton Sultan; dam, Sunnyblink 20th 144626. Priced 
tosell. W.H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, Ia. 














POLAND-CHINAS. 
MY HERD E®AR FOR SALE 


Smooth Young Wonder 


A two-year-old that is an outstanding boar in his 
class. W£&£ll trade for good big type bred 
gilts if they are good enough. Also fall boars 
and fall gilts for sale. 


C. L. THUIRER, R. 4, Box 35, Spencer, la. 


Ea ef 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog mailed free on request, 

F.&. Burch @Co., 155 W. Mures St. Chicago 








Please mention this’ paper when writing, 











HORSES. 








at moderate prices. 
and bty a good first clase jack. 


AT THE CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


you can get the best values for your money in etallions, Jacks and mares. 
It not only gives you huge profits, but you become’a benefactor in your community 
when you maintain a good jack for public service. 
mules, they are the most economical] farm power, always ready for work, always ready 
for sale, always in great demand. 
the United States, and having on hand at this time the best assortment and the largest 
number of big jacks to be found together. 1 am able to give you the best bargain and 
sell you the one best sulted to your locality at the most reasonable price obtainable, | 
cap use sound young stallions, tractors not much worn, and a touring car, also good un- 
incumbered agricultural land in exchange for full blooded stallions and jacks. I also 
have on sale the best line of good serviceable stallions and registered mares to be bad 
If you have a stallion you do not need, come and exebange bim 
Jacks do not cost much, yet in service fees they command a high price, You 


Buy a jack, 
Every farmer needs some good 


Being one of the oldest breeders and importers ip 


know mules se]! at almost double the price that young colts sell for and continue to sell that way through all 


ages. 


There is practically no risk to run and the cost and the upkeep on a jack is merely nothing; he eats 


but little, requires no attention, remains at home and will do twenty years’ service at his home stand. There 
are 60 many advantages in favor of mule raising that it seems to me you could see at a glance the splendid 


profit you could receive by purchasing a good first class jack. 
w 


ture will be assured. 


The price wiil be so low that a profitable vea- 
- L. DeCLOW, Cedar Kapids, lowa 








ever assembled on this farm. 


out, picked-over stallions on hand. Address 
TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM 





—* TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD ~ 


Our regular December importation of Percheron staliions arrived per S. 8. Manchuria on the 30th, 
and together with the large number on band will make us the grandest collection of 


Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 


All are for sale, and our usual straightforward and 
honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion 
that should appeal to you before buyin 
profusely illustrated catalog, mailed free on receipt of your address, 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. 


A new picture of the farm, also our 
Write us if a first-class 
No old, worn- 


elsewhere. 


Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL, 











PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 


From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 
Stallions that will please you, from five-year-olds weighing over a ton down to yearlings 


weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares, 


I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a position to offer larger 
colts that are sounder and bave more bone than ever. 


mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Come and see them, or write, 








LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


aes Soto on Earth. 
elgian Stallions and 
150 R maming 150 
Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready. Come and see them. 
H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
If In Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 


BELGIAN wins 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, independence, la. 
















Imported and Home Bred 


10 Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


(Prices REDUCED FOR 60 Days) 

If you need a horse to head a herd of either breed, 
we have them, 3 to 6 years old. big boned, sound and 
right, good colors, weight 1900 to 2200 Ibs. Best of 
terms and guarantee. We need the room and are 
going to sell them. See us, don’t stop to write. Wire 
at our expense when coming. 

WM. A. HALE & SONS, 
Prop’rs Grand View Farms, 
25 mi. N. E. Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa 





é 

yercherons — Belgians— Imported 
and home- grown 4 and 5-y.-old stal- 
lions, ton and heavier; 3-yr.-olds, 2-yr.- 
olds, yearlings, produce of 62 Imp. and 
home-bred mares and noted prize-win- 

‘4y| ning Imp. sires. Farmers’ prices. 
_| FRED CH ANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, Ia. 


50 Stallions —Your Choice, $1200 


Good horses at $600 to #1000. 
FINCH BROS, Joliet. Illinois 








Import’d Percheron Stal 


Imported by us in 1913. A good strong, blocky, 
heavy boned dapple grey; sound and best of quality; 
age, coming 7; weight, 2100 Ibs. A very sure an¢ 
good breeder. Guaranteed right in every way. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS 
FAIRFAX, 1OWA 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 





1OOD VIEW STOCK FARM—50 imported 
¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Perehero@ 
of the ton type, good colors and fine individuals; alee 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, ane 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. &. Pi 
HaMILTON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lows 
ee a 


CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STALLION 


Bred from selected imported sires and dams. = 
give the farmer the jobber’s profit and sell direc 


prices that will make you money. 
Masonville, lowa, 
—$—$—— 





CARROTHERS BROS., 


Shetland Ponies, 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST , 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARE | 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop.. Aredale, 


SHETLAND PONY {ivtrex oe 
AGES BUYING COLORS 
ox FARM OPPORTUNITY, 


PONIES 
Jows, 








JAMAICA, IOWA ‘ 
Address J. ©. THOMPSON, Perry: 





ARANK LL. STREAM, Creston, Ia. imati 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian 4B 1 


stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable Ui 
! 





AUCTIONEERS 





salet. 
I am making successful 
H. S. ALLEN in Iowa, Illinois, Missemy 


Missouri and Nebraska 
CHARITON, IOWA 


Write me for dates. 
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FETY TREAD AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
SA famous Goodrich safety tread au- 
Lae Fm tire is illustrated in the adver- 
tomobile ‘of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
tisemen ‘Akron, Ohio, on page 723. This 
Co., ° of the most popular of Goodrich 
is gt Goodrich tires have been pop- 
oe with the automobile owners for a 
ular aay years. They sell at fair prices 
ood ive the maximum of service. You 
and » Goodrich cord tires, which were 
can firet cord tires on the market, and 
. have received the enthusiastic en- 


woe nent of many users, who have found 
dorse to give unusual mileage and un- 
eal riding qualities. An interesting 


scriptive of the Goodrich tires 
pookiet oy writing the B. F. Goodrich 
a r Co., Akron, Ohio, or you can get 
er ony Goodrich dealer, and there is a 
Boodrich dealer in practically every town. 
fr ihere are any questions you would like 

k with regard to the care of auto- 


to ate tires, the Goodrich Rubber Co, 
my be glad to answer them. Be sure to 
ok up their advertisement, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. when writing to 
them.—Advertising Notice. 


'§ GRAPHITE AUTOMOBILE 
oe LUBRICANTS. 


Nothing is more important to the snxt- 
jsfactory service of an automobile than 
to have proper lubricants. A firm that 
makes a specialty of automobile lubri- 
ants is the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
who have issued a very interesting lubri- 
eating chart, which can be obtained by 
writing them at Jersey City, N. J., Dept. 
{92-G. They ane makers of the famous 
pixon graphites, which are an important 
part of the lubricants they manufacture 
and sel. Their lubrication chart will be 
of a good deal of interest to every reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer owning an automo- 
pile.—Advertising Notice. 

BICYCLES ON TRIAL. 


The Mead Cycle Co., of Dept. T-179, 
Chicago, Ill, call particular attention to 
their thirty days’ free trial offer on 
Ranger bicycles, in_a special advertise- 
ment on page 727. They seil Mead cycles 
direct to the buyer, and if you desire you 
can arrange With them to secure a Ranger 
wheel without any money down, on thirty 
days’ free trial. Their advertisement on 
page 727 gives interesting information 
with regard to Ranger bicycles, which 
are electric lighted, and with regard to 
their offer, and full particulars can be 
had by writing the Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 
T-179, Chicago, Hl.—Advertising Notice. 


PLAN FOR A SILO. 


With lots of hay killed out the past 
winter, many more folks than usual ought 
to be interested in the silo. The silo will 
certainly be the practical solution of the 
beef question for a good many farm folks 
the coming year, and we urge our read- 
ers to study up on the advantages of the 
silo. There are a number of good silos 
advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer, .and any 
ore of these advertisers will be glad to 
send you helpful and interesting literature 
with regard to silage and silos. The lit- 
erature they offer will be helpful as weil 
as interesting, and we suggest to our 
readers that they send for it.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE EIGHT-CYLINDER KING 
AUTOMOBILE. 


An eight-cylinder automobile which has 


always been very reasonable in price, 
and which has given very satisfactory 
service to users, is the King 60 horse 


power Eight, selling at $1,585, It has 120- 
inch wheel base, and with ample leg room 
in every seat in the car. The compact- 
ness of the King motor allows much more 
room in the car/ than in the average car 
of six inches more wheel base. It seats 
seven passengers comfortably, and will 
take them anywhere they want, to go. 
With wire wheels, the King comes at $100 
extra. All prices are subject to advance 
without notice. The advancing cost of 
Materials makes the problems of the au- 
tomobile dealer in maintaining his price, 
certainly a hard one, and we believe our 
readers wanting to buy a car will find it 
to their advantage to place their order 
as early as possible. Their interesting 
catalog, and also the name of the nearest 
King dealer can be had by writing the 
King Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. They 
will appreciate your mentioning the ad- 
Vertisement in Wallaces’ Farmer, as they 
want to know from what source their in- 
quiries come.—Advertising Notice. 


THE TWO MITCHELL SIXES. 


The very reasonable price of $1,460 is 
made by the Mitchel Motors Co., of Ra- 
sine, Wis., on the Mitchell seven-passen- 
ger, 127-inch wheel base, 48 horse power 
Six. A smaller Mitchell Six, five-passen- 
Ber, with 120-inch wheel se, and 40 
~~’ power motor, is offered at $1,150, 
4 0. b. Racine. An interesting catalog 
nncriptive of both of these cais, can be 
id by sending the Mitchell Motors Co. 
ine ome card or letter request, mention- 
od the advertisement in Waflaces’ Farm- 
re which appears on page 725. Both cars 
0d attractive in appearance, and the 
fal eacturers will be glad to give you 
pond information with regard thereto, and 
7 range to have their nearest dealer give 
ce * free demonstration of either or 
tle cars, as desired.—Advertising No- 


SEARCHLIGHTS FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


the Rat d excellent V-Ray searchlight of 
Chi tewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
a Ill.. is illustrated in the adver- 
It — of this company on page 714. 
light at $5, and it makes a splendid 
bright Yi night driving, throwing a big, 
other dj ght ahead of the car, or in any 
art-Wapeeton that you want. The Stew- 
eir nner Corp. also call attention to 
nal, a hand-operated warning sig- 
type at ing at $3.50, or the motor-driven 
plugs Hi to their Stewart V-Ray spark 
sued py at $1 each. They have is- 
all of th interesting booklet telling about 
auito-g ese products, and also about their 
“ quand, which sells at $9, and about 
copy ene Speedometer for Fords. A 
t can be had on request. Please 





look up their advertisement, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for 
their literature.— Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


P. J. DONOHOE HAS GREAT SALE. 





A large and enthusiastic crowd of An- | 
gus cattle breeders gathered at Holbrook, | 


Iowa, April 18th, for P. J. Donohoe’s an- 
nual sale, which resulted in an average 


of over $600 on the big offering of almost | 


sixty head. It was the most valuable 
offering Mr. Donohoe ever sold, and the 
sale is the best ever held at Holbrook. 
The sale is the second Angus sale of the 
State to average above $60C, the other 
being that held by F. J. Roberts, of At- 
lantic, Iowa, the day before. Practically 
all the leading breeders at the Roberts 
sale came on to Holbrook, and there were 
numerous additional visitors. 
tion was lively on all the top cows and 
heifers of most attractive breeding, and 
the same was true of the top bulls, sev- 
eral of them selling above $1,000. The 
high price of the sale was paid by H. L 
Reynolds, of I[linois, for the herd bull, 
Brookside Kdward, the price being $1,525. 
Black Engraver, the two-year-old herd 
bull, having for dam the St. Louis world’s 
fair champion, Blackbird. 26th, sold for 
$1,100, to Colonel W. H. Cooper, of Hed- 
rick, Iowa, The top young bull, Brook- 
side Elfin, sold for $1,020, to Jos. Mace, 
Sigourney, lowa. The herd bull, Erin 
Lad, was contended for by a number of 
breeders, and went to the $770 bid of R. 
Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Iowa, Mr. Wil- 
kinson being a good bidder on cows and 
heifers aiso. The top of the female of- 
fering was Blackbird McHenry 74th, on 
which a half dozer different breeders 
were contending bidders, She was se- 
cured by Escher & Ryan, of Irwin, lowa, 
at $1,235, who also got Blackcap McHenry 
96th, at $1,210. These gentlemen were 
strong bidders on a number of the tops, 
as indicated by the list of sales below. 
The third highest price for females was 
paid by Julius Tudor & Son, of Towa 
City, for Hilda Blackecap, the price being 
$1,200. This firm also got Blackcap Carrie 
and heifer calf at $1,105. C. KE. Woods & 
Son, of Mechanicsville, Iowa, got two or 
three of the best ,as did W. H. Cooper, 
while other good lfowa buyers of more 
than one head included Stoner Bros., of 
South English, and W. W. Reasoner, of 
Keswick. Congdon & Battles, of North 
Yakima, Wash., were prominent buyers 
from a distance, as were C. D. & E. F. 
Caldwell, of Burlington Junction, Mo. Oth- 
er good buyers from outside the state in- 
clude Hamilton Bros., of Iinois; Lester 
Kiser, of Missouri, and John F. Larkin, 
of Indiana. Colonel Cooper opened the 
sale, and was assisted in the selling by 
Colonels Kraschel, Igo and Brock. M. A 
Judy, of the-Angus Association, was an 
able assistant also. The list of sales fol- 


lows: 
FEMALES. 
Brookside Blackcap 6th, Nov., ’15; 
H Hess, Waterloo, Iowa......$ 605 


Blackcap Carrie, Nov., °12 (and c. 


ealf); Julius Tudor & Son, lowa 

Clty, SOR éccs.ess Sa SHIbIN Wgbineo\eani8 16 1,105 
Brookside Blackcap 5th, Feb., '15; 

P. J. Leahy, Williamsburg, Iowa. 900 
Blackbird McHenry 74th, Oct., ’07; 


Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa...... 1,335 


Hilda Blackeap, Dec., ’12; Julius Tu- 


DOT Ue) ac cccuscercaccareescneas 1,200 
Blackecap of C. L., Oct., ’11 (and ec. 

calf); Escher & Ryan .....csccees 830 
Blackecap McHenry 96th, Oct., '10; 

IBCTIOE: :Ob POMEL iin-c a:s:4iaw 0: ccaiere 8 ececace 1,210 
Brookside Blackbird 17th, Jan., ’10; 

R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 

MS TOWOI oe a:6ics 6oseceretie.s rere 830 


Brookside Blackbird 47th, Apr., °15; 
Francis Jones, Fremont, Iowa.... 575 
Twinburn Pride 2d, Apr., ’13; Esch- 


aN ae SNR cae ava Vol vaio eid ac siniaveie aiecae 810 
Brookside Blackbird 49th, Jan., °16; 
Hamilton Bros., Good Hope, Ill... 310 
Brookside Blackbird 46th, Jan., '15; 
FIMO NOE: hicccctacccssesawe 400 
Brookside Blackbird 49th, Sept., '13; 
Cc. E. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
EE co dsaccscnneneuas ae ee ee 600 
Blackbird of Cherokee 31st, May, ’06; ? 
W. W. Reasoner, Keswick, Iowa.. 645 
Blackbird Bara, Oct., 06; C. D. & 
E. F. Caldwell, Burlington Junc- 
te, nacous aceon icheoomsas ccave San 
Glenmere Blackbird, Apr., "06 (and _ 
b. calf): Lester Kiser, Baring, Mo. 500 
Auburn of New Era, July, ‘11 (and 
calf); W. W. Reasoner .......... 645 
Brookside Blackbird 29th, July, 12; 
W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa.... 925 
Blackbird of English Valley, Dec., 
8: C. EB. Woods & Sem........+- 525 
Blackbird of E. V. 2d, June, '12; C. 
R. Hunter, Iowa City, Iowa....... 540 
Brookside Blackbird 12th, May, °09; 
W. C. Richey, Thornburg, lowa.. 750 
Brookside Blackbird 24th, Sept?, ’14; 
Conedon & Battles, North akima, c 
W's ca cacs Preeceei ines sae anes 580 
Morley Blackbird, Mar., "13 (and b. 
calf); R. M. Miller, Prosper, Minn. 470 
Esterel 24, May, Of (and ec. calf); 
John F. Larkin, Loogootee, Ind... 875 
Enamma of Inverness, Sept., ‘10 
(and b. calf); C. E. Woods & 
cc cuaagaesseaesel tbenedcceas ss 1,625 
side Elizabeth 2¢, Sept., ‘15; 
R. Witkinsom & Son ...........-- 850 
Ester Enchant, Nov., "14; Stoner 
Bros., So. English, Towa......... 425 
Brookside Emily, July, 15; L. A. 
McCracken, e, Towa..... 280 
Lakeside Erica, Jan, °'08; C. E. 
Woods & Son ......... Sessaeaass Oe 
Elatress D.; Stoner Bros, .......... 72% 
Elluna E., Oct., °’14; Congdon & 
HNO ccc dcccandedevisccccsacccce ORD 
Erica of South Oaks, Feb. °09; H. 
H. Reed, Marengo, lowa ........ 340 
Erantha, Nov., ’10; F. J. Roberts, 
PARTIC, TOWE. ceccscccocscvescecce - aan 
Erica C. 3d, Aug., '12; Lester Kiser 500 
Brookside Elluna, Sept., ’11; W. H. 
COONED  ccasneiasss esesezeseccssecccce SOU 
Glenfoil Coquette 2d, May, °’09; C. 
K. Unsicker, Wright, Iowa ...... 260 
Oakfield Barbara, Mar., ’08; Lester ai 
NEE Gaievecceaccascccénreccsesscese Saw 


Competi- | 








Marion Queen, May, ’10 (and b. calf); 
Congdon & Battles .......... awe, ee 
BULLS, 
Brookside fdward, Sept., 10; H. L. 
Reynolds, Polo, OL 








Blick Engraver, July, ‘14; W. H. 

CONE scctriexdetwe eeu hoeseoewonas ,100 
Breokside Elfin, Dec., Jos. Mace, 

Sigourney, TOWR ....cccccncccscece ,020 
Black Buel, Feb., °16; R. M. Miller 300 
Blackstone Ensign, July, '15; Lester 

TOUNOE s.0.c normaaminisnled (aCe ees Reon take 300 
Brookside Exemplar, Jan., °'16; Geo. 

D. Given, Mt. Sterling, Ill......... 7 
Black Enbulus, Sept., "15; H. Rudd, 

Drakesville, Towa .......ee- acraey 260 
Blackeap calf, Apr., ’16; H. H. Reed 245 
Dellwood of FE. V., Sept., 15; F. W. 

Yingst, State Center, Iowa..... - 240 
Royal Maran’s Lad of -M., May, '16; 

B BES Mier. .sccccceccaccenssecse 500 
Erin Lad W., May,:’13; R. Wilkin- 

SO  &  BONM . .6scccvcscvvinseteccens 70 
Manco, July, '15; Wm. Cash, Wil- 

Hamaburg, TOWG |... cect ccocsevigese 310 
Blackbird Peer, July, '15; Thos. Gat- 

ton & Son, Rose Hill, Iowa...... 195 | 
Ermine Stamp, Apr., 715; T. F. Don- 

ohoe, Holbrook, OWS .....csiecees 190 
Blackbird Manse 3d, May, ’15; W. 

fm. Wallace, Williamsburg, Iowa... 160 
Black King 7th, Mar., ’11; H. N, 

fOOre, COPLNARG, Tis geccevscnaae 260 
Black Bowden, June, °’15; M. Cy 

Rohret, Oxford, JIOWR: ..psceesess 400 
Rylie, July, °15; John Cash, Jr..... 210 

SUMMARY. 

88 females sold for $25,650; aver., $675.00 
18 bulls sold for 8,085; aver., 449.00 
56 head sold for 383,735; aver., 602.40 


COLONEL COOPER’S ANGUS SALE. 
Col. W. H. Cooper, of Hedrick, Iowa, 
wound up the big three days’ Angus sale 
circuit last week with a good sale, in 
spite of a rainy day. The female offer- 
ing sold better than the bulls, making an 
average of $372 on forty-four head. The 
bulls were not in strong demand by local 
buyers, and there were no car lot or 
range buyers present, with the result 
that his end of the sale was slow, and 
the .prices pretty low. A number of the 
buyers at the Donohoe sale came on to 
the Cooper sale, and with the additional 
crowd, the sale pavilion on Mr. Cooper’s 
Eastside Farm was well filled. The vis- 
itors were well pleased with the fine 
improvements and the good cattle they 
found at Kastside Farm. The top price 
of the sale was $1,230, paid by Frank Mul- 
len, of North Fhglish, lowa, for Black- 
cap of H. D., the first cow cataloged. C. 
IS. Woods & Son, of Mechanicsville, lowa, 
got Enzora, the fine Erica cow specially 
mentioned in the sale announcement, at 
$1,125, the second highest price of the 
sale. The list of sales that follows shows 
a number of new buyers that had not 
been at the other sales, and among the 
buyers are some just founding herds. 
They secured good stock, and at moderate 
prices. Auctioneers Reppert and Igo did 
the selling. A list of sales follows: 
FEMALES, 
Blackeap of H. D., Sept., °13; Frank 
Mullen, North English, Iowa......$1,230 
Blackbird of Quietdale 31st, Mar., '12 


(and b. calf); Francis T. Martin, 

Wan LGR, TOW 2c 00050560 naeee 500 
Lakeside Blackbird Lady 2d, Mar., 

11; C. KE. Woods & Son, Mechan- 

femwilie, TOWER. <dsccdveictescuseses 680 
Blackbird Julia, July, ’08; F. J. 

Roperts, Atlantic, lowa .......... 625 
Black Lass of Manse, Oct., ‘11; C. 

L. Reasoner, Keswick, lowa ..... 395 
Lady Blackbird of Manse, Oct., '11; 

Geo. W. Evans & Son, Ottumwa, 

ECE OIE OCC Or OE 650 
Blackbird of Manse, Oct., ’11; L. A. 

McCracken, Bonaparte, Iowa .... 385 
Meple Manse Blackbird 8d, May, ’09; 

Hamilton Bros., Good Hope, Ill.... 370 
Maple Manse Blackbird 10th, Oct., ~ 

"10; Francis T. Martin ......c0-- 510 
Maple Manse Black Lass, Oct., ’12; 

Euritt Bros., Decatur, TIowa...... 365 
Black Ellemere Lass, July, ‘07; C. 

D. & KE. F. Caldwell, Burlington 

Wametien, MO. ciiccadanccsscavedsns 310 
Maple Manse Blackbird, Oct., '05 

(and c. calf); Nora Baldwin, Kes- 

WHOM, TOWER. .ccncccceteen teduaeenan 380 
Maple Manse Blackbird 2d, Oct., ’08; 

F. 2. Charington, Cromwell, Iowa 405 
Maple Manse Blackbird 12th, May, 

"11; Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 575 
Blackbird of Hedrick, Apr., 15; 

WUMGNEE TREO: cnccccccsescccsccccsece 420 
Blackbird of English Valley 4th, x 

July, 14; C. D. & E. F. Caldwell.. 325 
Blackbird of Oak Glen 3d, July, °13; 

. Se ROWSTtS ....cccce- a medinge neat ae 
Enzora, Jan., ‘08; C. E. Woods & 

. a ER SE 1,125 
Ellnora, Oct., ’06; P. J. Donohoe, 

Holbrook, TOWS ....ccccccccccccees 490 
Aggie’s Pride, Mar., '04 (and calf); 

Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa... 395 
Imp. Rose 5th of Auchterarder, Feb., 

703 +and c. calf); W. Reinhart, 

Harper, TOWS ....cccee- pesleaae ee 
Walnut Grove Queen 2d, Apr., °06; 

oe PP rrrrr rere we <a 
Queen Ito Blackwood, Dec., °09; J. 

Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa.... 606 
Maple Manse Queen, Mar., ’'05; : 

T. Sauter, Deep River, Iowa..... 206 
Queen Elemere Lass, June, °68; 

A. McCracken ....... omnia hana 250 
Maple Manse May, May, °12; Euritt 

ere. sedge eeeene eo. 2355 
Queen of Rosene 3d, June, ’@7 (and 

b. calf); A. W. Milikin, Hedrick, 

DN acne tcccanegagaieasentaccsdued 206 
Maple Manse Queen 2d, Jan., '06; 

W. S. Evans & Son, Seymour, Ia. 210 








Queen of Ersted 15th, May, ’08; Roy 


Redman, Hedrick, lowa .......... 09 
Heatherbloom 5th of Elm Glen, Oct., 
ee GO ee a 290 
Heartburn, Feb., '08 (and b. calf); 
GOGR. IGGNED, BEE sc cicicwevct spits 400 
Fay Manse, Sept., ‘12 (and e. calf); 
Julius Tudor & Son:...... EPA 380 


Barbara 6th, Sept., 05; Evans & Son 225 

Maplecrest Elsie, July, '06 (and b. 
ealf); J. R. Vitatoe, Harper, lown 230 

Delma 3d, Apr., ’07; John Williams, 


pn BR i ae ee es 195 
Branch Blooming, May, ’12 John 
RAR Saas es a ae Ce 220 
Rose Blue Bell 2d, Jan., °13; A. M, 
Harrison, Rochelle, Ill. ........... 165 
Gipsy Lassie, May, '14 (and e. calf); 
Frank Collins, Milton, lowa ...... 210 
Susan B. 6th, Apr., '05 (and b. calf) 


J. J. Williams, Hedrick, lowa .... 200 
Lady Bessie of Peach Valley, Nov., 


"ORE. Wi cy MADEIEEEDD oc oes <c Sdaweues 200 
Nectarine 3d, Feb., 13; A. M. Har- 
SIR chia tree ieee en as awkannabeeee 170 
Violet Rhoda, Apr., ’11; A. W. Mil- 
NUE be eek tine 6.) NOK SEs 664G KOT aS 125 
Black Bess, Feb., 715 (and ec. calf); 
Westie SO. 05 6n4 3.60 6cds Ken eens 160 
Pride of Hastside, Feb., °15; Frank 
CONN Victs<tedcebesendbawaae we 1535 
BULLS. 

Ballingford, Sept., 15; C. E. Woods 

CO ER Peer te Peep ta rie 175 
Black Lad Jovian, Nov., ’15; W. &C. 

Rickey & Son, Thornburg, Ilowa.. 165 
Blackbird Laddie Cash 2d, Apr., °25; 
MOMNEE UE PROUD, cso Waatecc hess Ockeeaee 255 
Blackbird Laddie Cash 3d, June, 

‘16; Ed Grosch, Mendota, Ul....... 135 
Prince of Jovian, Oct., ‘15; W. C. 

WUOMON OE OE, chess sdesdeveecudes -» 190 
Navjoie, Oct., °15; Frank Mullen... 165 
Quinto Erie, Aug., °15; G. W. Shep- 

herd, Ottumwa, Iowa .......ecees 144 
Queen’ Mother Lad 3d, Apr., ‘16; 

B. O. Hosler, Veo, Iowa ...... ec con 
Junior Pride 4, May, ‘16; P. H. 

Graves, Lancaster, Mo. .......... 180 
Rose’s Lad G., May, ’16; Fred Yoke, 

VGUEGe OI 4 onbs 4-06 cocuseeeees oor 1 
Chestnut Grove Black Top, Aug., 

"EGY PME GROUOD Gii.ctaa 606d eeededeuas 150 
Xubicon Quality 7th, Apr., '15; Ed 

ee ER Ee eee 180 
Big Schaad, Aug., ‘15; B. E. Russell, 

EROGT,. TOC 5 vvtacnicss ateees cases. fae 


Another Potato Book—There are many 
potato books on the market, but we are 
glad to see another. This new book has 
an excellent chapter on potato breeding, 
Aas well as some very good advice concern- 
ing the spraying and marketing of pota- 
toes. Otherwise, the book contains stan- 
dard information, with nothing particu- 
larly new. The title of this book is 
“The Potato.” It may be secured di- 
rect from the Macmillan Company, or 
thru this office, for $1.50. 

A Small Canning Factory—Last year, a 
small canning factory was established at 
Vineland, Canada, at a cost of $500 for 
machinery. The produce used for the 
most part consisted of soft, small or ill- 
shaped fruit of the Saturday pickings, 
which could not have been marketed in 
the ordinary way. The plant put up about 
$35,000 worth of canned goods last year, 
and most of it ordinarily would have gone 
to waste. The Canadian department of 
agriculture is undertaking a campaign of 
education in which it is pointing out to 
its farmers methods of utilizing the prod- 
ucts whch ordinarily go to waste. 

Strawberry Growing—There are very 
few up-to-date books on strawberry grow- 
ing, and we welcome the latest one, by 
Professor Fletcher, of the Pennsylvania 
Agricuitural College. In the 300 pages of 
this book, the whole subject of growing 
and marketing strawberries is gone into 
very thoroly. The chapters on packing 
and marketing are especially good. Those 
of our readers who are particularly in- 
terested in strawberries would do well to 
order this book, which may be secured 
either direct from the publishers, the 
Macmillan Company, or thru Wallaces’ 
Farmer, for $1.75. 








Competent Road Administration—The 
state of New Jersey has employed General 
George W. oGethals, of Panama canal 
fame, as state engineer. He is to act as 
adviser to and supervisor of the newly- 
created state highway department. The 
appointment of such a man as General 
Goethals gives assurance that the large 
sums of money which New Jersey has ap- 
propriated for good road building will be 
spent to the very best advantage. No 
doubt, General Goethals is paid what 
would be considered a very high salary, 
but equally without doubt, he will save 
it and much more to the state. 


30 Duroc Fall Boars 


weighing from 130 te 250 Ibe. tn very moderate flesh. 








They are very ; Many are extra choice, pos- 
show quality. We want you to see them, being 
confident that are please. All 
bloodlines. Am also off yearling boar, Roya! 
Col., son of the 800 Ib. sow, Everything 


tmmuned. 


Hi. S. FAM, 


Write to, or better yet, call on 


Emmetsburg, lowa 





DEFENDER MAJOR 56521 


Have you heard of him? He fs the new monster boar that now heads our Duroc herd. He has junior 
r 


championship record—and ts from a litter of winners. He is the biggest 
—and titel eenen Wee even @ better boar. No boar weat Missieetpp! possesses 
length, height and evenness. We are proud of him. We welcome visitors to our farm to see htm. 


M. E. MERFELD & SONS, 


living son of the champion Defende 
of the 


GREENE, [OWA 





Se 


Thex&ractcal Car For You 
Ting p 


my 


Up any hills—over any roads—the Oakland Sensible Six — 
$875—will take you with ease, comfort and economy. 


It’s a big car, though it weighs but 2150 pounds, and _ its 
long, semi-elliptic springs—51 inches in rear—over-size tires 
(82 x 4), long wheelbase (112 inches), all give the Sensible Six 
that easy riding quality which wins the enthusiastic ‘praise 
of owners everywhere. 


The valve-in-head motor develops 41 h. p. at 2500 r. p. m.— 
one horse power for every 53 pounds of car weight. On the 
hills or in bad going the Sensible Six has more actual power and 
more proportionate power than any other car of its weight. 


_ This power, with light weight, means fuel and tire economy. 
Average drivers get from 18 to 25 miles per gallon, and from 
8,000 to 12,000 miles per set of tires, 


Oakland Eight—$1585—is built for those who need a big, lux- 
urious. 7-passenger eight-cylinder car of maximum pull and 
speed. 

Our new book ‘‘How to Buy Your Car Intelligently’’ will prove helpful 

to you no matter what car you buy. Write for it today—it’s free. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
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